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BT THB 



ENGLISH EDITOR. 



There is no public character whose actions 
have been more the subject of misrepresentation, 
and over whom calumny has had greater sway, 
than the Count de Mirabeau. He is known in 
this country rather as one of the most profligate 
promoters of the French revolution, than as the 
most extraordinary man of his age, in those sur- 
passing endowments of mind in which he far 
surpassed all the great luminaries of that 
brilliant period; and it has been reserved for 
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XIV PREFACE 

Dumont, a man of high character and unsullied 
principles, to rescue his name from the blind 
obloquy by which it has been so long and so 
unjustly obscured. 

With all his vices, and they were by no means 
few, Mirabeau had many redeeming qualities. 
The former have been exaggerated with all the 
virulence of party hatred, while the latter have 
been concealed with equal malignity. This is 
unjust. A man, whatever be his errors, should 
go to posterity with the benefit of his good as 
well as the odium of his evil qualities. 

In these Recollections, Dumont, the friend of 
Mirabeau, has concealed nothing, nor has he 
*' set down aught in malice.'' He has not shrunk 
from the task of exposing the blemishes of a 
master-mind, at the same time that he exhibits, 
the splendour of its superior endowments. He 
has candidly stated Mirabeau's good and bad 
qualities without disguise, and while it will ap* 
pear that there is much to despise, it will be 
found that upon the whole, there is perhaps more 
to admire. Justice has been rendered to an 
erring but illustrious man. 

With all his vices, Mirabeau was an ardent 
patriot. The good of his country was mingled even 
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with his dying aspirations^ and the lo?e of France 
ceased in his heart, but with his last breath. 
His great powers of intellect and transcendant 
eloquence maintained his popularity through all 
the fluctuating changes attendant upon one of the 
greatest political convulsions, ever recorded in 
history ; and by the ascendency of his energetic 
mind, lie awed Robespierre and the jacobin 
anarchists into harmless insignificance. Had his 
life been spared, there is no doubt that the 
French revolution would have taken another 
direction, and the horrible excesses of the reign 
of terror never have blackened the page of French 
political regeneration. His death was the knell 
of the French monarchy; — the glory of a long 
line of Kings was buried in the grave of Mira- 
beau. 

Dumont's Recollections contain the most va« 
luable materials for history. Facts hitherto un« 
known, the secret causes of many of those great 
and surprizing events which have puzzled the 
actttest research of the historian, are laid open. 
However we may regret that the work remains 
unfinished, we cannot but be thankful for the 
abundance of information supplied by these Re- 
collections, every page of which is of momen* 

42 
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tous interest. Our regret arises from the very 
perfection of the work even in its unfinished 
state ; and had Dumont found leisure to fill up 
the periods connecting its different parts, and to 
give his promised account of the revolutions of 
Geneva, subsequent to that of 1789, and in 
which he was himself an actor, this volume 
would form the completest compendium of the 
French revolution ever given to the public. 

In reflecting upon the events contained in this 
book, the philosophic mind cannot but be forci- 
bly struck with the disproportion between causes 
and effects in political convulsions, when 
once the edifice of the state has begun to totter 
upon its foundations. On these occasions, the most 
insignificant circumstance, like the chance spark 
which, unperceived may slowly spread its latent 
flame and ultimately destroy the noblest edifice, 
often leads to astounding results, even to the ruin 
of states and the overthrow of empires. Such 
was the case in France ; — and such will be the 
case in all revolutions proceeding from the same 
causes. It is a lamentable fact that govern- 
ments founded upon the barbarous remains of 
feudality — and most governments of modern ages 
are in this predicament — naturally divide the 
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State into two classes, whose hostility to each 
other is instinctive. A few privileged indivi- 
duals hold the reins of power and for their own 
interest and advantage, oppress the great mass 
of the people. When at length, the latter dis- 
cover and claim their just rights, those rights 
should be fairly and frankly admitted, otherwise 
the authority by whom they are withheld must 
ultimately, even in the absence of tumult and 
bloodshed, be crushed by the inert preponde- 
rance alone of the discontented mass of the 
population. Had this self-evident principle been 
admitted by the blind and bigotted aristocracy of 
France, no convulsions would have taken place, 
nor the freedom of the French people have been 
cemented with blood. 

The inveterate and unjust prejudices of the 
nobles, and more particularly of the members of 
the Royal Family — which even five and twenty 
years of misfortune and exile could not eradicate 
-r-led immediately to those first excesses which 
shewed the people their strength and betrayed 
the weakness of the government. It is singular 
that neither the fruits of experience, nor the 
pangs of personal suffering, can rectify the 
warpings of the human mind ; and in the feelings 
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which in 1789, induced the Count d'Artois to 
convert the conciliatory object of the royal ses- 
sion into the immediate cause of the first revolu- 
tionary insurrections, may be traced the same 
spirit of bigotry, which in 1830, led him, as 
Charles X, to issue the ordinances by which he. 
lost his crown. 

Numerous other examples might be adduced 
which would form a collection of valuable les- 
sons for Kings and statesmen. But alas ! man 
profits not by the experience of others — often- 
times not by his own ; and it is not until we 
have obstinately and wickedly brought on the 
evil, that we choose, amid the pangs of tardy, 
and useless repentance, to open our eyes to 
truth! 

In offering Dumont's ideas to the public in an 
English garb, it only remains for the English 
Editor to add that his sole aim has been to give 
the author's meaning with clearness and preci- 
sion. If he has failed, it is not from want of 
zeal and attention. 

G. H. C. 

London, 29th March, 1832. 
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GENEVESE EDITOR, 



' It is not my intention to write a bic^raphical 
notice of M. Etienne Dumont. Two illu. 
strious authors, M. de Candolle and M. de Sis* 
mondi, have already paid their tribute of admi- 
ration to the memory of their departed friend and 
fellow-countryman. I cannot do better than 
refer the reader to the Bibliothhque universelle* 
and the Revue encyclopidique^-f in which they 
have deposited, with all the warmth of friendship, 

^ Bihhothkque universeUe, November 1829* 
t Revue encyclop^dique, vol. 44, p. 258, 
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the expresfflon of their regret at the loss which 
our country, science, and literature have just 
sustained. 

To render, however, the present work more 
intelligible, it is necessary that I should trace, 
in as rapid a sketch as possible, the principal 
circumstances of the author's life, especially 
those preceding the period to which the work 
alludes. When I have explained his connexion 
with politics and political men, long before 1789,. 
and the rank which he has since held in the lite- 
rary world, it will be more easy to understand 
how he, a stranger to France and to the great acta 
of the ¥Vench revolution, should have been able to 
relate facts hitherto unknown, and have acquired 
a right of passing judgment upon men and events^. 

M. Etienne Duraont, of Geneva, spent the 
early part of his life in his native country, where 
his talents as a preacher gained him well de*- 
served renown. In 1783, he left Geneva, ia 
consequence of its political troubles, and went 
to St. Petersburgh to join some members of his 
family who had settled there. During a resi« 
dence of eighteen months in this city, he was 
equally successful, and obtained the high con- 
sideration due to his merit and noble character. 
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ft He left St. Petersbiirgh m 1786, and went to 
Lmdon to reside witk Lord Shelburne, then a 
minister of state, who confided to him the general 
edueatMHi of his scdis^ Lord Shelbume, after- 
wards Marquis of Lansdowne, soon discovered 
the great talents ci M, Dumontj, whom he made 
bis friend. It was ia t^e hfi^use of this minister 
that he became acquainted with some of the most 
Ulustriotts men of the country; and amongst 
otheiB, with Sheridan^ Fox, Lord Holland, Sic 
Samu^ RooHlly) and Mr. Brougham, then 
% ^barrister, now Lord High Chancellor of E^^ 

< 'His eonnexipn with these distinguished in«^ 
dmduals, Ipwded upon friendship, similarity 
of' opinions apd lilifsrary occupatiops, and the 
pUfsiiii ;of gr€^t lObjects of : public utility^ 
gave them full opportunities of appreciating his 
high worth. He was generally known to be a 
man ai profound knowledge, correct judgment^, 
inreprochable character, and lively and brilliant 
wit. Each did him justice during his life, and 
they who have survived him continue to honor 
hisjnemory, 

..He formed a very particular intimacy with Sir 
Samuel Romillyj, a man equally distinguished. 
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by his private virtues and his great talents as a 
lawyer and a political orator. The friendship 
which united these two men, increased daily, 
nor did its activity cease till the death of Sic 
Samuel Romilly. M. Dumont was inconsola- 
ble for this loss, and never mentioned his de- 
parted friend without tears. 

In 1788, they undertook a journey to Paris 
together, and it was under Sir Samuel Romilly's 
auspices that M. Dumont first became acquainted 
with Mirabeau. During a sojourn of two months 
in the French capital, he saw the latter every 
day, and a certain affinity of talents and intel- 
lect led to an ultimate connexion between two 
men so opposed to each other in habits and cha* 
racter. It was on his return from Paris, that 
Dumont began his acquaintance with the cele- 
brated Bentham, which had so complete an in* 
fluence over his future opinions and writings, and 
fixed, as it were, his career as a writer on le- 
gislation. 

Dumont penetrated with a lively admiration 
for the genius of this extraordinary man, and 
profoundly struck with the truth of his theory 
and the consequences to which it so natu- 
rally led, applied all his talents to make the 
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writings of the English publicist kno?m, and de^ 
TOted the greater part of his life in rendering 
available to the world at large, the exhaustless 
store of knowledge which the ever active genius 
of Mr. Bentham was always increasing.* 

In 1789, M. Dumont suspended his labors in 
England to proceed to Paris with M. Duroverai 
ex-attomey-general of the republic of Geneva. 
The object of this journey was to obtain, through 
the return of M. Necker to office, and the events 
then passing in France, an unrestricted nestora* 
tion of Genevese liberty, by cancelling the treaty 
of guarantee between France and Switzerland, 
which prevented the republic from enacting new 
laws without the consent of the parties to this 
treaty. The necessary steps to which this mis* 
sion gave rise, brought M. Dumont into connexioa 
with most of the leading men in the constituant 

* The fbllowing works are the result of this labour: lo TVm* 
tises on legislatum, published in 1822, in 3 vols. 8vo. now in 
their diird edition ; 2o Theory o/jmmskments and rewordi, 2 Tob. 
8vo. also in its third edition ; 3o Tactics of legislative assemblies, 
two editions, J815 and 1822 ; 40 Judicial evidence, published in 
1823, and a second edition in 1830 ; 5o Judicial organisation and 
codification^ 1 vol. published in 1828. I do not here mention the 
numennis editions published in foreign countries. 
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assembly and made him an interested spectMoi^ 
sometimes a participator in the events of the 
French revolution. 

The importance c^ the changes about to be 
operated^ and the immense interest which this 
period inspired, determined M. Dumont to foUow 
closely the course of events. Like all the other 
generous and elevated niinds in Europe, he 
offered up his vows for the realization of the 
^eat hopes to which the first proceedings of the 
national assembly had given rise, and was desi- 
rous of assisting at occurrences which he consi- 
dered the forerunners of a new political era. His 
iprmer acquaintance with Mirabeau was renewed 
immediately after his return to Paris, and it conr 
tributed to prolong his residence in France, 
during which he co-operated in many of the 
works of that celebrated man;^ but being after- 
wards attacked in pamphlets and other periodi- 
cals as one of Mirabeau's writers, he felt much 
hurt at his name being mentioned publicly, and 
determined to return to England. The reputa- 
tion of being a subaltern writer was, as he him- 

'*' Ab a justification of what I here advance and which is stated 
by M. Dumont himself, I refer the reader to the faC'Simile of 
Mirabeau's correspondence with him, at the end of the vohii^e. 
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«^ States, by no meaDS flattering, and that of 
ah influential connexion with a man whose cha- 
racter was not untainted, alarmed his delicacy. 
From that period he sedulously employed his time 
in preparing Mr. Bentham^s manuscripts for pn- 
blfcation. 

In 1814, the restoration of Geneva to inde- 
pendence, induced M. Dumont to return to that 
city, which, subsequently, he tiever quitted 
for any length of time. ^ Until 1829, he de^ 
voted his talents to his country, to which hk 
rendered very eminent services. It would be 
a* work of snpererrogation to recall his claims 
to the gratitude of his fellow-citizens. All 
know and acknowledge how much they are in^ 
debted to his patriotism and devotion ; and to 
the genei^l mass of readers such details wouM 
present but little interest. In the autumn of 
1829, he undertook a tour of pleasure! to the 
north of Italy in company with one of his friends, 
^M. Bellamy Aubert;* and his family were im- 

* I cannot suffer this opportonity to pass without publicly ex- 
pressing the gratitude entertained by M. Dumont's fieumly towards 
M. Bellamy Aubert, whose active friendship and affectionate atten- 
tions soothed tiie last moments of his friend. This consolatory 
drcomstance, in so p^dnfrd an event, can alone in some degvee 
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patiently expecting his retorn, when they re*- 
ceived the news of his death. They who were 
intimate with him can alone appreciate the charm 
which his goodness of heart, his active benevo- 
lencct and his great talents threw around him. 
He loved to encourage youth, and could make 
himself the companion of all who approached him. 
Men of all ages and professions were sure to find, 
in his inexhaustible kindness and remarkable 
conversation, interest, advice, information and 
pleasure. * 

Among the many unpublished works which M. 
Dumont's friendship, much more than bis thirst 
for renown, confided to my care, 1 have selected 
for publication, in preference to any other, the 
one which appeared to me the best calculated 
to make him known in a literary capacity dif- 
ferent from that upon which he founded his 
honorable fame. It also appeared to me that 
a work, like the present, would diminish in va* 
lue. in proportion to the distance of its publi- 
cation from the events it records and the persons 
whom it makes known. This work, besides, 

assuage the grief produoed by a death so unexpected, which at 
a distance from his fomily and country, carried off a man in 
whose heart the love of both predominated. 
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contains materials for history which it is but 
just to submit to the judgment and criticism of 
those best able to appreciate them, I mean the 
contemporaries of the great epoch to which the5r 
refer. I must likewise state that of M. Dumont's 
other posthumous works, some are not finished, 
whilst others, written by parts and at different 
times, are not in a fit state to appear before 
the public. A last work of revision is yet ne^ 
cessary for the pupose either of placing the dif- 
ferent detached portions in the order pointed 
out by their author, or of separating the parts 
that are terminated and publishing them in b 
miscellane6us form. But all these reasons, de- 
rived from the subject itself, were not the only 
ones which fixed my determination. I was in^ 
fluenced in my choice principally from a desire 
of showing M. Dumont in a work entirely his 
own. Hitherto he has been known in the li* 
terary and scientific world only as the propa** 
gator of M. Bentham's ideas, and few are able 
to appreciate the full merit of his labors. M. 
Dumont had no literary ambition ; satisfied with 
the esteem of the distinguished individuals who 
knew him, he considered himself sufficiently re- 
warded by the consciousness of having contri- 
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buted to the happiness of mankind by the pitH 
pagation of useful ideas; and he never sought^ 
I will not say to raise his fame at the expense 
of that which his celebrated friend had so justly 
earned, but even to claim the share of renown 
to which he was really entitled. His own 
thoughts and ideas merged in those of Mr. 
Bentham, and he gave the whole to the pub* 
lie under the name of that great publicist, with- 
out ever troubling his head about the portion 
of honor and esteem which he should derive 
from them. But if such unequal participation 
Buited M. Dumont's modesty, it is no less in- 
cumbent upon me to endeavour to place him in 
the rank which is his due. Grod forbid, however, 
that I should desire here to raise a controversy, 
by claiming for M. Dumont all or the principal 
part of the merit belonging to the works which 
appeared under the name of Mr. Bentham. It 
would be against evidence and would, moreover, 
be a violation of the respect I owe to M. Du- 
mont's memory ; for the latter did not cease, 
to the end of his life, expressing his enthusiastic 
admiration of the English publicist.* My design 

* This 18 what he wrote a few days before his death : " What 
I most admire is, the manner in which Mr. Bentham has 
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bflol^yto proY^itbac if Al. Dumont cooseiited 
to woriL in the setood rank, if he. jHreferred. iii 
MBie sort to abaadon his owd stock, and culti* 
mte the ideas of another, it ¥ras the effect df 
choice, not necessity; and nothing can answer 
my pQrf>ose better, than the publication of a 
bocdc written solely by himsdf, which shows in 
detail, and by precise facts, .the high considera* 
tioD which he enjoyed from the celebrated men 

doim lis principle, tbe developement he has given to it, and 
the ligorooB logic of hia indudiona firom it. The first book of 
the Dreatises on legislation, ia an art of reasoning upon this prin- 
ciple, of distingaishing it from the fialse notions which usurp its 
phoe, ofiaialysiii^eTi], and of showing Hie strength'of the legiaktor 
itfHie four tantftiona,' natural, moral, political, and religious* * The 
wlMile ia aew, at least wi!}i regard to method and arFangemeat. 
«id thejr ^o have attadced the prinoiple generally, have taken 
good cire not to make a qiecial attack iq>on the detailed exposition 
of the system. Egotism, and materialism! Howabsurd! No- 
dung hut vile declamation and insipid mummery ! Look into the 
eailalogiie of pleaaures; for i^ rank whkHi the author assigns to 
fhstm of benevolenoe, and see how he finds in them tbe germ of dtt 
aockd virtues! Hiaadmiiabk Treatise tgpon the indin^ meam qf 
frmfonimg crime, contains amoi^ others, three chapters sufficient 
to pnlverise all those miserable objections. One is on the cultiva- 
tion of benevdenoe, another on the proper use of the motive of ho- 
aar« and the tibird on the unportance of religion when maintain- 
ed m a proper directioci; that ia to say, of that religion which con- 

C 
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with whom he lived, and proves the depth and 
correctness of his judgment, the elegance of his 
mind, his feelings of high honour, and gives be^ 
sides; a speciknen of his own powers of composi^ 
tion. It will also be seen, in this work, how 
often men of eminence had recourse to his 
counsels, his infottnatton and his, pen; whence 
it may be inferred, that if he afterwards con- 
sented to become second to Mr. Bentham^ it 



duces to th6 benefit of society. I am convinced that Fenrion Imnsdi^ 
wonld have put his name to every word of this doctrine. Ckmsider 
tile nature and iramber of Mr. Bentinon's vrorldB ; see what "U ivide 
range he has taken in kgiilattoii ; and is it not adinowledged; ihat 
no man has more the character of originality, indqpeadnoe, low 
ltd public good, disinterestedness, and noble comage in baraving.the 
dai^rs and persecutions, whidi have more than once threatened 
his old age ? His moral life is as beavHfid as his iMtellectwd. Mr. 
Bentham passes in inland, whetiier with justice or not I am 
unable to determine, for tiie chief, I mean the spnitiial diief» df 
the radical fNurty. His name, therefore, is not in good repute wiHi 
liioseia power, or those who see greater dangers than advaotqfea 
in a reform, especially a radical reform. I do not pretend to give 
an opinion, eittier for or against, but it nniBt be understood, tint 
he has never enjoyed the favour either of government or of Ite 
high sffistocracy ; add thiis must guide, even in other cotkntries, 
those who desiare not to commit thems^es ; for Mr. BJenduHa's 
e^Mign leads nefither to riches nor to pow^r. 
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vias not from the speculation of an inferior 
mind, incapable of proceeding alone^ and who 
would consider such an association as a real 
hrnnu^fartuntj but rather frcmx that true modesty, 
which made him^ provided the good were don€» 
care little to whom it^^as attributed. 

M. Dumont by no means looked upon these 
Recollections as a finished work. He spoke of 
them as a sketch which he intended to go orer 
again and complete. He intended them as notes 
upon things and persons ; as materials for a 
historical work of a higher order than simple 
memoirs ; — but he alone could have made it com- 
plete, and I should consider it a breach of duty 
on my part, had I endeavoured to supply the 
deficiencies, or omissions which" may be remarked 
in it, or attempted to finish it even according to 
the plan he had himself laid down when talking 
on the subject 

Whatever regret we may feel that the sudden 
death of the author should have prevented the 
completion of this work, it will nevertheless 
remain as one of the most interesting sources of 
information and research for the history of the 
period to which it refers. 

M. Dumont's intimacy with the principal per- 
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sonages of that epoch, and particulariy- witb 
Mirabeau, afforded him the knowledge of umsky: 
fkcts unknown to most of those who have written 
upon the same subject ; and besides observations 
on the general events of the revolution, these 
Recollections contain a number of anecdotes never 
published, and statements concerning persons and 
things, more or less important no doubt, but 
which are all of great interest. 

What appears to me more particularly to add 
to the merit of this work, and distinguish it irom 
every production of the same kind, is that M. 
Dumont, a stranger to France, would never con- 
sent, from -a sentiment of propriety which does 
him much credit-^very rare at that period*^to 
take an active part in the events which passed 
before his eyes, nor exercise any public functions. 
He has, therefore, nothing to conceal, nor any mo- 
tive for altering facts in order to present his own 
conduct in a more favorable light. His love of 
freedom and his great talents made *him the con- 
fidant of great projects, and a contributor to 
important works, but never in any other capacity 
than as the friend or adviser of the real authors. 
The instant this association of intellect and 
talents attracted the public attention, and he per- 
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that the hopes he had founded oa the 
patriotism of those with whom he was connected, 
faded before a sad reality, he hastened to abandon 
the place he occupied, and withdrew. 

I have only another word to say; it is re^ 
specting the opinions formed by M. Dumont, 
upon the proceedings of the constituent assem- 
bly. Perhaps his judgments may be deemed 
severe ; but if the period, when he wrote his 
Recolleotions, be taken into: consideration, that is 
to say 1799, when not many years had elapsed 
mice the disorders into whiek anarchy had 
plunged France-^and it be reoollected that when 
he went to Paris, he had already resided several 
years in England, it may seem less surprising that 
he should sometimes express . strong disappro- 
bation. Looking at the proceedings of the 
national assembly, over which a thoughtless aild 
enthusiastic heat too often presided, he naturally 
assumed as his point of comparison, the prudent 
slowness and regular form of the ' English par- 
liament. This contrast must have struck hitn 
painfully, and he might have been the more 
induced to blame what he saw, because the 
labors of the constituent assembly did not pro- 
duce the results anticipated by every friend of 
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freedom. He would judge 4iffereBtly now^ when 
subsequent events have placed this great epoch 
in its proper light. The action ^f time which 
effaces or softens prejudices, and the succession 
of events which can alone enable us to look from 
%n eminence, permit us now to form a correct 
lodgment of the mission of the national assembly. 
It- was called upon, at the very outset, loannouace 
to Europe the destruction of the ancient social 
order, and prepare for the establishiaent of a new 
one in France. They who then so istrangly 
blamed it for having founded nothing, were not» 
a position fietirly to appreciate its works. Their 
wishes, founded, it is tme, upon praise-worthy 
motives, made them unjust; they demanded "of 
the assembly more than it could perform ; and 
assigned it smother task than that which Pro- 
vidence had jQxed. A generous impatience to see 
a realization of the great destinies of man, made 
them anticipate the periods prescribed by the 
order of progress, and they bitterly vituperated 
the constituent assembly for not equalling the 
vast hopes which they bad conceived. This as- 
sembly, however, which contained most of the 
great and generous minds then distinguished in 
France, accomplished with grandeur, boldness. 
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and impartiality, the noblest and most exten- 
sive task ever confided to any body of men. 

At the present time, when we can better appre- 
ciate the difficulties and dangers it had to en- 
counter, and the immensity of the services it 
rendered to the cause of humanity, by destroying 
the obstacles which stopped the progress of 
civilization, we exact less, and are more grateful ; 
— in short we are become just. 

I might have softened expressions of severe 
criticism, and struck out certain passages which 
may displease some, but it would have been a 
betrayal of confidence. This work was a deposit 
placed in my hands, and I restore it to the public 
such as it was intrusted to me, unaltered and 
untouched. 

J. L. Duval, 

Member of the Representative Council of Geneva. 
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RECOLLECTIONS 



OF 



MIRABEAU. 



CHAPTER I. 



I have just read the ' Annals of the French 
devolution/ by Bertrand de Molleville. This 
'^^ork has recalled to my recollection a variety of 
^^cts whose secret causes are known to me ; it 
l^as also reminded me of my connexion with many 
^>f the leading characters of that period. A lapse 
of ten years has effaced a number of circum- 
stances from my memory, and were 1 to wait 
^^uch longer, 1 should retain only a very vague 
idea of the many remarkable events which oc- 

fi 
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curred under my own observation. My friends 
have repeatedly urged roe to commit to paper the 
details with which I have been in the habit of en- 
tertaining them in private conversation. I have 
hitherto refused, from an invincible repugnance to 
speak of myself. Having been rather a spectator 
than au actor in these events, I can conscientiously 
declare, that in the little participation I had in 
them, my intentions were always pure, however 
defective may have been my judgment. But not 
having attached consequence to any thing I ever 
said or did^ I have kept no journal, and have th^s 
suffered many interesting matters to escape me. 
1 did not, at the time, perceive their importance, 
and it is only by looking back at them through a 
lapse of years, that I am able to appreciate their 
value. In the work of Bertrand de Molleville, 
I have read many details which had already 
escaped my memory, and I feel the necessity of 
putting my own fugitive recollections into a per- 
manent form. 

I cannot better employ my leisure hours at 
Bath than by devoting them to this task, which, 
if it prove tedious, as I fear it will, I have only .to 
suspend, and throw into the fire what I have 
written. 
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My jotnmey ta Parfe was occafiKotted by the 
revdiation at Owevahi 178^. I went thither with 
]>urovefai, ex-attomey-genefal of Getieva, in eon- 
sequence of M. Necker's retiirn to office, and the 
events then passing in France. We had two ob- 
jefets in view : one? to' render Geneva wholly free, 
by imnnlling the treaty which prevented her from 
making laws without the approbation of the powers 
which bad become guarantees of that treaty j the 
other, to coitiplete that which the Geiievese revo- 
lution hid only commenced ; for this revolution 
"having beeri^ effecited with great precipitation, the 
popular party had obtained oily a portion of the 

» 

rights of which they had beien deprived in 1782. 
The councils had yielded some of their usurped 
powers, but had managed to retain sevieral. The 
Grenetdse residents in London were by no meand 
ssitisfied with this arrangement, and the clause 
Which they reprobated the most, was the one 
which provided that the exiles, though recalled, 
should not resume their offices and honors:. Meet- 
ings had been held on this subject ; and as I had 
not been banished, but was only a voluntary exile, 
it was considered that I could plead the cause of the 
esriles with much more propriety than themtelves. 
My notions of liberty had been strengthened by my 

b2 
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residence in England, and by the liberal spirit of 
the writings published^ at that period, in France. 
I was one of the most active at our Genevese 
meetings ; and I undertook to write a pamphlet 
containing all the observations we had made upon 
the new Genevese code. My work was well re- 
ceived ; and it was proposed to address it to our 
fellow citizens* Duroverai, who had just arrived 
from Ireland, persuaded me that the work would 
prove more effective if published at Paris j an4 
that it was necessary to prevent a ratification pf 
the treaty by the powers, otherwise the imperfect 
state of things then existing, might be rendered 
permanent and conclusive. 

The affairs of Geneva are totally foreign to the 
present work. But it was necessary that I should 
make known my object in going to Paris, and 
show that, by a concatenation of events, all con- 
nected with that object, I found myself mixed up 
with the French revolution. Before I enter upon 
my subject, I must premise that my principal re- 
collections relate to Mirabeau, and I am therefore 
bound to begin by stating the origin of my con- 
nection with him. 

In 1788, 1 spent the months of August and Sep- 
tember, at Paris, with my friend Mr. Romilly, of 
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London. Romilly is descended from a French 
family, who took refuge in England after the revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantes ; an event of which be 
never spoke without blessing the memory of Louis 
XIV, to whom he thus owed the obligation of 
being an Englishman. He had embraced the pro- 
fession of the law, and practised at the Chancery 
bar, where success is attended with much less 
6ciat than in the Court of King's Bench. 

During Mirabeau's visit to London in ) 784, he 
had become very intimate with Romilly. He was 
then engaged in his work on the order of Cincinna- 
tus, and had in his portfolio plans and sketches 
of several other works, upon which he took good 
care to consult every person capable of affording 
him information. He was then poor, and obliged 
to live by his writings. He wrote his Considera- 
tions on the Escaut, from a letter by M. Chauvet, 
which gave him the first idea of the work. Hav- 
ing become acquainted with a geographer, whose 
name I forget, he also meditated writing a 
onivetsal geography. Had any one offered him 
the elements of Chinese grammar, he would, no 
doubt, have attempted a treatise on the Chinese 
langui^. He studied a subject whilst he was 
writing upon it, and he only required an assistant 
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who furnished matter. He could contrive to get 
notes and additionis from twenty different hfinds; 
and had he been offered a good price, I am confi*- 
dent he would have undertaken to write even an 
encyclopaedia. 

His activity was prodigious. If be worked 
little himself, he made others work very faardv 
He had the art of finding out men of talent, and 
of successfully flattering those who oould be of 
use to him. He worked upon them ^ikrith insiaua* 
tions of friendship, and ideas of public bene&:^ 
His interesting and animated conversation, ynb 
like a hone which he used to sharpen his tools. 
Nothing was lost to him. He collected with care 
anecdotes, conversations, and thoughts*--appropri« 
ated, to his own benefit, the fruits of the reading 
and study of his friends — knew how to use the in^ 
formation thus acquired, so as to appear always 
to have possessed it — and when he had begun a 
work in earnest, it was seen to make a rapid and 
daily progress. 

In London he fell in with D • • . . , who was 
writing a History of the Revolutions of Greneva, 

* WHen, at a later period, Mirabeau wanted my tervioes, lie 
i^dke to me inporaiae of my friends, and talked about Geneva* Tbis 
was a species (^ Rmu de$ FocAe^— it softened and subjugated «^e* 
Note hy Duwumt. 
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tbe firBt voittme of which he had already pub- 
litl^^ D < • w ^ wished to be an author without 
itB being knowDt and seeined to blame himself for 
writing this work. He pressed Mirabeau to take 
his manuscripts and compose a History of Geneva. 
In less than a week, Mirabeau showed him an 
extract he had made from the volume already pub^ 
lished. It waflf done in a masterly style; was 
energetic, rapid and interesting, I know not 
^9¥hBt made D < w . ^ diange his mind, but, on a 43ud- 
deM,; he withdvew his mannscripts from Mirabeau. 
The coBseqaence was a coolness, and something 
wdrse, between them. These two men could nevier 
hare trorknd in conjunction^ Mirabeau, however, 
declared that he only wanted the second place, 
and wouldl willingly yidd to D . . . . the honor of 
tiie Midertafcing; but the truth is, he thought 
4iittt his reputation would absorb that of his com*- 
panion, abd that D . . • . would be considered, at 
finety but as a mason who had brought the stones 
and mortar for the edifice, of which Mirabeau was 
Am architect 

. /Wkenwe arrived, at Paris in 1788, the charac- 
racter of the Count de Mirabeau was in the lowest 
pOMible state of degradation. He had been o^* 
ployed at Berlin, by M. de Galonne, was con* 
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nected with all the enemieB of Necker, agaiMt 
whom he had several times exercised his pen, nnd 
was considered as a dangerous enemy and a slippery 
friend. His law-suits with his family — his elope- 
ments — his imprisonments and his morals, couU 
not be overlooked, even in a city so lax as Parit ; 
and his name was pronounced with detestation 
at the houses of some of our most intimate friends. 
Romilly, almost ashamed of his former friendship^ 
for Mirabeau, determined not to renew acquaiipit- 
ance with him. But Mirabeau was not a man oC 
etiquette; and having learnt our address from: 
Target, at whose house we had dined, he deterr:, 
mined to call upon us. The noise of a carriage* at 
the door, drove Romilly to his room, deBiriag. mcb' 
should it be a visitor on a call of ceremony^^to sfgt < 
that he was out. Mirabeau was announced, aiid 
I did not send word to Romilly, because I thought 
he wished to avoid seeing the count ; and as his 
room was only separated by a thin partition from 
the one we were in, I concluded that he would be 
able to distinguish the voice of our visitor, ■■ aad 
make bis appearance if he pleased. Mimbeau 
began the conversation by talking of our mutual 
friends in London. He then spoke of Genevat 
for he well knew that to a Genevese there was no 
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greater pleasure than talking of his country. He 
said many flattering things of a city which, by 
producing so many distinguished men, had contri- 
buted td the general mass, so large a share of 
genius and learning ; and he concluded by affirm- 
ing, that he should never be happy until he could 
liberate that city from the fetters imposed upon it 
by the revolution of 1782. Two hours seemed 
but a moment ; and M irabeau was, in my estima- 
tion, the most interesting object in Paris. The 
visit ehded by my promising to dine with him 
die same day, and he was to return and fetch me 
in his carriage. 

*' With whom have you been talking so long ?" 
said Bomilly, on leaving his room, to which this 
long visit bad confined him. — '' Did you not re- 
cognise his voice?** enquired I. — "No.'' — ''Yet 
yoti Well know the individual, and I even think 
you must have heard a panegyric on yourself, 
wbieh woold have made a superb funeral oration.'" 
-— '^Wbat! was it Mirabeau ?"— " It was; and 
may- 1 be a fool all my life, if I allow the prejudices 
of our friends to prevent me from enjoying his 
company. I belong neither to Calonne's party» 
nor to Necker's; but to his, whose conversatio^r^ 
animates and delights me. Asa commencement, I 
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am going to dine with him to-day." Mirabeau 
soon returned, took us both with him, and in a 
very short time overcame our prejudices. We 
visited him often ; and taking advantage of the fine 
weather, made many excursions into th6 country. 
We dined with him in the Bois de Boulogne, at 
St. Cloud, and at Vincennes; at which latter 
place, he showed us the dungeon in which he had 
been confined three years. 

I never knew a man who, when he chose, coold 
make himself so agreeable as Mirabeau. He was 
a delightful companion in every sense of the word ; 
obliging, attentive, full of spirits, and possessed of 
great powers of mind and imaginatioD. It Was 
impossible to maintain reserve with him; you 
were forced into fiamiliarity, obliged to forego 
etiquette and the ordinary forms of society, and 
call him simply by his name. Although fond of 
his title of count, and, at the bottom of bis heart, 
attaching great importance to noble birth, be had 
too much good sense not to know when he could 
avail himself of it with propriety ; he therefore 
made a merit of its voluntary abdication. The 
forms of good breeding, which have been so pro*- 
^TJfierly compared to the cotton and other soft mate* 
rials placed between china vases, to prevent their 
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being" Imiken by collision^ keeps men at a certain 
distanee from each other and prevents, as it were, 
the 'contact of hearts. Mirabeau rejected them. 
Bm fint care was to remove such obstacles, and 
intimate intercourse with him was attended with 
a sort of agreeable asperity, a pleasant cradity of 
expression, more apparent than real ; for under 
the disguise of roughness, sometimes even of rude* 
ness, was to be found all the reality of politeness 
and flattery. After the stiff aud ceremonious 
eonversations of formal good breeding, there 
was a ftiteinating novelty in his, never rendered 
iMipid by forms in common use. His residence 
at Berlin bad supplied him with a stock of curious 
anecdotes ; for his scandalous letters were not then' 
pablished. He was, at this period, publishing his 
book on the Prussian monarchy. This produc-^ 
tion consisted of a work by Major Mauvillon, and 
extracts from difibrent memoirs procured at great 
expense. I^o one could, for a moment, suppose that, 
doting a residence of only eight months at Berlin, 
Mirabeau could himself have written eight volumes, 
in which he had mtrodnced every possible informa- 
tion relative to the government of Prussia. But he 
had the mmt of employing the talents of an officer 
scarcely known to the government he served, and 
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the Prussian ministers must have been much sur- 
prised at finding that a man who had made so 
short a sojourn in their country, could singly under- 
take so arduous a task, and succeed in supplying 
them with more materials than could be found in 
the united offices of their several departments. 
This work is an illustration, by facts, of Adam 
Smith's principles of political economy; and it 
clearly proves that Prussia has always been a 
sufferer, whenever she has departed from thos^ 
principles. 

This was the period of the famous quarrel be- 
tween M. de Calonne and M. Necker, about the 
d^cit. The former had good reasons for endea- 
vouring, by a direct charge* to throw upon other 
shoulders the weight of his own responsibility. 
He had accused M. Necker of having imposed 
upon the nation by a statement, that on leaving 
office, instead of a deficiency, there was an over- 
plus of ten millions of iivres. M. de Calonne's 
article, teeming with arithmetical calculations, 
and specious arguments, had produced a certain 
effect upon the public mind. M. Necker, who 
had just resumed office, had announced his reply 
as forthcoming. Mirabeau was preparing to re- 
fute the latter, even before it had appeared and 
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he could possibly know its contents. M. 
Necker^s enemies were in the habit of meeting at 
the house of Panchaud, the banker, a man of 
talent, and well versed in finance, but who, after 
a disgraceful bankruptcy, was lost in character 
more than he was ruined in fortune. On the 
publication of M. Necker's work, the committee 
met daily, and Mirabeau always attended to collect 
observations, and inveigh against the minister. 
He anticipated the most triumphant success ; and 
talked confidently of exposing the charlatan, rip- 
pifig hhn operiy and laying him at Galonne's feet, 
convicted of falsehood and incapacity. But this 
fierce ardour was soon exhausted by its own vio- 
lence ; and he said no more on the subject him- 
selfy nor was he pleased when any other person 
mentioned it in his presence. I often asked him 
why this refutation was delayed; by what no- 
velty of kindly feelings he spared the great char- 
latan, who was enjoying an unmerited reputation ; 
and why Panchaud's committee deferred this great 
act of justice? Mirabeau, to get rid of these at- 
tacks, which, after his foolish boasting, he could 
not well parry, at length informed me that M. 
Necker*s aid was necessary for the formation of the 
8tates-general, that his popularity was useful, and 
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that the question of the deficit was absorbed by 
the more important one of the double representa- 
tion of the tiers-Hat. 

From this fact I infer that M. Necker^s 
answer had proved victorious and that his 
enemies could not succeed in injuring his cha- 
racter. 

We went with Mercier, the author of the 
" Tableau de Paris/' and Mallet-Dupan, to see 
these horrid dens, the Salpetrifere and Bic6tre« I 
never saw any thing more hideous ; and these 
two establishments at the gates of the metropolis 
strongly display the careless frivolity of the 
French. The hospital contained the germ of 
every loathsome disease ; the prison was the 
school of every crime. Romilly, much moved, 
wrote, in a letter to a friend, an energetic de- 
scription of these two receptacles of wretched- 
ness. I mentioned this description to Mirabeau, 
who was anxious to see it. After reading it, 
to translate and publish it was the work of a 
single day ; and he completed a small volume by 
adding a translation of an anonymous paper 
on the administration of the criminal law of 
England. The work was announced as trans- 
lated from the English, by the Count de Mira- 
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beau ; but the public, aq«ustomed to disguises of 

this nature, imputed to him the authorship of 

both. The success of this book was great, and its 

profits covered his expenses for a month. Mira- 

beau enjoyed a high reputation as a writer. His 

work on the Bank of St. Charles, his '' Denun-* 

ciation of Stock-jobbing," his *' Considerations 

on the Order of Cincinnatus," and his '' Lettres 

de Cachet," were his titles to fame. But if all 
who had contributed to these works^^ had each 

claimed his share, nothing would have remained 
as Mirabeau's own, but a certain art of arrange- 
ment, some bold expressions and biting epi- 
grams, and, numerous bursts of manly eloquence, 
certainly not the growth of the French Academy. 
He obtained from Clavi^re and Panchaud the 
materials for his writings on finance. Clavi^re 
supplied him with the subject matter of hi^ Letter 
to the King of Prussia. De Bourges was the 
author of his address to the Batavians, and I have 
often been present at the disputes between them, 
to which this circumstance gave rise. Mirabeau 
did not deny the debt ; but de Bourges seeing 
the success of the work, was enraged at having 
been sacrificed to the fame of another. Mirabeau 
stood so high with the public^ that the partners 
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of his labours could not succeed in destroying a 
reputation which they had themselves established 
for him. I have often compared Mirabeau to a 
general making conquests through his lieutenants 
virhom he afterwards subjects to the very authority 
they have founded for him. Mirabeau had cer- 
tainly a right to consider himself the parent of all 
these productions^ because he presided at their 
birth, and without his indefatigable activity they 
would never have seen the light. 
' Clavi^re, as much annoyed as any man could 
be at having served as a pedestal to Mirabeau's 
fame, had formed a connection with Brissot de 
' Warville, with whom he wrote in conjunction. 
Mirabeau called Brissot a literary jockey^ and 
spoke of him with contempt, but entertained a 
high opinion of Clavi^re, with whom he was 
j desirous of a renewal of intimacy. There had 
j been no direct rupture between them, but much 
- bitter feeling. Clavi^re called Mirabeau a jack- 
daw that ought to be stripped of his borrowed 
plumes ; but this jackdaw, even when deprived 
of his borrowed plumes, was still armed with a 
powerful spur, and could soar above all the rest 
of the literary tribe. 

Mirabeau introduced us to Dupont de Nemours 
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and Cliampfort« Dupont, author of the '^Gitileii's 
^[^merides," aiuiibe zealoua friend of Turcot, 
had.the reputation . of an honest man and a clever 
ecpiUKQiat ; but he rendered himself a little fi^* 
cttlous by fbe affectation of importance witk 
which he complained of having' to correspond 
witiLfoiir kki^. We found him one morning ocr 
cupied in writing a work on leather, in which he 
showed^that the government had never been con* 
sistent in its regulations on this matter. ** This 
^orjc," said hoj '^ will be more entertaining than 
i^qovel;': apd^.as.a specimen, he read to us seven 
or eight heavj and tedious chapters ; but he re- 
wafvled usfor this ennui by giving us many anec-^ 
dpt^ of the assembly of notables, of which he 
had been. secretary* He mentioned, among other 
things, «| y^ry successful bourmot. Tithes were 
tl^ aubject of discussion. ''Tithes," said the 
Archbishop of Aix, in a whining tone, ''that 
vqbmtarj/ offering of the devout faithful . • • — « 
''t Tithes^" interrupted the Duke de la Rochefau- . 
could, in his quiet and modest way, which ren- 
der€|d the trait more piquant, ''that voluntary 
oflfering 9f the devout faithful, concerning which > 
there are now forty thousand law-suits in the 

kingdom/^ - 

c 
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Cbampfoirt aiid Mirabeau kept up a leciproMl 
exchange of absurd compliments. The former 
affected UKLependeuce of cfaaracter eiven to^ maga^ 
larity. Althou^ intimate with several diirtm* 
guished persons atieourt, psrticularly with M. da 
VaudreuiU he always made a .p<»a^ of r ailiagv ta 
their presence, against every thkig connectai 
with fai^ office and elevated rank, fie auwd 
at passing for a misanthropist ; but his disliketof 
human -kind arose fnam piide aloae, and 'Waa^ 
manifested only in epigrams. Whilst jothera eon 
deavoured, with a battering ram, to ovs»Btfaffoi# 
the Colossus, he attempted to cripple, him rwilB 
shafts of satire. Knowing htm aftevwarda mmm 
intimately, I saw a great deal of him ; ^and^ imbim 
passion for revolution, I could jdiseem oolhiBg;!^^ 
a species of wounded vamty^ susceptible .of* jm) 
enjoyment save the one Eeaalting from the tavw^ 
throw of that superiority of talent wjbdch hadtglH—' 
him umibrage. He hated the iwtiitution of ^ntt]r% 
nage, because he was himself iUegitimate ; i Mttif 
he declaimed against persons of rank aiMl mAmi; 
ence, lest he should .be a^ispectod of eaJQ^fiBf j 
i»>urt patronage. By his own acoofvat^. he fiwa* 
severe moralist, and yet he sought his plea#tfMW( 
in the very coarsest and most degrading JkiMl iof : 
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VDlttpttMMi9ttes8. Mirabeau said that a statue 
oagiit to be raised to kirn by the physicians, 
hscwse he had discosered, in the stews of the 
Fdiait {Loyal, the geroi of a disease thought to be 
etStiiljCfr^^-a kind of leprosy or elejdiantiasis. 

W^e had other aeqindntaBpes at Paris besides 
Mimbew, iMPoong whom we dared not boast 
aboire oiir breath pf our intimajcy with th^ latter. 
There Wiove the Puke de la Rochefoucauld, M« 
d« Malediieijbes, M. de Lafayette, Mr. Jeffeiison, 
the America minister. Mallet du Pan, the Abb^ 
Bf oreMet^ and many other personages less known. 
French copiFMiation at this period was much 
less ^yial than it used to be. The approaching 
coawDcetktn of the states-general, the importance 
ef {MSaivg political eyents, interesting questions oi^ 
freedom^ ^4 the near approach of a crisis which 
would afeot the fufture destinies of the aatk^ 
ww^jil norei -topics at Paris, where they exeited 
a divejtiity q€ opimons, and raised a fermentatioa 
iMdeh^ though y^ but fe^ly developed, imparted 
a^itti^nig s^mulils to conversation. Erery mind 
{llatlgM vM ifficertam futurity and speculated in 
aMMdan^ wMi his fisars or his wi^es. In^he 
faultier dlasees, hot a single individual remained 
ittdiffsreiit (to what was passing, and even the 

c 2 
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mass of the people commenced an agitation of 
which they scarcely knew the object. 

The two months we spent at Paris were so 
well filled, the company we saw so varied, the 
whole of our time so profitably employed, the 
objects we beheld so interesting, and the scene so 
constantly changing, that in this short period, I 
lived more than during whole years of my subse- 
quent life. I was chiefly indebted to my fellow- 
traveller for the reception I met with. I was 
under his auspices, and as his society was much 
courted, I did not encounter neglect. I was 
proud of his merit, and when I perceived that he 
was understood and appreciated, my heart warmed 
with the exultation of friendship at the considera- 
tion he enjoyed without perceiving it. I cannot 
at present conceive how, in so short a time, we 
managed to get through all we performed. Ro- 
milly, always so quiet and measured in his 
motions, is yet a man of unceasing activity. He 
does not lose even minutes. He devotes himself 
in earnest to whatever he is doing ; and, like 
the hand of a clock, never stops, although his 
motions are so equal as to be scarcely perceptible. 

I can fancy I see him now before me, over- 
whelmed with business in the most laborious of 
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professions ; nevertheless he finds leisure to read 
every important book that appears, recurs often 
to his classics, sees much company, and yet never 
appears pressed for time. Economy of time is a 
virtue I never possessed, and my days often pass 
away without leaving any trace. Romilly com- 
municated his activity to me, and taught me an 
art which unfortunately I shall never be able to 
make available*. 

On our departure, Mirabeau accompanied us 
as far as Chantilly, where we spent a delightful 
day, making projects to meet again ; and we 
agreed to keep up a regular correspondence, 
which, however, we did not even begin. Mira- 
beau was full of his plan concerning the states- 
general. He foresaw the difficulties he should have 
to encounter in his election 4 but he already aimed 
at becoming one of the representatives of the tiers- 
Stat, from a notion that he should thereby raise 
himself to greater eminence, and that his rank 
would add fresh 6clat to his popular principles. 
I will here give another instance of his ac- 
tivity — of his avarice, I may say, in collecting 

* Sir Samuel Romilly died in London in 1818.-— ^To/f by the 
Qmevete Editor. 
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the smallest literary materials. He gavtf flw a 
methodical list of the subjects^ we had diictraseil 
together in conversation, and npon which we kad 
differed. It was headed thus : ** List of aubfeote 
which Damont engages, upon the fieiith of friend- 
shipi to treat conscientiously, and send to Mirabeaa 
very shortly after his return to London. DlveiB 
anecdotes an his remdence in Rusm; biographical 
sketches of several celebrated Genevese ; opiniam 
on national education," ftc There were eighteen 
items in all, and his recollection of them was 
a proof of his attention and faithful memory. 
He was desirous of forming a collection of susii 
materials, that he might use them at his leisuifia^ 
Mirabeau could adopt every style of cooduct aiid 
conversation, and though not himself a mwal 
man, he had a very decided taste for the society 
of those whose rigidity of principle and seveirity 
of morals contrasted with the laxity of his own^ 
His mode of inspiring confidence was to con- 
fess candidly the faults and follies of his youtii, 
express regret at his former errors^ and de- 
clare that he would endeavour to expiaote them 
by a sedulous and useful application of his 
talents in future to the cause of humanity and 
liberty, without allowing any personal advan* 
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tage to turn him from his purpose. He had 
preserved, eyen in the midst of his excesses, a 
certain dignity and elevation of mind, combined 
with energy of character, which distinguished 
him from those effeminate and worn out rakes, 
those walking shadows, with which Paris swarmed; 
and one was tempted to admit, as an excuse for 
his fiaults^ the particular circumstances of his 
education, and to think that bis virtues belonged 
te btmself and that his vices were forced upon 
him. I never knew a man more jealous of the 
esteem^ of those whom he himself esteemed, or 
boa who could be acted upon more easily, if 
excated by a sentiment of high honour ; but 
there was nothing unifonn and permanent in his 
icluunacter^ His mind proceeded by leaps and 
starts, and obeyed too many impetuous masters. 
When . burning with pride or jealousy, his pas* 
sions were terrible ; he was no longer master 
o£ himself, and committed the most dangerous 
imprudences. 

>; Having thus explained the origin of my intimacy 
with Misabeau, I return to the journey I under- 
took with^M. Duroverai, in 1789, for the purpose 
of trying if, with M* Necker'9 return to office, we 
could not better the condition of the Genevese 
exiles. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



A somewhat; ludicrous circumstance occurred 
during our joqmey. I have but an imperfect re- 
collection of it. All was in a bustle for the election 
of the deputies ; and the primary assemblies of the 
bailliages, composed of shopkeepers and peasants, 
knew not how. to proceed with an election. We 
were breakfasting at Montreuil-sur-Mer, if I recol- 
lect right, and while chatting with our host, the lat- 
ter acquainted us with the trouble and embarrass- 
ment attendant upon their meetings. Two or 
three days had been lost in disputes and confu- 
sion, and they had never even heard of such 
things as a president, a secretary, or voting tick- 
ets. By way of a joke, we determined to become 
the legislators of Montreuil, and having called for 
pen, ink and paper, began to draw up short regu- 
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latioas indicating the proper mode of conducting 
these elections. Never did work proceed more 
gaily than ours. In an hour it was complete, 
though interrupted every moment by peals of 
laughter. We then read and explained it to our 
host; who, delighted at the idea of acquiring con- 
sequence, entreated that we would give it to him, 
assuring us that he would make good use of it. 
We would willingly have delayed our journey for 
a day to assist at this assembly and behold the 
incipient dawn of democracy in France, but we 
could not spare the time. Soon after our arrival 
at Paris, we were not a little surprised at reading 
in the public prints, that the assembly at Mon- 
treuil had finished its election the first of any, 
and great praises were bestowed upon the order 
which had been established there. 

This circumstance is not so unimportant as it 
might at first appear. It displays either the care* 
lessness or the incapacity of a government which 
could order so unusual a thing as a popular elec- 
tion, without drawing up a regular form of pro- 
ceeding so as to prevent disputes and confusion. 

On our arrival at Paris, we waited on M. 
Necker, and in an interview with that minister, 
perceived that the question of the Genevese gua- 
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rantee would not be m^ easify settled u we had 

mttkipated^ The King woutd> neither oo&feeilt to 

annul the edict of 1782^ nor risk a refusal of h» 

assent to an arrangemedt voluntarily entered; into 

by* both {parties. Aa the negocittkni threatflnetf 

to: be; loAg, I spent a few weeks at GlatilSre^B 

eauntry-4iduse at Si»rdoe, where I employed tof* 

aelf in re-writing my ' AddresK to the eitiaena nf 

'€ren^a/ I was aided in this task by Glaritee, 

DuroveMti, and Reybaz, the latter being lay An»- 

tarchus ibr the style ; for this was Hiy appi^entiG^ 

ship in the art of composition, at least upen poli-» 

tieal topics* The work was finished, and sent 4o 

Gkeneva two or three months after« I say notibiiig 

of the sensation it produced, for if I deriva a*y 

pleasure from continuing these memoirs^ I sfeoH 

have a long chapter to write on the subseqneilt 

revolutions of Geneva, and the individual part I 
took in them. 

Glavi^re's house at Sur^ne was the rendezvous 

of many of the most distinguished personagiaa of 

the French revolption. Mirabeau and Brisaot 

were two of the most remarkable. I was aware 

of every thing that was passing at Paris ; I often 

went there for a day or two, in order not to neg*^ 

lect the acquaintances I had formed during m j 
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fcfnaer residence in that city. I visited the Duke 
i^ ta^ Bochefducauld/ M. de LafayettCi and M. de 
MalesUerbeSi I had since become very intimate 
itfth Ae Bishop^ of Ghartnres^ at whose kovM 
I cften m 6t the Abb6 Sieyes. I visited alsa 
M . Belesfidit, MaHet**Dupa£ly Dr« de LaRochej^ 
Mv Bidderman and M. Reybaa. Bat durtergf 
the ttoMhs of Mardh and April/ I was idmost 
always at Sartoe, occupied with nsy wsi>k and 
eaiiti^ little about the approachifigr tt^ting^ of the 
ststea^'geiieradi 

> I: Kmember attending^ at BrissM's tad Cla-» 
vU»^s, ssff eriil ineetings which they called eom^ 
tnitlbes, iii which it was proposed tA draw up de^ 
cteratkmi^ ctf right> and to lay dowa principles for 
toMiictfaig the procefediaga of the slates-general* 
1 WES otily a spectator, and I never qnitfed iiM 
bf tiieae lAe^tfngs withoat a feeling of mortal A\b* 
gust at the chattering of these talkers. But the 
scetM abdnt to be unfolded was so important that I 
Was always to be found wherever there was any 
thing to be seen. I heard no interesting speeches 
it is true ; but the feeling on the subject of liberty 
was ^Banimous. Cordiality, warmth and energy 
pervaded every heart, and in the midst of a nation 
endeavouring to shake off the trammels of feudal 
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oppression, and which had abandoned its charac- 
teristic frivolity for a nobler pursuit, I felt inspired 
with the most enthusiastic ardour, and yielded to 
the most flattering anticipations. The French, 
against whom I had imbibed a prejudice of con. 
tempt, arising from my republican education, and 
which had been strengthened in England, now 
seemed to me quite a different people. I began to 
look upon them as free men, and I participated in 
all the opinions of the most zealous partisans of the 
tiers'dtat. I did not give much consideration to 
the questions which divided the French nation, 
but suffered myself to be borne away by my ha- 
bitual opinions in favour of liberty. I never con- 
templated more than an imitation of the English 
form of government, which 1 considered the most 
perfect model of political institutions. But if I 
had not adequately studied the subject, neither 
had I the presumption to deliver an opinion upon 
it. I never spoke at any of these meetings, when 
they exceeded the ordinary- number of a friendly 
party. No one could be less desirous than I, of 
making a display before a numerous auditory. I 
considered such a thing improper for a stranger, 
and my natural timidity strengthened my resolve 
not to make the attempt. Duroverai, although 
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more accustomed to public assemblies, and gifted, 
moreover, with a power of eloquence which would 
have raised him to the highest rank in these com- 
mittees, maintained a similar reserve, and had not 
even the modest ambition to undertake a part 
which he might have played with the most distin- 
guished success. I will now state how we were 
at length dragged into the stream*. 

The only impression which these speeches and 
proceedings have left upon my mind is one of a 
chaos of confused notions. There was no fixed 
point of public opinion, except against the 

* In one of these meetings at Brissot's, the subject under dis- 
cosnon was the several points to be inserted in the regulation for 
Paris. Amid a great number of propositions, we were greatly 
surprised at hearing Palissot move for a special article on the 
right of rqnresetUation, We Genevese femcied that he meant the 
right of making representations or rather remonstrances to govern- 
ment. But he soon undeceived us by stating that this essential 
right, one of the most precious attributes of liberty, was now in the 
very act of being violated by government, in the most open man- 
ner, for M. Chenier's tragedy of Charles IX, was not allowed to 
be performed. Being thus made acquainted with the nature of the 
right of representation, we could not help smiling at our blunder, 
when some one approaching me, whispered in my ear, " You per- 
ceive that among the French, every thing ends with the thea- 
tre."— iVoTe by Dumont. 
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coufty and what waa tlieft tenaad tbe aiiatoi- 
tmsj. Necker waa the diviwty ^ Ik^ day; a&d 

Sieyea, thea little knowB to the pe^ple^ had, ift 
hia fnrUiD0i, aupfdied ¥rith pouto (tf arguaaeot 
auch as were fond ofdiacaiiaifiy pabtic qoeatioQa. 
Rabaod de Saiofc-Etieane aod Tarneft had ao* 
quired a reputation at leaat eqaal to that Md 
Sieyes* They who anticipated a diil war, looked 
upon Lafeiyette aa ambitious of becoming the 
Waahingtun of France. These were the leading 
cfaaractera of the day. 

The Dake de la Rochetbacaald, distinguiahed 
by his simplicity, the excellence of his moral chaM' 
racter, his independence of the court and his Itfae^ 
ral principles, assembled at his house dM pain- 
ctpal members of the nobility who had pronouBoad 
themselves in favour of the people, the double re^' 
presentation of the tiers, the vote by number% * 
the abolition of privileges, &c. Condorcet, Du^ 
pont, Lafayette, and the Duke de Liancourt^ wexH 
the most distinguished at these meetings. Tkd' 
prevailing idea was that of giving a constitution tcr ' 
France. The princes and nobles, who would faiii * 
preserve and fortify the old constitution, formed, ' 
properly speaking, the aristocratic party, agaihat 
whom a general outcry was raised. But although the 
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dftmoor mzs gi^eat, many iodiiridaals were almost 
m^iffl^miat, bectusa tkej were vnnble to appreciate 
the consequences of w9iit was passing. The b^dy 
of tbemtioa, i^en at Paris, saw ootbing more in 
the anemblingof the statea-geaeral, than ^ ine«ia 
<tf dimioishing the taxes ; and the creditors of the 
state^ 00 often deprived of their dividends by a vio^ 
latimi 0f imblie fitith, eon^idered the atates^'gei^e^ 
lal as n^hipg nore than a rampart against iu 
pmw9m^9t bankruptcy. The deficit rhad filied' 
them with eonstemation ; they deemed themaeliM 
on the brink of ruin» and were anxious to establish 
th(^ public, revenue upon a suse foundation^ Be^ 
sidfls: this» each oi^er of the states^general had. 
it8;|>artie6; >the order of the nobility was divided 
iatp aa aobtocratic and a democratic feckion 4 
SO; was that of the dei^^, and ao was the 4uin^ 
(tMLji\Ui is impossible to describe the eonfusioa' 
ofiiiiieai^ the licentiousness of imagination, the 
hwrl^()uiQ n^qtipns of popular rights, thebopi^s^. 
apfif^enaio^s apd pasaions pf thase par;ties, .Th^. 
Q^juiM; ^J[,i}iuri(gua^ said that it was Jike a worlds 
tl^ dpy q^ i/^ creation f whe9, nations, rend^rc^ 
hoifl4}p. \fj AAterf»t^ w^r^ tryipg to settle their 4if<^ 
fereppes apd regulate their respective rights as if 
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nothing had previously existed, and in making 
arrangements for the future, there was no past 
to be taken into consideration* 

I was present at Paris at the meetings of 
the sections for the appointment of electors. 
Although there were orders to admit into these 
assemblies, none but the inhabitants of the sec- 
tion in which they were respectively held, they 
were not enforced ; for in France there was no 
feeling of jealousy in this respect. After the first 
few had entered, every decently dressed indivi- 
dual presenting himself at the door, was allowed 
to pass. In many sections, there was some diffi- 
culty in obtaining the attendance of a sufficient 
number of persons. The citizens of Paris, sur- 
prised at the novelty of the thing, and rather 
alarmed at sentinels being placed at the doors of 
the assemblies, remained at home out of danger, 
and determined to continue to do so until the 
first few days were passed. I was at the section 
of the FilleS'Saint- Thomas, a central district 
inhabited by the most opulent classes. For 
many days, not more than two hundred indivi- 
duals were present. The difficulty of giving 
the first impetus to the machine, was extreme. 
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The noise and confusion were beyond any thing 
I can describe. Each individual was standing 
and all spoke at the same time, nor could the 
president succeed in obtaining silence for two 
minutes together. Many other difficulties arose 
on the manner of taking the votes and count- 
ing them. I had a store of curious anecdotes 
relative to this infancy of popular institutions, 
but by degrees they have been effaced from my 
memory. They were instances of the eagerness 
of conceited men to put themselves forward in 
the hope of being elected. 

Here were likewise to be seen the first at- 
tempts at party intrigue. A list of candidates 
was rejected, and the elections were to be made 
amongst all persons present. The consequence 
of this was, that the votes were at first so 
much divided, that no absolute majority was 
obtained for any one candidate proposed, and it 
became necessary to repeat the poll several times. 

The assembly of electors were as slow and 
tumultuous in their proceedings as the district 
assemblies. The states-general met at Versailles 
several days before the deputies were elected 
for Paris. It is a remarkable fact that the 
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Abb6 Sieyes was the last deputy elected, and 
the only ecclesiastic appointed to represent the 
tiers'itat. Thus the man who had given the 
impulsion to the states- general and possessed 
the greatest influence in their formation, owed 
his being a member of that assembly, to a mere 
chance. 

The elections at Paris were the last in the 
kingdom. The delay arose, I apprehend, from 
a discussion as to the mode of making theo^^ 
Some pretended that it should be done by thei 
three orders in conjunctions — others, by the or-i 
ders separately. During this discussion, Duval 
d'Espresm^nil, who had always been considered 
a partisan of the tiers-^tat, declared himself 
in favour of privileges ; and on this occasioA 
the Count de Lauraguais said to him jeeriqgly, 
" Eh ! M. Duval, as I do not prevent you frpm 
being noble, pray suffer me to be a baurgcw^^Qf 
Paris!" 

I was not at Versailles at the opeaing of the 
states, but went thither a few days afterwards. 
The three orders were in open quarrel abo.i)t 
the verification of their powers. The tji^rJi' 
itat wanted this verification to be made id 
common ; the two other orders insisted upon 
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its beiflg done separately. Though tbe question 
appeared to be of no importance^ much in reality 
depended upon il« Tbe tiers-StM wanted the tivro 
other orders to unite with them and form but 
one assembly; in which catse^ the commons^ from 
their numerical strength^ would always main*^ 
tain a preponderance. They adhered to this 
opinion with the greatest tenacity ; resisted 
every attempt to bring them into aQtion> and 
contrived to cast upon the nobility and clergy an 
imputation of obstinacy, which rendered the lat^ 
ter ocdeis still more unpopular with the mul*^ 
titude. 

It was' a great blunder of the government 
to leave this question unsettled. If the King 
had ordered tbe union of all three, he would 
hsfve had! the tkrsMat for him; and had he 
ordered the separation, he would have been 
supported by the nobility and clergy. The 
st»tes-general would certainly not have begun 
their proceedings by an act of disobedience 
towards the King, then considered as the pro^ 
visimai legislator. But in coming to no de*' 
ctsion on the subject, he opened the lists 
to the combattants, and the royal authority 

d2 
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CHAPTER III. 

I soon found the person I was looking for. It 
was Mirabeau. In the course of a long conversa- 

m 

tion with him^ I discovered that he was already 
annoyed with every body, and in open hos- 
tility with the majority of the deputation from 
Provence. I was informed soon afterwards that 
several humiliating circumstances had occurred to 
vex him. 

When the list of deputies of the several bail' 
liages was read, many well known names were 
received with applause. Mounier, Chapelier» 
Rabaud de Sainte-Etienne, and several others 
had been distinguished by these flattering marks 
of approbation ; but, when Mirabeau's name was 
read, there was a murmur of a different kind, and 
hooting instead of applause. Insult and contempt 
showed how low he stood in the estimation of his 
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colleagues, and it was even openly proposed to 
get his election cancelled, when the verification of 
powers took place. He had employed manoeuvres 
at Aix, and at Marseilles, which were to be 
brought forward against the legality of his return ; 
and he himself felt so convinced that his election 
at Marseilles could never be maintained, that he 
gave the preference to Aix, although he would 
have been much more flattered at representing 
one of the largest and most impbrtdtit cities in the 
kingdom. He had tried to speak oh two or three 
occasions, but a general murmur always reduced 
him to sil^ncg. It was in this situation of spite 

t 

and ill-humour, that he published the tviro first 
iltimbefd of an anonymous journal eiititled, the 
'•States-General," a soft of lartfpoon upon the as- 
sembly. He compared the deputies to tumul- 
tuous school-boys, giving way to indecent and 
servile mirth. He severely attacked M. Necker, 
the nation's idol. In i^hort, thifs journal was a: 
coilection of epigrams. The government ordered 

its- rappressfon ; but Mirabeau, more excited than 
dfadomraged by this prohibition, annotinced in hi^ 
own name, httr '' Letters to his constituents.^ No 
one darrt dispute the right of a representative of 
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the people, to give an acccuat of the public sit- 
tings of the assembly. 

With my friendship for Mirabean, and the high 
opinion I entertained of his talents, it made my 
heart bleed to se^ him in such disgrace, especially 
as it inflamed his self-love, and made him, per- 
haps, do as much harm as he might have done 
good. I listened patiently to all his complaints 
and railings against the assembly* In speaking 
of its members, he waa prodigal in his expres- 
sions of contempt, and he already anticipated 
that; all would be lost by their silly vanity, and 
jealousy of every individual who evinced superior 
abilities^. He thought, or rather affected to think, 
that he was repulsed by a sort of ostracism against 
talents ; but he would show them, he said, that he 
could be .even with them. In the midst of these 
bursts of passion, and these rodomontades of 
vengeance, I easily perceived that he was ranch 
affected, and even distinguished the tears of vexa- 
tion in his eyes. I seized the earliest opportunity 
of applying a balm to the wounds of his self-love. 
I told him plainly and candidly, ihBt\u8 dibut had 
offended every one ; that nothing was more dan* 
gerous than for a deputy who, like him, might aspire 
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to the first rank in the assembly^ to vnrite a 
journal ; that to censure the body to which he be- 
longed^ was not the way to become a favourite with 
its members ; that if, like me, he had lived in a re- 
public, and seen the concealed springs of party in- 
trigue, he would not so readily yield to discourage- 
ment ; that he should quietly sufier all the half- 
talents, and half-reputations to pass before him; 
that they would destroy themselves, and in the 
end, each individual would be placed according 
to bis specific gravity ; that he was on the greatest 
theatre in the world ; that he could not attain to 
eminence except through the assembly ; that the 
slight mortification he had undergone, would be 
more than compensated by a single successful 
day; and that if he were desirous of obtaining a 
pennanent ascendency, he must follow a new 
system. This long conversation, which took place 
in the garden of Trianon, had an excellent eflect. 
M irabeau, feelingly alive to the voice of friend- 
ship» softened by degrees, and at length admitted 
that he was wrong. Soon after, he showed me a 
letter to his constituents, which he was about to 
publish. We read it together ; it was less bitter than 
former ones, but was still too much so. We spent 
a couple of hours in remodelling it, and entirely 
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chaoging its tone. Hie even consented, though with 
refNignance, to praise certain deputies, and re^ 
present the assembly in a respectable light. We 
tb€ln agreed that he should not attempt to speak 
utitil^ some extraordinary occasion should offer. 

Mirabeau had but a slight acquaintance with 
Doroverai, but was well aware of his talents. 
ife knew that Duroverai had acquired great ex- 
perience in conducting the political affairs of 
Genera, had a profound knowledge of jurispru- 
dence, had drawn up the Gene?ese code ^ laws, 
aadi possessed, in the highest degree, the art of 
discussion and the routine of popular assemblies/ 
AB this^ rendered an intimacy with him tety de* 
svable ; and Mirabeau, who afterwards considered 
him as his Mentor, never took a step of Any 
consequence without consulting him. At Yer^ 
sailles, we lodged at the hotel Charost* Clavi^re, 
who frequently came from Paris to see the assem^ 
bly,bad become reconciled to Mirabeau, and came 
often to our hotels where we assembled now and 
theft a few friends of our own way of thinkings 
and in particular, oar countryman M. Reybaz^, 
between whom and Mirabeau, we endeavotir^ 
to promote an ntimacy. But it was sonrte 
time before they became (awitiaf. Keyba^, by 
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his <K)ldsie8B ii)f fnaDner, repulsed tkne meet ihit*^ 
tering advanees ; but he at length yielded » and 
b#eaiiie one of Mirabeau's most acti^re co-opera* 
tors. This did not occur till several months 
after, when Micabeau had already acquired great 
ascendency in the assembly* In this little coili- 
niittee, I have eeen very important measures put 
in trsun, and 1 may ispeak of them with the more 
fireedoa, because I looked on rather than partici^ 
pated in them« I had never meddled with politic 
cal natters, and felt no inclination to do so. i 
had, moreover^ too high an opinion of the taients 
of Duroverai and CJlavifere, not to adopt, generally, 
their way of thinking* I was of great use m -pre- 
veating collision between them, and in calming 
tifisa when their prejudices, which I did not share, 
weie opposed to each other. Duroverai, with 
many amiable qualities, >had unpleasant asperities 
of {temper, aad often tueated Mirabeau like a 
tfaant school -boy. Clavi^e, who looked for-* 
ward to be minister of finance, was in haste to 
aol;. UEidibd not willingly lend himself to I>urO' 
vorai'a plan of uoiting Mirabeau and Necker, and 
g^fxmng, by such coalition, the whole assembly. 
Puroverai was acquainted with M. Mallouet^ 
who WW intimate with M. Necker, anid had 
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rendered flome services to the representatives of 
Geneva. We often dined at his house ; and on one 
occasion, convinced him of the necessity of bring- 
ing -about a conference between Mirabeau and 
M* JNeck^n Many objections were raised : ''Can 
IIAirabeau be trusted ?" — '' Would he concert mea- 
lies with the .minister ?" — ** Would not M. 
Necker commit himself?" Duroverai answered 
every objection, and M. de Montmorin was con- 
sulted. The conference took place, and Mirabeau, 
who had never before seen M. Necker, spoke 
of him, on his return, as a good kind of man, un- 
justly accused of possessing talent and depth of 
thought. , This interview was not wholly unfruit- 
ful ; and the promise of an embassy to Constanti- 
nople, on the dissolution of the assembly, was Jb^ 
out to Mirabeau. The engagement was to be kept 
secret ; and I do not think that Mirabeau, whp Vff^ 
the least discreet of men, communicated ittompie 
than some seven or eight persons. However^ the 
Kmg's intentions, and those of M. Necker, w/eife 
considered so consonant with public feeling, that a 
man who pledged himself to second them, did not 
contract an engagement contrary to the good of the 
nation. But the turn that affairs subsequently 
took, and Mirabeau's great ascendency,, i^oon 
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raised him above an embassy, and placed bim in a 
situation to dictate rather than have conditions im- 
posed upon him. At this period, however, when 
the permanency of the states was not contem- 
plated, much less the destruction of the monarchy, 
the idea of an embassy pleased him much. He 
wanted to have me apjwinted secretary, and was 
already meditating the plan of an ottoman ency- 
clopsedia. 

I ought, before I related this circumstance, to 
have mentioned Mirabeau's first triumph at the 
assembly of the tiers-4t<it. I was the more af- 
fected by it, because it concerned Duroverai ; and 
never was the most dreadful state of anxiety suc- 
ceeded by more intense joy, than on this occa- 
sion, Duroverai was seated in the hall of the as- 
sembly, with some deputies of his acquaintance. 
He had occasion to pass to Mirabeau, a note writ- 
ten with a pencil. M. . . ., wlio was already one 
of the most formidable declaimers of the assem- 
bly, saw this, and asked the member next him, 
who that stranger was, that was passing notes and 
interfering with their proceedings. The answer 
he received was a stimulus to his zeal. He rose, 
and in a voice of thunder, stated, that a foreigner, 
banished from his native country, aud residing in 
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England, from whose government he received a 
pension, was seated among them, assisting at their 
debates, and transmitting notes . and observations 
to the deputies of their assembly. The agitatiem 
on every side of the hall, which succeeded this 
denunciation, would have appeared to me less si- 
nister, had it been the forerunner of an earthr 
quake. Confused cries were heard of, '' Who is 
he?"— ** Where is he?"— •'Let him be pointed 
out!" Fifty members spoke at once; but Mira- 
beau's powerful voice soon obtained silence. He 
declared that he would himself point out the for 
reigner, and denounce him to the assembly. 
'' This exile," said he, '^ in the pay of England, is 
M. Duroverai, of Geneva; and know, that this 
respectable man, whom you have so wantonly in«- 
sulted, is a martyr to liberty ; that as attorney- 
general of the republic of Geneva, he incurred the 
indignation of our visirs, by his zealous defence 
of his fellow citizens ; that a lettre de cachet, is- 
sued by M. de Vergennes, deprived him of the 
office he had but too honourably filled ; and when 
his native city was brought under the yoke of the 
aristocracy, he obtained the honors of exile. 
Know further, that the crime of this enligbtesied 
and virtuous citizen, consisted in having prepared 
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a code of laws, in which be bad abolished odious 
privil^fes."* 

* 

* Thifl is the speech as Mirabeau uttered it :— " I think with 
the gentleman who spoke last, that no individual, not a deputy, 
whether he be a foreigner or a native, ought to be seated among 
uB. But tiie sacred ties of friendship, the still more hdy cUims 
of hoBiamty, and the respect I have for this assembly of patriots, 
and fiiends of peace, render it an imperious duly oa my part, to 
s q^ara te from the simple question of order, the odious accusa ti op 
vhidi he has had the assurance to couple with it. Hq has dared 
to assert, that among the numerous strangers who are ass i s tin g at 
oar proceedings, there is an exile ;— one who has taken refuge \n 
England, and is in the pay of the King of Great Britain. Now, 
this stranger, this exile, this refugee, is M. Duroverai, of Geneva, 
ooe of tiie most respectable citizens in the, world. Never had 
teadon a more enlightened, a more laborious, or a more disinte* 
ii(|^fted.i|dvocate I From his youth he was appointed by his coun- 
tiymeii to assist in the framing of a code of laws, intended to place 
tbe constitution of his country on a permanent basis. Nothing 
was more beautiful, nothing more philosophioally political, than the 
|nr in favour of the natives. He was one of its frBmers. This 
law,, so little l^iown, yet so deserving of general attention* esta- 
I^Udiesthe foUo^ring principle : ' That all republics have perished, 
nay more, deserved to perish, for having oppressed the people, 
and not having known that they who govern, can preserve their 
own liberty, only by respecting that of their brethren.' Elected 
aftbitey^genenal "of Geneva, by the unanimous voice of his fellow 
BJtiiWiW, M. Ourovi^n^ mcurred, from that momsnt* the hatred of 
die ariatoarata. They swore his ruin ; and. certain that this in« 
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The impression produced by this speedi,- of 
which the above is only an abstract^ was elec- 
trical. It was succeeded by a universal burst of 
applause. Nothing that resembled this force aAd 



trepid magietrate, would never cease to employ the authority of his 
office, in defence of the independence of his country, they suc- 
ceeded in obtuning* his dismissal through the i nte rference of a des- 
potic minister. But even in the midst of party hatred, and tlieift- 
trigues of baaa &otiona, ILDnroverai'a diaracter was reqiectect enn 
by calumny itself, "whoee foul breath never sullied aiin^sctkn«f 
his life. Included in the proscription which the ariatocratB ob- 
tained from the destrojrers of Genevese independence, he retired to 
Elngland, and wiQ, doubtless, never abdicate the honors of ez3e» 
until freedom shall once more resume her sway at Geneva. A 
lazge number of the most respectable citixeos of Great Britt&i 
took up the cauae of the proscribed republican, p roc u red him 4^ 
most flattering reception in their country, and induced their go- 
vernment to grant him a pension. This was a species of civic crown, 
awarded by that modem people, whom the tutelar gouus of tiie 
human race seems especially to have appointed to guard and offi- 
ciate at the altars of freedom . . . . ! Behold then the stranger, 
tile exile, the refugee, who has beeii denoimced to you ! Fonkieriy 
the persecuted man sought refuge at the altar, vfrhsare he found an 
inviolable asylum, and escaped from the rage of the wicked. The 
hall in which we are now assembled, is the temple which, in 
the name of Frenchmen, you are raising to liberty ; and will you 
sufler it to be polluted by an outrage committed* upon a martyr of 
liberty r-^Note by DumotU. 
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dignity of ekx^ution had ever been heard before 
in the tomultuous assembly of the tiers -6tat. 
Mirabeau was deeply moved at this first success. 
JDuroverai was immediately surrounded by depu- 
ties who, by their kind attentions, endeavoured 
to atone for the insult they had offered him. Thus, 
an accusation which had, at first, filled me with 
consternation, terminated so much the more tp 
my. satis&ction, that the knowledge of this scene 
at Gkneva,. could not fail to promote the recall of 
her exiled citizens. Of course this act of cou- 
rage, this transport of justice and friendship 
was not lost upon us, and our connexion was 
strengthened by the ties of gratitude. If Mira- 
beau had always served the public cause with 
the . same ardour as he did that of his friend — ^if 
he had shown a zeal equally noble, in putting a 
stop to the calumnies uttered from the tribune, 
he would have become the saviour of his 
country. 

I have but an imperfect recollection of the 
early proceedings of the assembly, during the 
dispute of the orders ; but I cannot forget the oc- 
casion on which a man, who afterwards acquired 
a &tal celebrity, first brought himself into notice. 
The clergy were endeavouring, by a subterfuge. 
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to obtain a meeting of the orders ; and fort thk 
purpose^ deputed the Archbishop of Aix tO' tte 
tiers-Aat. This prelate expatiated very palb»» 
ttcally upon the distresses of the people^ a«dl ithfe 
poverty of the country parishes. He produced a 
piece of black breads which a dog would havfe 
rejected, but which the poor were d>liged t0 Mt 
or starve. He besought the tiers-Aat to^ depotfc 
some members to confer with those depiittfd by 
the nobility and clergy ^updn tke means of iMB«ter»- 
tng the condition of the indigent clanes..^- The 
Hers^Stat perceived the snare^ but daited ^*lris|t 
openly reject the proposal) as it would - reidck* 
Ihem unpopular with the lower classes; wImi a 
deputy rose» and after professing senbhneritiaiii 
leivour of the poor still stronger than thorn ^f^lkt 
prelate, adroitly threw doubts upon the sioeerit^ 
of the intentions avowed by the clergy. * . < :! 
'' Go/' said he to the att^hbishop, ^^toA teM 
your colleagues, that if they are so impatient >ta 
assist the suffering poor, they had better cMie 
hither and join the friends of the people. TeH 
them no longer to embarrass our proceediikgs 
with affected delays ;-^ tell them no !on§fer^ td 
endeavour, by unworthy means, to make ui 
swerve from the resolutions we have taken ; but 
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3ii^Tiiiini8lM« of religioii««ts worthy imitators of 
tteir naateis — let them forego that luxury which 
tturounda them, and that splendour which puts 
iidigettce to the blush ;«^let them resume the 
UOdMty of their origin -^discharge the proud 
lackeys by wbom they are attended — sell their 
ntperb equipages^ and convert all their superv 
floqut wealth into food for the indigent. -' 
*;oTbi»spl9eeh,iwhicb coincided so well with the 
jpatakma ci the tioie, did not elicit loud applause 
vthiclL would have been a bravado and out of 
|riace^ hot waK succeeded by a murmur muck 
flMMie^flattenng : '* Who is he V waa the general 
question; but he was unknown; and it was ncA 
witil aome time had elapsed, that a name was 
cociilated: which, three years later, made France 
tremble* . The speaker was Robespierre. Rey* 
baz, who was seated next to me, observed, ''This 
{^dgman has not yet practised ; he is too wordy, 
aiid;':doe8 not know when to stop, but he has a 
ftmt of eloquence and bitterness which will not 
bml^e hiaa in the crowd." 

' :; Itbad >become acquainted with several deputiei^ 
audi I roften diaed with the Bishop of Ghartrea, 
to whom I had been introduced by Brissot and 
01avi^« llfttsed to meet, at the house of this 

£2 
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prelate, his grand vicar, the Abfe6 Sitt7«»i^btet>0lM 
not form any intimacy with tiim. Re ww aH^ttrjf 
absent man, did not encourage fanriliari^^^^tttti 
was by no means of an open dispoiilMnl *i *Hte 
gave his opinion, but without discussion ; • and if 
a«iy one raised an objection, he made' too r^yt 
His works had earned him a high MputatiaW 
He was considered the oracle of the iier^^Mt 
and the most formidable enemy of privile(^sJ^-'Bs 
was easily moved to anger, and seemed M-eiitiMM 
tain the most profound contempt foi* Itae^ |>MI6^ 
order of society. I thought this ftiend^^ HbiHf 
must of course like the English, and f'ikmiidtd 
him on thb subject; but with suffpdse ^I>^(h4 
covered that he deemed the English doMtiCfi^ttA 
a mere piece of quackery, got up to impose upon 
the multitude. He seemed to listen to me as' if 

I were uttering absurdities, while I detailed liiil 

' o 
divers modifications of this system, and tbe 

disguised, though real checks upon the thre^ 

estates composing the legislature. All influeofit 

possessed by the crown was, in his eyes, venatitj^; 

and opposition a mere trick. The only thib^ 

which he admired in England, was trial by jtii^i 

but he badly understood its principles, which ii 

the case with every Frenchman, and had formed 
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199iy;.flirrojKieaiUi notioM. oa the subject. In n 
WOfd^^ h^ t^tsidered the English as tyros in 
ImfDing coti9titutioiiS4 aod that he could gire a 
IDNch better one than theirs to France*. 
[ );mquired of the Bishopof Chartres and M. Lasn 
s^aey coaceming Sieyes' habits^ studies, and the 
IMoneriu which he had acquired his knowledge^ j 
IbrJtwas ea^y to perceive that he was self*edil4 
e^ted.' Nothing remained of his acquirementaatbiv 
tbenlogical seminary or at the Sorbonne. It appears 
Uiufc^t Chlurtres^ where he always spent thegt^atev 
pff$/«f Uie summer^ he lived like a recluse, beoaose 
beidldnot Uke provincial society, and would put 
bimsQlf out of the way for nobody. He read little^^ 
Imttia^tatedagreatdealv. The works he preferred 

uori' ■ - ' ■ *• 

\\ *^i nntst sot ^DTiget one of the most eharacteriitio txaifs ^vkk 
Ijfp^ mj memory suj^es met relative to the Abb^ Sf^jesi 
One day, after haying break&isted at M. de Talleyrand's, w^ 
walked together for a considerable time in the garden of the 
Toueries. The Abb^ Sieyes was more disposed to talk and more 
MMiMbAsatiire tiian osoaL In a moment of fiEomliarity a^il 
^•WbK cf haart, afte having spoken of his studies, his worfc^; 
ap4;J^B ^DBBBscr^tiw he uttered these words, which struck me 

^^ * I 

foR^^ t^''\ FoUtics are a science in whidi 1 think ) am perfoct.'.' 
Apd )ie.e!Ter measured the outline^ or formed a cooocnntion jof .fhe 
enent'and dificolty of a complete legislation, he would not have 
UStk'mtk 111 asMtion ; and presumption, in this case, as in any 
other, ktfie surest test of igncnrance.—JVore hy Dtmumt. 
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were Rousseau's '* Contrai S^ciai/' ihiewAta^'oll 

Condillac, and Adam Smith's '' Wealth <^ iN«# 

tions/' He had written much/ hot ooold' «il 

bear the work of revision. He fancied he- di4 

not possess what is called the knack of writing^t 

he envied Mirabeau's power and facility in 'thM 

respect, and would willingly have confidedvilnft 

manuscripts to any one capable of giving tfaemi thttt 

last polish which he felt to be beyond his pomah 

He was little moved by the charmis of women^wfaioh 

perhaps originated in a weakandsicklyconst&tittMit 

but was passionately fond of mnsic, with the thdwf 

of which he was conversant, besides ;bei(ig Hi 

excellent performer. This is all I was abtoff|# 

collect concerning his characte? and hBbitBktinM 

the period I am speaking of, he might be cour 

sidered the real leader of the tiers-'^iat^ ftlthongli 

no one made less display. But his work on thf 

*' Means of Execution," &c. had pointed oiit.ib^ 
line of conduct to be pursued by the assemt^]^ 

and it was he who exploded the t^rmtfefs-^^^ff 
to substitute in its stead that of th^, p^'OMK^* 

* Active and ardent in has party, lie caused iifp^ ^ Jf^ 
done by others than he did himself. He laid down the plan of tka 
battle, but remained in his tent daring the combat. GiFardm 
said of him, " He is to a party what a mole is to a gn.Vh^'^kt 
labours and raises k/'-^Note hy Dumoni. ^ i : v c. . . 
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' Tke Biibop of Chartres waa one of thQ pf^latet 
atteic&ttd M tfa9 populw party; that in tomy, )ie 
WW fhviraraUe tatbe union of the orders, the vote 
hf) individuail jiuolbers, and a new constitutioBu 
He ^ was neither a politician nor a man of profound 
teaming; but had much good faith and eaa^ 
dour^ and^auapeeted nothing wrongs He icould 
Mi ioiaigine»' iii tb^ tier^ritat, any other views 
diaa 'liie rtibrai of abuses and the puJolio gooda 
4' alnuiiget to intrigue , and sincere im i bis intent 
tmifey > be^ rfiillowed t^e dictates of his consci^apef 
Widniraa! A^ted upon by the purest isensie of duiyi 
in Mligton^ 'a» in politics, he was a believer^ j)mt 
taletiataty-aiidiwias much rejoioed at seeing t|ie 
ti^ovttl of the; protestaint disabilities. He ex<n 
pMted' that the clergy would he called upon to 
iMfc^'^gteat -sacrifices, but did not anticipate that 
itteywotaild become* victims of the retolution^ i 
%A«v0{liiib'wlien!' the property of the church ^was 
^Va^'^miioml property. I found bim^ «ne 
\M^/Witli'^teifs^'in bis eyes, dischargiBg bis seirv 
iN^Mii; l^atttfag his hospital>le establishment,^ and 
preparing to sell his jewels for the liquidation of 
ddbts^ He assuaged his grief by entering 
wiiife ine^ into the most confidential details. His 
.regret was not selfish ; but he accused himself of 
having «ulNDitted to be made a dupe of by ^e 
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tkn'4tat\ whme inMf^Mi < he ' had embribi^ ^aiid' 
^ho, M ^tovk ai they became BtnHif^;< had ^liil^ 
theengagemenu they had oontracted^ditfiiig^tM^^ 
wieak&eds. It^aB indeed paiufblto an ho»Mfe4ta4^ 
weU<«meaniDg man, to have contributed to tfafc) adb^- 
cess of sic ui>joM a part?y ; but never could bhum^*^ 
attach less to any individual than Co the Stohopr^df ' 
Ghortres. I cannot but mention two anecMMfteiri 
of this worthy prelate, which I ne^r diiilk'^df 
without admiration. During thei first > iaMM^e^ ' 
tibns, he wab deputed by the a»«4mblyU(i^tlM(^'^ 
ceed to a village near Versailles^ and endeeftttlf^^' 
to save the life of an utifbtttinate baker; ^ti^MiecP^ 
Thomaiisin, againi^ w^honi tb^epeopte were fbrkMifl^^' 
The venerable Bishop had' eschauMed' MF'tHiffti 
nvsans of reason and persuasion ^ but to nb'|nii(pOiifl ' 
He saw the ferocious savages ^eizethe unhap^': 
wretch to tear him to pieces. He had iiot>Min^ 
instant to lose; Without hesitation,^ be^Chrewsii 
himself upon his knees in a deep rairei and ^caHefl 1 
upon the assassins ta kill bim also ji -rather thsoiin 
force him to witness so atrocious a brime^'n-flBUbni 
frenziied multitude of men and ivomeovt iBtni€kn>l 
with respect at this action, drew back anidatanlU^*! 
and gave the bishop time to help into his carridi^pw 
the.wounded and bleeding Tfaomass]ti;i -^ \^^^\^ 
The other anecdote cannot be compared to 



a^ fhigh pfobity. At ar period wh^n pi^^eaded 
imtionalt reforms had reduced so many indiyidtiaJbl: 
t^^rfdistress^f he had* puf chased, ia the street^ a^ 
gold> box ^ at a; very low pvice. On ! his rettinv 
haaie» he^ perceived that the box. was worth mueh 
qora thaa he had paid £>r iL- Uneasy at his 
piMTcbase^ and fearful of having taken an unduie 
advantage of the wants of the seller, he did not 
rest U(Q,til he bad found him out and ^ven hinv 
sewral loiMB-dor in addition to what he had^ 
alfl9ftdy> paid, although h^ would have preferred 
tq><ri9jburn r the bo9( which, at that prioe^ was na>i 
longer: in unison with a situation he already^ 
pwt^ived tf> he;inevitablew V' But/' said he, '' if: 
I r^tmn. the boXi his wants may force him to sell 
it at ar lower price than I first paid. This is but a- 
sohJI saciifioe^ and it is perhaps the last I shaH 
hajveitin my power to make." To conclude what 
I dutre >tc^ say about this excellent man,-~when; 
after ibis emigration^ he was residing in a village 
iniahirmanyiithe Marquis of Lansdowne, who had 
fawwoi-him at Spa^ sent him anonymously, a 
lettec »f I i credit ibr a hundred pounds^ But he 
would' not at first accept it,^ declariiig timt if be 
were unable todischarg^ such a debt, he would at 
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least know his benefactor, for he did not chuse 
to be exempted from gratitude. I had t6e satis* 
fection of being the interpreter of Lord Lans* 
downe*8 sentiments on this occasion, and of testi* 
fying to him, under his misfortunes, that respect 
and esteem still entertained towards him by every 
person who had known him during his prosperity. 
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More than a month had elapsed in this state 
of suspense. Sieyes thought it was high time to 
send a positive summons to the nobility and 
clergy, and, on their refusal, to proceed to the 
verification of powers, and put the commons intp 
a state of activity. But this apparent loss of 
time had been turned to profit by the deputies of 
the tiers-Aat. 

They had obtained public favour. The oth^r 
two orders were divided among themselves, and 
the votes among the clergy nearly equalized. 
The people who saw only the surface of things 
considered the nobility and clergy as too obstinate 
to enter into any arrangement, they having aI-< 
ready refused to assemble in the same hall as the 
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deputies of the tien^itai. The uihab4taiilB\«f 
YersaiUes were in the habit of insultitig^ is^the 
street and at the doors of the assembly^ thMd 
whom they termed arUtocrats^ k term ifriiich^llike 
aU other party expressions, subsequently aeqwnA 
almost direful influence. "y-^i 

What surprises me is, that there was no oottatM 
designation to distinguish the opposite party^ 
called the nation. The effect of the latter 
pkcediQ the balance Vfrith the other, may 'i^KiUy 
be conceived. The people of Paris, so 'cMsy^f^ 
govern and so indolent in Aeir Btatc* i of vt^^piM^ 
became f>y degrees filled; like a balloeii'/'^rtMl 
iaflammable gas. i .• r > loa 

Though the conknoM b^fan alreildy^ to^ ft^ 
their istrength, there were many difffrrent»opfaiii^l 
on the manner of bringing it into use, and«on4k<f 
name which should be taken by the assembly/ iii 
a collective body. The audacity HflterWser^M 
shown, was then only in embryo. Everjs drtiif 
of forethought judged that tlie most important eitt^ 
sequences would result frcMn the deetsioa ^of ^iMl 
a question* To call themselves 9l natimuU s^UMIfi 
bbfs would be to depreciate, to the lowest>d%grke^ 
the King, the nobles, and the cleiigy ;*^it wouDi; 
if the government displayed any vigour^ prove tM 
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tegmniiig o£ctvil War. To vote themselves nimpiy 
mkiOMsembkf ilf ths dMMo» wcmld,; on th^ethet 
imidi be ooty- expressing a«i undcmbted 'fact^ and 
wAttldi not fince the nobles and clergy ^tO' join 
ftumt ; it merely maintained the sabditisions of tbe 
assembly then existing. Several titles wien» ^p%^ 
f9Mdas modifications of these {two ;r for «eK:b >m«/m>- 
ll^jexMieavoured to conceal his views aad preteni^ 
fios^t;* )itmi elvieii Sieyes fhinsel^^ .who jsej^oted 
^enyH^ing tending bx m^initaijo^ ithe orders^ fdidiMi<[ 
4»re^t>onee to^ propose Ihed^ctstue i^naMwriwml 
q§$m^Uy. < He first sugg^^ted i an. ambiguous idenoi^ 
fljPliatioi;!^ implyii^ but; notteis^pc^sfl^g^at adea^; 
nor was it till after a debate of twoi or three :da^9r 
4if| \^ ventwed toiipass tbe/Rubiconv and ^get tbe 
SM^PffftmiMteifeyii a deputy called Legrandi^ There 
mM ,«i| )immediate! and general call for puttii^f it 
Ift tbe lY^le^^andt this votingi^which lasted till very 
il^ft;ati night,/ had > something sombre and awfuU 
Xb#r gaUeiies had, with great difficulty, been 
fiH9^. , ito: ' absolute siience. There « vnroi < eigbtjr 
mles iragvufisi litbei denomination of mati0ml us- 
m»bi]h Ntnd nearly five-hundred in its favour. > / 
.sii^bMrefeserved; td mention iseparsUeily, the^pait 
^JOO/by Ad irabeau in this debate. Tiie question 
biri :3ftlfe|u}yi hpon / discussed ioi our little > societyL 
The danger of a scission with the court and. the 
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ttoUet; the evil of openingtbe atMtm^gstmnhiif 
ft niptttve between the orders i the neoenit^FUif 
tvcuning to Tiolent measures ta M^i|M>rtithiiijiiiit 
step and overcome resistance ; all these consHlerli^ 
tiont were d\ei)y weighed ;*^fout wbat-bad Jtflliiiore 
ilifludnce over us, was that we bore in nimdiibe Jbic 
giish conMittttion which we ^X)okfer0iiHn0dd,<«M 
tiie divisioii of Hie l^slarture' into tmy brbneh^fe 
aippeared 66^ us far preferable to a eitigle'mscriAbty 
bv«r whom there conild be no cheek. - ThdB|^Wfc 
oltiiiiately adopted diis opihioa, it wastiolMsjfhtaiiit^ 
tei^ to get Mirabeau to supporttt as'his^o^itoiiJiit 
sras against the popolor torren« ; .and it sneqililsd 
courage to comtftence. a determine dnd ajisteiiiv 
tie oppositioQ to Sieyes, the Blretoiis<aM4h^^|i^ 
bdff Royal, and brave the calumnies/>idaiiiMrfS 
and suspicions which such an apparent tdeviatni 
from democratic principles might pitxlacdr^' ^But 
Mirabeau possessed, in a highdegree» thfe^ pmimgit 
produced by excitement, and waa endowed^ fnth 
great presence of mind. He had no bbjioctiotf M 
an' opposition of Sciat ; was not' pleased with JB ioy e s; 
who did not flatter him ; and had sUffieientH^onrfb 
dence in himself to think, that he could -redeeoi'hii 
popularity, should he be deprived of it by the^vpH^ 
nion he was about to advocate. In presentsngrfakr 
motion^ he paid many flattering compliiijentat0the 
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dkMiiimiil party, abi>$#d the privileged oiddrsv 
MMt^eimcladed: by propoeiDg that the coiMDoni 
ih&iddl te dedigiritted by the title of Mmnh^ ^ 

. n r Thiii motioQ^ not very well naderstood^ firsts 
wto not Jitiong^ly opposed; but ivheti* Mallodet, 
Ivbo. paated for 4 minifiteriaiU wad seen to euppdrt 
4l,ieild?'WMihfingiog the modietotes to hi6< way 
^' ilbiftfcingi the popular • party, iiv ■. alatte; xoqif^ 
funtiod a l^ioleM Mtaek<ota;Mirabeaa; Hioword 
jMqi^^^iiihiobi..hiBd .at first apipeared aynbnymote 
utith tiie word MtfioiH was aow pilacM iaanothe^ 
Ufht^^as laving been invented to for m ^position 
wilk'Ae nobiliCy : and dergy wba wove not' /Ae 
Irtf^^'and pretend^ tk> be above them* Iavec« 
MBMfWtre not 'Spared ;;• «he antlior of the motion 
nrasf^tertned an aristoofatin disguise who had in<- 
Mdionsly>€hdeavoured, by this title, to villify the 
iQm./fppKHentatives of the Frrach nation. "Vhk 
liniipdrty> inert asing by degrees, seemed to burst 
«ith.^ tenfold lory; 'I was then in one of the gaHe^ 
laeBiaBtitlg t6 Loid Blgin> a y6ung Soettish nobte^ 
iauii¥hafniiKh admired Miiafoean's rootioni Ib^ 
ii^nantfatthe absurdities uttered about the word 
|«qpfe,^I^as' unable to resist the pleasure of 
Hfii^ng wbat . I should myself have said, had I 
bdtis me n ib fli t)P the assembly; r Aflber dfecnssing 
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the question I wrote with a pencil a sort of apotr 
trophe intended as a peroration. It was widteBmd 
to those pretended friends of liberty who fimcitfd 
themselves degraded at being called deputies ot 
the people. This sketch, very rapidly written, 
was not wanting in force and elevation. Lord 
Elgin begged I would permit him to read it, and. as 
I had no ultimate view in writing it, I show^ him 
the paper with which he appeared much. pifMMMl. 

The dinner hour suspended the sitting* ;I,<|iiied 
at Mirabeau's. Duroverai reproached him with 
the weakness of his speech, and prov^ed r to him 
that he had neglected the strongest and most. €Qfi- 
vincing arguments. I showed him my.skefeeh, 
and the peroration appeared to him so QaoiQliiflivo, 
that he instantly determined, he said, ** to tjbraw 
that burning tile at their beads." "This is im? 
possible" said I, '' for I showed it to Loxd Blgin, 
who was next to me in the gallery." " And wbat« 
difference does that make?" replied MirabwMi; 
'' had you shown it to the whole world, I should 
certainly quote it as the passage best adapted ::to 
the subject." 

Duroverai, who had an extraordinary desire 

that this motion should succeed, began to write 
a refutation of all the arguments used agaunst 
it. Mirabeau copied as fast as he could, and 
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thei •' Htealt ' was a tolerably complete oration, 
E»4li6 Oeliverj of which, it was only necessafy 
fcD' be allowed to speak. He fband much diffi^ 
buky itt obtatning a hearing ; but the galleries were 
M» fond of iiMeAing to him'thU thi ^assenkbly diSYM 
bBttpersiM ill a Refusal. The e^ordfuni whiiyh 
I lAd Written, excit?ed a tolerable'degree of afr- 
teiition'^^the ai^umentative part pa&sed off witk 
daennrte' murmurs and applause«^but the pe^ 
tomfiob, whiehlie'detHei^ iti a Toiceof thirtler, 
fiia whifcW 'ij^h^ 'h«anJ»witti'*k specifeS * df 'tef^^ 
i*ri l^rbduced an' extraordinary effect. It' was 
siieeeMed; tiot by cries, but by convulsions of 
M|;e. -The agitation was general and a* storm 
of - onvecCiveft burst upon the -speaker' froth all 
IMti'Of the iiaU>^ But he stood, calm and un-* 
tillived> whilst I, the' poor author of thiis un- 
hkip|>]^ '8tt€lmpt, remained petrified in a comer, 
kuueDking an error of judgment so fatal to my 
fiMsd and cause.* 

*^'*^^fh6*felfewmg 18 the peroration: " I persevere in my mo- 

< ■ ■ ■ * 

tkm and in its only expression that has called forth aniniadyersri^n. 

*«-«1Ma dto'dlikm&Mtien oi French people. I adopt it; I ddfend 
it( «id I-prodiufci it for te very reason urged in Direction to it.-^ 
Yea! it is becanse the term MooiSe is not sufficiently respected ia 
Frmoe,^ that it is cast into the shade and covered with the mat 

F 
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When the tumult bad somewhat.- subsided, 
Mirabeau, in a grare and solemn tone, thus ad- 

of piejudice ; «— beoanse it presents in idea alanniii|: to onr 
pride and revolting to oar vanity — and is pronoonoed with 
contempt in the chamber of the aristocrats. It is for these veny 
reasons, gentlemen, that I could wish, (and we ought to im- 
pose the task upon ourselves,) not only to elevate but to en- 
noble the name, and thus render it respectable to miniaterat and 
dear to every heart. If this title were not, in faet, already oai% 
it ought to be selected from amongst every other, ai^ ita a^optios 
considered the moat valuable opportunity of senong timjt peopk 
from whom we derive our authority — that people whose repre^ 
sentatives we are — whose rights we defend — and yet, whose name, 
as forming our own denomination and title, would seem to raise 
tiie blush of shame on our cheeks.— CHi ! how should I emit 
if, by the choice of such a tide, firmness and conzage wot 
restored to a trodden-down people ! My mind is elevat^ by 
the contemplation in futurity, of the happy results whidh may 
proceed from the use of this name ! The people will look xsf 
to us, and we to the people ; and our title will remind us cf 
our duties and of our strength. Under the shelter of a name 
which neither startles nor alarms us, we can sow and coltivafie 
the seeds of liberty ; — ^we can avert those fatal blasts that would 
nip it in the bud ; and if we so protect its growth, oar dsaopn* 
dants will sit under the vivifying shade of its wide-qxrefudipg 
branches. — Representatives of the people ! vouchsafe to answer 
me ! Will you go and tell your constituents that you have 
rejected this name of people? — that if you are not «wliyrr^^ 
of them, you have, at aU events, endeavoured to elode nsilif 
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dressed the president : " Sir, I depose upon 
your table the speech which has elicited such 
strong marks of disapprobation, because it has 

tfaefar name, wbich does not appear to yon a sufficiently flattsr- 
ing title ?-^that yon want a more fEistaoas denonnnation than 
they oonld confer npon you ? Gentlemen ! do you not perceive 
that the title of representatives of the people is absolutely ne- 
cessary, inasmuch as it will insure to you the attachment of 
tte people, that imposing mass, widiout which yon would be 
iMoMng bat tin^ individuals—nothing but slender reeds whidi 
iBi^it easily be broken one by one ? Do you not see that you 
require the word people, because it shows the people that you have 
muted your fate to theirs ; and it will teach them to centre in 
yOQ an thdr thoughts and all their hopes ! — The Batavian he- 
ibes, who founded the liberties of their country, were more able 
t i l ft fc ^q » » M tiian we are. They adopted the denomination of gttetue 
or beggariy fellows ;-^they chose this title, because their tyrants 
had endeavoured to cast it upon them as a term of opprobrium ; and 
tills designation, by attaching to their party, that numerous and 
powerful class so degraded by the despotism of the aristocracy , 
WBS» at £e same time, their glory, their strength, and the pledge 
oftbiefar i^ccess. The friends of freedom select the name which 
kttOBt meM to thtei, and not that by which they are the most 
Ihitiixd l^iey are called remotutratora in America, shepherds 
kk Switaexiand and gueux in the Low Countries. They consider 
flie terms of reproach applied to them by their enemies, as their 
proudest boast ; for they deprive such terms of aU power of hu- 
imfiatkm, tbe moment they have succeeded in coupling them with 
h oMf Q lilbte deeds !-— iVoltf by the Genevese Editor. 

F 2 
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not been properly understood. I consent to be 
judged, on the merits of its contents, by all the 
friends of liberty/' So saying he left the hall 
amid threats and furious imprecations. 

I called on M irabeau an hour after. I was 
overcome by feelings of dread and disappointment, 
but I found him triumphant, and reading his 
speech to some inhabitants of Marseilles who 
were expressing the most enthusiastic admira- 
tion of it. I must confess that he paid back 
to the assembly, the slights he had received 
from them. He compared them to wild asses* 
who had obtained from nature no other fisiculty 
than that of kicking and biting. ^' They did 
not frighten me, my dear friend," said he in a 
prophetic tone, '' and in a week, you shall see me 
more powerful than ever. They must come to 
me, when they find themselves about to be over- 
whelmed by the tempest they have themselves 
raised. Regret not therefore the events of this 
evening. The thinkers will see something very pro- 
found in my motion. As for the fools, I despise 
them too much to hate them, and v^ll save them 
in spite of themselves." With all this excess of 
pride and temporary courage, he had not suf- 
ficient firmness to attend at the call of the hotue. 



i 
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He did not, therefore, vote upon the question ; 
and thus it was that his name did not appear 
on the list of the eighty deputies held up, to 
the people, as traitors sold to the aristocracy. 
Even his popularity did not suffer at the Palais 
Royal, whilst Mallouet, Mounier and several 
others who had maintained the same opinion less 
openly, were delivered over to popular censure. 

On the following day, when Sieyes appeared 
ia the hall, all the members, from a spontaneous 
feeling of respect, rose to receive him, and ap- 
plause thundered from every side. '* How con- 
temptibie !" said Mirabeau. '^ Do they imagine 
that all is over? I should not be surprised if 
civil war were the fruit of their wise decree.*' 

The nobles were confounded at the audaci^ 
ty of , the tiers'itat. They who had access to 
the King, told him that all Vould be lost, if he 
did not oppose this usurpation on the part of 
the commons. The debates in the chamber of 
the nobility, were scenes of enfuriated madness. 
The decree of the tiers-itat was termed an out* 
rage, treachery, high treason. The frenzy was at 
its height ; and the King ought to have called 
all his faithful subjects to defend him, put him- 
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self at the head of his troops, ordered the se-* 
ditious to be arrested, and dissolved the assembly. 

The cause of the events which followed, ?was 
to be traced to the excitement of party spirifi, 
and to the violent language which resulted firom 
it. It is necessary to have witnessed this 
ferment to comprehend what followed. Many 
historical facts, stripped of the circumatanoes> 
by which they were prepared, seem inexipli- 
cable. The atmosphere at Versailles was'^lark 
and scorching ; and the explos'on which was>ex«* 
pected to follow, must needs be terrible, >'. 

At this juncture, Duroverai conceived a pkn 
which he mentioned to M. Mallonet, but 'feared 
to confide to the indiscretion of Mirabeatf, in 
whom neither party had any confidence. This 
plan was, that the King should sit as the pro- 
visional legislator of France, and annul ther de- 
cree of the commons which constituted them a 
national assembly ; but that, at the same time, 
he should order the nobles and clergy to join 
the tiers-^tat for the joint verification of their 
powers, and proceed in concert for the fatere. 
The object of this sitting was, therefore, to do 
by royal authority that which the commons 
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had efiectedby iibttiiig aside the Kings power; 
and ta decree the ohioti of th^ nobles and clergy 
with tk^tiers^itat, in order that this union should 
tmmate from the King, and not from the com*" 
mons^ This was intended only to save appear'^ 
aoees, £or the jresult would be the same. But by 
thiiB measuret the nobility would not appear at the 
assembly, under circumstances humiliating to 
their, pride, and it would, moreover, piit an end to 
those violent t disputes between the three orders, 
which coald only end either in the triumph of th^ 
commons,, by means of a popular movement, or 
inthe dissolution of the assembly, which would 
be tile precursor of a civil war. 

IMU^louet entered warmly into Duroverai's plan, 
and brought M. Necker to the same way of 
Ainkifig ; bmt there was no direct commuilication 
between the latter and Duroverai. 

The plan of the royal session was adopted by 
die Kkig, but M. Necker's arguments in its favor 
were made subservient to a modification which 
eettMily he 'Hover intended. After an animated 
discttssioii in the council, the Count d'Artois and 
hia party tiiumphed ; and it was resolved that 
the decree of the comqions should be annulled, 
but without enjoining a union of the orders* 
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Thus was the real object of the measure done 
away, and nothing but its form remained* M. 
Necker had aimed at combining democracy with 
royalty; but this measure had only invested 
aristocracy with despotism. The forms of" au- 
thority which, with propriety^ ^might be used 
to ennoble a necessary act of condescension, be- 
came revolting, when employed in. an act of 
violence which the King had no means c^ follow- 
up. Not but the royal session in itself • when 
fairly considered, will be found to/ contain the 
strongest concessions which monarch ever made 
to his subjects; and which, at any other period, 
would have called forth their warmest gratitude. 
When a prince is powerful, every thing he grants 
is a gift, every thing he does not take, is a fovor ; 
but if he be weak, that which he grants is only 'a 

debt due — that which he refuses to comply with, 
an injustice. 

The commons determined to be a national 

assembly. Nothing less would satisfy them. > If 

the government chose to oppose this, they should 

have prepared the means of doing so ;^ but. to 

annul the decrees, and excite popular ferment, 

without taking a single precaution, without even 

having a party in the assembly, was an act of 
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madDess which led to the overthrow of the 
monarchy. Nothing is more dangerous than to 
stimulate a weak man to acts beyond his 
strength ; for when resistance to his will has 
shown his reaV weakness, he has no resource left. 
Thus was the royal authority degraded, and even 
the people discovered the secret of the King's 
want of power. • 

/ The measures attendant upon the royal session 
were as badly combined as if they had related to 
the acts of unruly school-boys. The hall of the 
states-general wms closed for three or four days. 
A display of soldiers imparted to this measure 
the appearance of violence. The deputies, driven 
fipom their hall at the point of the bayonet, met in 
the fiunoos Jeu-de-Paume^ or Tennis-court, where 
they swore never to separate until they had ob- 
tained a constitution. 

Bven the eighty members forming the minority 
wfaa bad opposed the decree, took this oath ; for 
being ignorant of what was going on, they ima- 
gined .that the King was about to dissolve the 
states^general; and Mirabeau, then laboring under 
the same mistake, spc^e so energetically against 
such dissolution, that even his greatest enemies 
begaa to look upon him as a giant, whose 
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Strength, in the - present crisis of ifiairs^ had 
become necessary to them, This scenei^-^wbere 
fear WES masked by an appearaboe of bold deter* 
mination — ^where the most timid became the mtfst 
yiolent---must have been witnessed tO' eonvey An 
adequate* conception of the evils it produced in 
the courise of the tevolution. The alaitned de« 
puties were for ever alienated from the Kingf's 
government; the oath was a ti^ of hononr, and 
from that day, the deputies of the Hers^StM were 
confederated' against tiie royal autiiority* /This 
appearance of persecution redoubled the popu-* 
larity of the commons, and the Parisians fwece 
alam^ at their danger. The Palais-Royal i/vras 
a scene of absolute frenzy ; and dark rumoufs 
seemed to menace tiie lives of some of the most 
distinguished individuals at court, in a hazy 
horizon, objects cannot be seen as they really 
are. The alarmed populace became suspicious 
and active, nor could any subsequent conciliatxvy 
measures of the court, restore the public con^ 
fidence. Such was the true origin of that 
burning excitement so carefully kept ^ive by two 
classes of imen^ the factious and the timid* r 

The day after the meeting at the Johde^Paume, 
the deputies, still excluded from their haUj, - in 
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which preparations were being made, for the 
King's sitting, presented themselves at the door 
of several churches, bnt were not admitted. 
The sight' of^ the representatives of the nation 
thus* seddng an asylum and finding none, in* 
creased the popular diseontent. At length they 
entered the church of St. Louis, where a doubtfpl 
najority of the ^clergy^ headed by tiie Archbishop 
of Vienne^ the Archbishop of Bordeaux, and the 
Bishop of Chartres, joined the deputies of the 
tias'itat amid transports,: which the approaching 
danger rendered sincere. Greetings, applauses, 
pathetic speeches, and even tears, announced 
that all were iblited heart and hand against a 
cofBiaon peril ; and the conduct of the clergy, on 
Ihis occasion, was themore meritorious because it 
W9A voluntary. Who would have anticipated, 
ajb- this period, that very shortly after, an eccle-' 
aiastic would be unable to appear in public with-* 
o«t 4Riffermg the most degrading insults ! 
: On the day of the royai session, I went to the 
peiace to witness the splendid pageant. I 
well'lremember Che hostile and triumphant looks 
of many individuals, in their way to the chateau. 
They diought their victory sure. I saw the 
King^s ministers, whose emotions, though they 
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affected unconcern , was bat too apparent* The 
attitude of the Count d'Artois was haughty ; the 
King seemed pensive and sad. The crowd was 
great, and the silence profound. When the^ King 
got into his carriage, there;were rolling of drams 
and flourishes of trumpets, but not a sign t>f 
approbation from the people, and fear alone pre- 
vented an explosion of popular discontent. At 
length the vast procession began to move^; ^ The 
royal household and its officers, the^ guards, 
infantry and cavalry, proceeded towards the hall 
of the states-general, in which the three t)rders 
assembled were defying each other with looks of 
mute indignation, and impatiently awaiting the 
result of this important day. Never had passions 
so violent and so diametrically opposed to each 
other, been before pent up in so small a space. 
The ceremony was precisely the same as oa the 
opening of the states- general, but what a dif- 
ference was there in the feelings of the assembly I 
The day of the first ceremony was a national 
festival, — the regeneration, of political freedom.; 
but now, the same pomp which had* delight^ed 
every eye, was covered with a veil of terror. 
The sumptuous dresses of the nobles; the magr 
nificence of regal state, and the splendour of 
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royal pageantry^ seemed the aecompanimeiit of 
a ftineral procesaian^ 

I was not 'present at the sitting, aad have 
obtuned my. knowledge of what passed from the 
recital of others ; but I know, that When the 
King tmd nobles had withdrawn, the commons 
attempted to disguise their consternation. They 
began to : perceive the > consequences of the de- 
cree they had so unheedingly |m>malgated^ and 
foiind that they had now no other altemcttive than 
to -stibjugaite the^ monarchy^ or basely recall their 
aeti^'l^o one had yet attempted to speak, when 
amessage from the King ordered them to sepa* 
raA6. It was then that Mirabeau tittered those 
ftuiiOTO words which form an epoch^ in the re- 
vohition, and* which rouG^ the kunken spirits of 
the assembl;^ •* The deliberation assumed a de^ 
cisive character, and the royal sitting was termed 
a bed of justice. This called to mind how the 
parliaments had always acted oti such emer-* 
gencies— how often the latter had dared to annul 
the orders given to them by the -King in person^ 
and succeeded, by their perseverance, in triumph^ 



I * 



* " 60, teU your master, that we are here by the power of tib^ 

• /I 

people, anfl nothing but the force of bayoi^ shall ^ve iis 
hence! '• 
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ing over the court. Before the deputies separated, 
they confirmed their decree, and reti6w^'itiie 
oath of the Jeu^de-PaUtne ; and scarcely had the 
Eang entered the palace^ when the proceedingiiF of 
the royal session were cancelled. ■■- 

One circumstance which encouraged the resist- 
ance of the deputies, was that M, Necker hadinot 
attended the King on this occasion. He was the 
only minister not present, and his absence* sMmed 
to mark his disapprobation of the measvrei His 
popularity thence prodigiously incrMsed^atid the 
people considered him as their safe-guard' agaittt 
the storm. The assembly, who afterwards be* 
came jealous of the people's a#ection for him, 
because they wanted to engross it all to them- 
selves, felt it their interest at that period, 
to make him a public idol, and, with bis natme, to 
counterbalance the court. His absence, howerer, 
originated in a very simple cause. There was a 
certain M. de Riol, who called himself a Chevalier 
and wore some Swedish order, — a very sign^ant 
personage, who contrived to thrust himself every 
where. Although a subaltern, he lived on teiins 
of great familiarity with M. Necker, We had 
become acquainted with this individual, who 
called upon us on the very day of the royal session. 
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He aissured ua ihi^t be bad found M« Necker on the 

point of aettmg out forM« de MontDObQria's^ in order 

* 

taproceed to the palace, and accompaaiy the King 
lOi the. assembly ; but that he (Riol) conj ured him 
to da no such thing, as he would inevitably have 
to share ia the odium of the measure, and would 
be uoabie tp do any good in future^ Riot added, 
that he had carried his zeal so far as to tell 
Neckef be would rather break one of his arms or 
l^gs, than suffer him to prqceed:; aiid that 
Madame N,eckeri>iagi?^t agitation* htuviog joined 
bert es^naatie^ to his) M. Necker at last yielded. 
I havQ:|M>» reason either to doubt or tb confirm this 
f«et; but if it, be true. M.. iCfocker suffered his 
det^nmii^tipp, oii ao important. a matter, to be 
influeiiGed by a vi^ry ivusignilkutqt^ personage.* 
It is^f ^weyei(, c(^rtaAia> that a witless, man .often 
coiiMnumcates his fears io a mom^. persuasive 
planner tbaa au iatelleptuai one ; and. his gestures 
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, *. Imparticdify foro^ va tp state that Madasie de' StBi&, im ker 
'.Canai^eratioi^ 911 .tl^ Fiezich i^vdutioD,' (pha]». sp)^ajM7ibutes 
}/L. Necker 's absence to a detenoinQtion previously taken, in con- 
sequence of the changes made in his plan ; and according to the 
same aathority, M. Necker replied to the wish, expressed by the 
court, that he should be present at the royal session, by tendering 
his rerignatbn. 
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sometimes produce a stronger effect than either 
reason or eloquence* But surely M. Necker was 
not to blame for not sanctioning, with his pre- 
seuce, a measure in furtherance of which his 
speeches had been insidiously used» after changing 
the vital part of the plan he had proposed. 

Mirabeau was made acquainted by Glavi^re, 
who could not keep a secret, with the true origin 
of the royal session. He complained of it to me 
in terms of indignation. '' Duroverai/' said he, 
*' did not think me worthy of being consulted/' 
He looks upon me, I know, as a madman with 
lucid intervals. But I could have told* him 
beforehand what would be the fate of his plan. 
It is not with such an elastic temperament afi that 
of the French, that these brutal forms must be 
resorted to. And what kind of man is this M. 
Necker, that he should be trusted with aach 
means ? You might as well make an issue in a 
wooden leg as give him advice ; for he certainly 
could not follow it." And getting warmer as he 
proceeded, he concluded with these remarkable 
words, *' It is thus that Kings are led to the scaf-^ 
fold!'' 
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CHAPTER V. 



At this period great agitation commenced 
among the people. 1 have no donbt that 
there were meetings to promote insurrection, 
paid dedaimera, a great deal of money distri- 
buted» and that the primary agents of the direc- 
tors at Versailles, were more numerous among 
the minority of the nobles, than in the tiers-^tat. 
I will not, indeed, venture to assert, that I am ac- 
quainted with particulars ; but I firmly believe 
that the deputies of the tier$-4tat acted, at this 
momentous crisis, with very little concert among 
themselves. There was a commencement of or- 
ganisation only among the deputies from Brittany, 
who had already been somewhat drilled into the 
tactics of popular assemblies, by their public dis- 
putes in their native province. So far as I was 
able to ascertain, the Breton club, which was 
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aequiring great importance, had been/ got ^tip 
by the minority of the nobles ; but tiiere wilF be 
DO complete history of the revolution, until some 
member of this party publishes the secret- m^ 
moirs of its transactions. I well remember an 
anecdote of that period. I one day encoun- 
tered Sieyes who had just quitted a meeting;^ com- 
posed of Bretons, and of members belonging to 
the minority of the nAbles. He mentionujl ao 
names^ but said, '* 1 will return to those mita. 
no ' more. Their politics are too oaTernoi%. jaod* 
they propose crimes instead of expedients, ^i^kr 
^ Ouport and the Lameths had the repiilatiQli;>of 
having machinated the revolution of Parts. H ww 
eaay for the Duke of Orleans to' put the leMftrd 
districts in motion. He was like a spider in tim 
midst of his web. But I know nothing of diesi^ 
events^ except through public chaimek; iMifa^ 
beau was not connected with them. Hi» fiery uuL 
ungovernable temper, disqusdified him in ooalit 
tions. His ideas were not sufficiently cosmeotedp 
nor did he inspire sufficient coi^ence to baoomtt 
a chief, and he had too much pride to play a siibk 
ordinate part. He therefore remained indepto- 
dent ; envious to an excess of every rismg wAxkr 
ence, epigrammatic by wholesale, a retail dealer 
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iQ flattery » and alienated from his colleagues by 
Ue eoBtempt for acme, and his jealousy of others. 
I often went to Paris with him, and I amconrinced 
that he had no share in the nmng of the Pa« 



They who would account fw the French revolu<9 
tion, by' attributing it to concealed machiaators^ 
are mistaken. Such machinators did oertainly 
Bot produce the public feeling ; they only took 
advantage of it« It is true, that they exdted and 
dioecisd it ; but it is absurd to suppose, that any 
conspiratoes at this period, oouM have caused so 
Siiddeo and violent an impulu ;---^oae, in short, so 
mst as to incUide, simuttaaeously, the whole 
FMttdi nation. Everyone was in motion at Paris ; 
even the eoldesd; and most calculating, partiei*^ 
psCed in the phrenzy of the memeot. The whole 
pofraSar .mass was in a state of extreme caldea* 
eence. A word from the Palais Royal, an accl* 
dental movement, the merest trifle, in fine, might 
cause a general commotion. In such a state of 
things^ tumult begets tumult, and the disease of 
the eveong, is a^pravated nest day* 

. Although die'details are somewhat efiaced from 
Oify recollection, I yet well remember the interval 
between the royal sesoon, and the.moumfiil ap- 

g2 
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paritioD of the King, at the assembly,/ when' be 
came to deliver himself up, or rather to place his 
person in deposit there, after the capture of the 
Bastille. I recollect this period as one of trouble^ 
confusion, and obscurity. False alarms were 
given, people knew and did not know, orders were 
given and revoked, every thing was attempted to 
be guessed at and explained, and a motive was 
attributed to the most indifferent actions. The 
palace was watched ; spies were placed every 
where, and each trifle was made of consequenoe^ 
There were insurrections at Versailles, originating, 
not in a preconcerted plan, but in a suspicious 
and irascible disposition. Meantime, the three 
orders remained divided, and had assumed hoBtil6 
attitudes. The court sent troops to quell these 
insurrections. Versailles was filled with foreign 
soldiers, and military measures seemed every 
where adopted. There were whispers of a change 
of ministry, and the new names mentioned^ did 
not tend to tranquillize the commons. So much- 
bustle on the part of court, could be intended only 
to enforce obedience to the royal session, either 
by removing the asssembly to a greater distance 
from Paris, its proximity to which was dangerous, 
or by dissolving it altogether, if this could be done 
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without the risk of a civil war, the idea of which 
madeth^ King shudder. But whatever were the 
intentions of the court or of those who conducted 
its M affairs, such intentions were certainly not 
lu unison with those of the King ; there was an 
alarming secrecy in the whole conduct of the 
court party ; secret preparations were discovered, 
and plans seemed to be in a course of develope- 
meat, but no result was ever perceived. Such 
conduct raised general indignation, and the fer^ 
DBieiitation at Paris was dreadful. 
, Reybaz and Clavi^re returned from Paris, and 
assured us that it would be impossible to contain 
the people. They urged Mirabeau to stand for- 
ward iipon this occasion. "If," said they, "the 
tkrs-^tat were wrong in voting themselves a na- 
tional assembly, still it is a measure which cannot 
now. be recalled, without degrading the repre- 
seatatives of the people, and affording a complete 
triufnph to the insolence of the aristocracy. Should 
tl^ states-general be dissolved, a national bank- 
ruptcy must be the inevitable oonsequeno^. The 
pe^le will rejoice at this^ because the govern- 
ment will reduce the taxes ; there will be then no 
further diflSculty, and the cause of freedom will be 
lost." I am certain, that at this period, the ere- 
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ditors of the state^ a very numerous and active 
body» who were all powerful at Paris, were actxug 
in direct opposition to the court, because they 
perceived but too plainly, that if the government 
declared a national bankruptcy, the deficit would 
be thought no more of, and the words states^ga^ 
raly constitution, and sweteignty of the people, to* 
tally forgotten. 

It was at length discovered, that i^nts of the 
court were sounding the regiments recently to* 
rived at Versailles and likewise the French guards, 
in order to ascertain how far their fidelity Co the 
government might be depended on* There Vrbi 
now no time to be lost, and it was thought neoes* 
sary that the King himself should be warned of 
these manoeuvres, the object and danger of which 
were probably concealed from him. These points 
were introduced by Mirabeau into his fatiious 
speech upon the removal of the troops. This «j>eech 
was a sort of abstract of every thing that had been 
said upon the subject, during our private cein- 
ferences. I wrote it, and Duroverai drew up the 
resolutions containing the proposed measure. One 
of these resolutions called upon the King to esta- 
blish a militia of citizens. It was the only one 
rejected by the assembly, though, perhaps, it was 
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tjie most importaat. Duroverai saw, that if the 
peopIe^ took up arms, the royal authority would 
l)e annihilated ; but if the King himself armed the 
citizens, such a choice of men and officers might 
be made, that this institution, like the English 
militia, wonld be a bulwark against insurrection, 
without alarming the advocates of liberty.. The 
last of these resolutions was to present an address 
to the King, relative to the removal of the troops. 
A committee was appointed to draw up this ad- 
dress; for the assembly sent every thing to com- 
.mitteasy in order to give as little importance as 
passible to individuals. But as.writing in common, 
is the most difficult of all conjunct functions. Mint- 
bfau was requested by the conunittee to xnakp a 

. i d?aft of th^ address. Animated by the success of 
thie^ speech, and full of the subject, encouraged 
iBMeover, by the flattery and affectionate caresses 
of Mirabeau, whom the applause of the assembly 
had filled with delight, I wrote with great ease 
and rapidity^ in the interval between one sitting 
and another, the address to the King.* 
• I remember a circumstance which amused me 

,^ the time. Qarat,whowas member of ^ com- 

. , . * Vide. Appendix, No. 1, 
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mittee, came to ask the hour at which Mirabeau 
could attend. I was then in the heat of compoei* 
tion, and he was obliged to elude replying^ by 
shuffling and giving an oblique turn to the ques- 
tion. Next day, at M. de la Rochefoucauld's, 
another member of the committee, whose name I 
forget, spoke greatly in favour of this address, aAd 
praised the modesty of Mirabeau, who had ccm- 
sented to all the alterations demanded, as if, in 
this com]^osition, he had foregone his vanity of 
authorship. I know not whether my eelf'^love 
were more sensible on the occasion than his, 
but I certainly thought that the alterations had 
not improved the address. Duroverai kept the 
original for a long time, a thing I did not even 
think of. Though flattered by the applause be- 
stowed upon this production, I was not silly enough 
to fancy it a masterpiece. 1 considered that its 
greatest merit arose from the circumstance which 
occasioned it. There was dignity and simplicity in 
the style, with as much oratorical eloquence aa 
was consistent with the respect due to the mo- 
narch, and with the dignity of the assembly who 
addressed him. The expressions were measured 
and unctuous, and the whole was in good keeping 
with the subject. Mirabeau approved of it the 
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oBore because he felt himself unable to write in 

this particular way : '* My style teadily assumes 
force/', said he, *' and I have a command of strong 

expressions ; but^ if I want to be mild, unctuous, 

and measured, I become insipid, and my flabby 

style makes me sick." 

L Had I afterwards discovered any faults in this 
address^ I must not have pointed them out to .Mi- 
rabeau ; for he attached himself so strongly to his 
Sjdopt^ children that he felt for them the affec- 
tion of a parent* 

^Jf the honour of these compositions had be- 
iQ^gied to another, it must not be thought that 
the unlpiown author would have derived no satis- 
faction froni them. The approbation of a circle 
of some, half dozen friends is always flattering, 
without including those whom they may have let 
into the secret. I have not to accuse myself of 
any indiscretion of this kind ; or strictly speak- 

• 

■^ When I worked for Mirabeau, I seemed to feel the pkasnre 
of «& obtcnre individual who had changed hia children at niirae, 
•od^ kitroduced them into a great family. He would be obliged 
to respect them, although he was their fiather. Such was the case 
with my writings. When Mirabeau had once adopted them, he 
would liave defended them even against me ; more than that — ^he 

1**1 • 

would have allowed me to admire them, as an act of esteem and 
UendsUp for himself.-— iVb^e ^ J^motU. 
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ingy perhaps^ my own Mlf^love may liay« beeaibc 
best gnardian of the secret ; for tiie inttant I had 
been tempted to reveal it, I should have fanoied 
that I perceived an expression of doabt and in- 
credulity upon every countenance. But in sober 
earnest, I can declare, that knowing such a pro- 
ceeding to be repugnant to ddiicacy and friond- 
ship, the t^nptation never once occurred to. me; 

I was not long in perceiving tiiat Mira- 
beau's friends considered Duroverai and ,m^ as 
his writers. His life of agitation, his ^ being 
much out, his occupations at the assemblys.ihis 
committees, his loss of time» and his tsste for fd^- 
sure, prevented those who knew him from consi- 
dering him the author of the writings which ap* 
peared in his name» At a later period, a greater 
number of workmen were added to this manu^K- 
tory. But when I was designated in the Acts of 
the Apostles, and other pamphlets, as one of Miia- 
beau's authors, I no longer felt the same picture 
in writing for him ; and this circumstance deter- 
mined me, as I shall hereafter explain, to return 
to England. 

The King's answer to the address was not sa- 
tisfactory* His personal intentions w^re thought 
good, and he was supposed to be led astray by 
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deception practised upon him. There was a plan 
w a coarse of deyelopment, whose extent and ob* 
jeot were not known. But the threats of certaui 
subordinates, their insulting looks, apparent prepa* 
fSKions for a cot^ (fSut, the movements of the 
troopSi nocturnal visits to the guard<>faouses by offi- 
MIS of rank, secret councils at court, to which M. 
Necker was not summoned, and a thousand par« 
tieillars of the same description, constituted the 
events^ of every day« These were again exagge- 
rated and distorted by the general uneasiness and 
ldartn« No one was yet bold enough to speaks of 
^the c&Mpiracy of the caurt^^his name was not 
(B^ied till after the victoty^--<^but the constema- 
tSoft was genend. The approach of the troops 
and the dismissal of M. Necker, brought on the 
insurrection of Paris. I say nothing of the 
public events of which I was not an eye-witness. 
"1 temained at Versailles with the national assem- 
lily, whose intrepidity was not to be shaken by 
tht approach of danger. It was no longer divided 
"mto parties ; all had one unanimous feeling. The 
dissolution of the states-general appeared to all, 
pregnant with the greatest danger. 

The sitting of Monday, the 13di of July, was 
awfully calm. There were a tfabusand con- 
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fused reports relative to what had occurred . at 
Paris OD the preceding day. It was known that 
the people had repulsed the regiment of the 
Prince of Lambesc, and driven it back to the 
Tuileries : that the French guards had joined the 
people, and had been engaged with the Swiss ; 
that Uie populace were arming; that they had 
broken open the armourer's shops, and closed 
the city gates; and that. Paris, in a word^ was 
in open insurrection. Mirabeau told us . that 
he had a list of proscriptions; that Sieyes, 
Chape] ier, Lafayette, Lameth, himself and 
several others were to be arrested; thi^t.tbey 
had been put upon their guard and inteqided: 
to pass the night at the assembly, where they 
should consider themselves safer than in their 
own houses. The assembly continued its sitting 
throughout the night, and in the intervals between 
the deputations dispatched to the King to be^ 
seech him to withdraw the troops whose presenci^ 
had inflamed the metropolis, they discussed, if J 
remember rightly, a declaration of the rights of 
man presented by Lafayette. In his answer to 
the deputation, the King stated that his heart 
was . lacerated ; that it was impossible the orders 
he had given, for the restoration of the publip 
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^aee, conld hav^ led to the rising of Paris. But 
hh spoke not of withdrawing the troops, and the 
iiifdividiials, by whom he was surrounded, were 
not calculated to restore confidence. The plan 
of the court seemed to continue its progress, when 
the iassembly made a last effort, and on the Tues- 
day morning sent a more solemn deputation to 
the King. Mirabeau, with a voice rendered hoarse 
by watching, fatigue, and uneasiness, said a few 
words, which were rapturously applauded. 

It is a well known fact that the troops at 
Vensailles had declined obedience; and that 
after th6 Ml of the Bastille, ^nd the metamor- 
phosis, which, in two days, had changed the 
peaceful citizens of Paris into an army of two 
hundred thousand men, the King had no other 
alternative than to unite himself to the national 
assembly and seek his safety among its members. 
What a contrast, then, did the sitting of the 18th 
of June form with those which had preceded it ! 
'Hie King announced his intention of going to 
Paris forthwith. Mirabeau astonished at this re- 
solve, and still more so at its subsequent execu* 
tion, afterwards said to me, '' He must be a bold 
mortal who advised this step. Had the King not 
followed the advice, Paris was lost to him for 
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ever. Two cnr three days teter> and he^ woiiM^ 
hare been unable to retnrn thither." I altribttte. 
these words to the singular sagacity with 
which Mirabesta was gifted. H6 knew the Dtdce- 
of Orleans' party, and might have thought thai! 
this prince would have taken advantages of thd 
circumstances to obtain possession of the metto- 
pelis. If the Duke's party did indeed form ^mf 
such plan, it was frustrated by the suddeo ap^ - 
pearante of the King, who, thereby, in iKkxxe ils^ * 
gree, revived (he almost extinot affectioil of^the- 
Parisians. It seemed as though the two Itundiod^ 
thousand men underarms had concerted IdMM^j 
themselves to receive him with the most apfiaiUig'^ 
solemnity. In proceeding to the Hdtelwle-^Ville^lM- 
heard no other cry than, *' long live the assembly F^ 
hue on his return, as if the chasttsemctnt had bbfen 
severe enough, be was saluted by acciamations of i 
" long live the King I" 

The King was a man of weak character/ Iwtbiri' 
no means timid ; of which his conduct on this day ' 
furnished a striking illustration. It requii^- ft* 
great degree of courage to go into the midst <dm 
emraged populace, who seemed conferring a fevoiir^ 
on their monarch by receiving him within the wldls 
of his own capital. When M. Bailli told him thMT 
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Henry IV had ooMtuerod )m peeple^ but tlM 
pmple kid now -ccnquered tbeir King* he tDmcd 
rand and Mid in a whisper to the PiinoB of 
Beaitteao, " Perhaps I had better not hear thai.'' 
The Prince of BeanTeaa made a itgn in teply «id 
the orator proceeded. 

The death of the Marquis of Mimbeau^ lh#. 
attthoff of *' The Friend of Man;' ebliged Mirabeto 
to absent himelf from the assembly for a tm 
dafs. This occurred during *fth0 motions iur (he; 
recall of M« Keeker, and against the new miMK 
tera. U. Bertrand de MoUenUe, who has eft^i 
ridied htt pretended *^ Annals of the Be^olutien'! :; 
with ail his own prejudices, haa attributed Mira^ • 
bean's silence on theae occasions* to pn^mmi im^ 
tenlhttSi: 

Miraiieaa had made me promise to employ m|r 
l e i sura time in writing for him a sketch of tfae^sa^ 
Tolution. I began it at Paris, but I liad graiit 
diftcttlty in collecting facts, reconciting ooatraiB&* 
tiMv, leducing exaggeration, and separating 
troth ipwi falsehood* The causes of events wiera ' 
abvaya hidden, the secret councils of thecoasi 
unknown. Much might always be uiged on hatt 
sides of the question, and it might be maintained 
with perhaps equal plausibility, that there was a 
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court conspiracy, and there was not. It appeared 
to me necessary to distinguish the acts of the 
King from those of his ministers, and to represent 
him as having concurred in a plan of which the 
most vital points had been concealed from him. 
Even with regard to Paris itself, the more the 
scene was extended, the more confused were the 
details. Some described to me the capture of 
the Bastille as a wonderful achievement ; others 
reduced it to a mere nothing, and I really knew 
not what conclusion to come to Witfaf regt/d to 
Launay and his invalids. The crimes of^tli^x^ 
ribd appeared to me the mere effect* of^ 
excitement, but every one seemed to 
they were mixed up with treachery. PerMMiM 
at last that the secret history of no great pdlitli^ 
event was ever well known even at the pferidd of 
its occurrence, I wrote, in the best way I ebuki, 
the account contained in the nineteenth letter of 
Mirabeau to his constituents, in which be made 
some alterations, and struck out some expressionis 
of doubt, because the court conspiracy was iftmt 
manifest to him than to me. This letter wa^ pM^ 
digiously successful. 
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. rAi,L . JVIirabeau's letters to his constituenta/ 
begioiiiiig from the eleventht were writteu by 
^Hnv Duroverai or . me. -. Mirabeau, wbo was 
yfwy 4esirous of keeping us at Paris during the 
•etB^ion of the National Assembly, proposed a 
literary partnership which offered a good chance 
of, profit. ; This was. to write a regular journal 
in,, his: narne^ the profits of which, after de- 
ducting the expenses, should be equally divided 
between himself, le. Jay the bookseller, Duro- 
Yorai, and me. We were to include in the put- 
goif^gs of the paper, a reasonable monthly sum 
ior OttC current expenses. The title of the jour- 
nal was " Le Courrier de Provence.'' It was 
announced in the nineteenth letter to which I 
alluded at the end of the last chapter ; and 

H 



although the subscription was high^ so manjt sub- 
scribers appeared, that we all fancied our Ibrtuiies 
made. In a few days, our list contained more 
than three thousand names. Orders from the 
provinces were large in proportion. If le Jay 
had been a man of business, or if his wife» who 
managed every thing, had shown a little order 
and probity, they would have acquired a rapid 
fortune ; for they had a considerable allowance 
for printing and commission. They had, besidei^ 
their fourth part of the net proits^ and Mira^ 
beau had given up his share to them «l$o;i llilt 
their impropriety of conduct and rapacity moitii 
the undertaking. Being entirely occupiedir. rjfll 
writing the articles, and residing, moreovMioat 
Versaillea, we were obliged to trust wholly /t# 
their integrity. The subscribers were cootibU^ 
ally making complaints; and those in tho^pr^ 
vinces were so neglected- that they were i soiaet- 
times a whole month without receivmg^' taif 
paper. For Le Jay had often not money eno«i|^ 
to pay for the carriage of the papers hy. !lte 
diligence. The parcels were delayed, and the 
country booksellers complained without ebtaittt 
ing redress. The printer at Paris, refused to 
print when bis payments were behind hand^ and 
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MimboM waa often < obliged to make advances to 
Icaep (he tfaingr goings When, at the expirattOB 
olxfour months^ ^e called for an account, there 
was 1 none' forthcomings Madame le Jay oon^ 
eealed her boo^s. She had furnished her house 
Bttd stocked* her shop with the money received^ 
and her small pampfaletstaU had been connnevted 
im^o ai splendid booksellerV shop ; in short ail 
inrher ^stablishiheiit announced opalence<;^ but 
Juii^g appropriated to herself 'the amoutit of) tkH 
aobUcriptions^^ she { would come to no settldmentl 
Jileft it tO' Duroverai to settle this business, foi* 
lit^tioridid not accord with my babitsi; Mooey 
asatter^' intereetied me very^ littlev and I under^ 
Mood' tliem noti < Jdirabeau was » placed between 
two ' &^. He was instated at Madame le Jay's 
dtdionesty, and' s«iid to her one day^in my pe4 
senpe^ '' Madame le Jay, if probity <Md not exists 
i^abiMil^^be invented as a means of growing riohi'^ 
BiA Piadame^ le Jay had other meansv of obtaiau^ 
^neyictofKy^ and MirafoeaU's litsns&n with this ardul 
attdidetertniDed female permitted han not to n^abe 
loo much noisefy She was in possession of all hb 
secrets ; ' fcnew^ too many anecdotes about liim ; 
and wan* too dangerous and too fond of mischief 
for^ hinsf to -t^inki of a rupture^ although vhe was 

H 2 
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tired of her, and in the high sphere in whieh he 
was moving, often felt that such a contiectioti 
degraded him. This is the only time^ during* the^ 
whole course of my life, that I was ever iovdlved 
in a dispute relative to money matters, and had 
an .opportunity of closely observing the mfa^- 
ncBuvres of fraud and the passion of cupidity. 
Le Jay was a fool who promised every thirty 
but he trembled like a child before his wife. 
Mirabeau, ashamed of our disappointment, swofe 
that the national assembly was easier to gtoT^vn 
than a woman who had made up hei^ mind.' But 
violence is always overcome by «dr9]g'-/roi(/. " SW 
replied to. his reproaches with the most piquant - 
raillery. ** All the bar," said he, *' would groMr* 
grey before they could convince her. I defy the' 
most artful lawyer to find the subtleties whiish she 
invents." As it was impossible to recover our 
money by a law-suit, we came to a determination 
of ceasing our contributions to the journal. Thi^ 
disconcerted her at first ; but she thought she ccruld' 
easily induce me to go on again, and undertook it 
in a conversation full of artifice. Without anger, 
and without even alluding to the subject of our 
quarrel, I drily told her that i would never sepa-' 
rate from Duroverai. " Very well," replied she, 
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do as you please. I am sorry for it; but there are 
oUier .writers ill this great city besides you and 
I have already received advances from several/' 
Oii'jeaviDg me, she applied to all the litel^ry 
men she knew, and proposed her journal ; for in 
her owQ opinion it was as much her property as 
any. estate she might have purchased; and she 
had considered Duroverai and me merely as two 
labourers in ber hire. After many fruitless at- 
tempts, she at length got two individuals to 
uiidertake it ; <me of whom was Mw Guiraudez,. a 
IBM of talent aind learning, whom I had met at 
Mtfabeau s. Such a proceeding, more thaa lin- 
ciinliimd which surprised me much, met with its 
just reward; for had these gentlemen possesi^ed 
move talent than really belonged to them, they 
h^: pot been. in the practice of attending the na- 
tional assembly, were unable to designate indivi-> 
d(iMifij, ^nd having no communications with 'any 
of {the deputies, through whom alone they could 
hfti^e ascertaiqed what was going on behind the 
s^Qes» they gave nothing but long and tame 
extaracts from speeches, without being able to 
afford any interesting information. Mh-abeau 
was furious at the abuse of his name, and wanted 
to insert notices in all the public printsw 
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Complaints to Madame le Ja|f poured iigt' 
fixnn all quarters. Ouiraudez : and Ims ^coUeagwl^ 
ashajned of their conduct and stiH more ad Aeiv 
want of success, — overwhelmed, moreover, with' 
reproaches fromMirabeau,- — repented ^<wfaaitthigy 
had done ; and without coming to any aetdemoBt 
with Madame le Jay about tl^e past, w^ entev^ 
into a new arrangement for the fa tare. 

' I know not why i have written these iAsignifri'- 
cant details. I shail expunge diem if i find hfim^ 
after that these Recdilectkms become stittdtmitlgF*' 
interesting to deserve my more particular aittentiott^- 

Thse composition of this journal bteamiB'«^ 
source of amuseinent to us«r Daroioerai andnli 
imdertook the akeraate sitting oftfae ttnemrfaByt. 
A lew woids written in pencil^ sufficed to caU>tO'. 
omr recollection the arguments of a speech aaA 
the order of a debate. We never intended ta gim 
all the idle prating in the tribune. As most ef^ 
the important speeches were written, Mirabeau 
took care to ask for them for us, and many dt)^ 
puties sent them sis from tliemselvaes. The maeH^ 
diffuse sometimes complained of our redueftii^ 
their dropsical and turgesceait productions. 

Though few were satisfied, yet Mirabeau '<f^\ 
ceived thanks winch he did not fail to transasit^ 
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». '' The {>r6vis0ial8 9kmt think/* mid Gha- 
pelier to iiim^ 'f tbat we ispeak like ortekes, when 
K^ urt read stripped of our verbiage and iam^ 






' Ow ^aeipai cai^ in important discitasidnai 
¥M8 to omit no argument tdvaiiced by etthsr 
piBHrty; I« Was ah impartial eicpoi^ of the case. 
ETen Mirabetn^ altbouf h his BxAravmgahces were 
palliated, obtained no flittery;. Barring a few 
iiyhocfent pieaaantrtes^ ^hich aerv^ed to amuse bur 
raadera^ we neii^er indulged in persbnalities^ ^nd^ 
exeept ih a few particular cases^ Mirabeau kimr* 
self felt that the greatest service we could reihd^r 
him was never to lend ourselves tb the vengeance. 
of hoB aelf-love* < Sieyes ebmplaiiied bitterly of 
somd itnriticisitu upon his '' Rights of Man" aad 
vpan hia '' Principles of Constitiitions/' '' I>o 
Q«l Aiake me tjuarrel ^ith that mah/* said Mira« 
bean^ <^ folr his vabity is implacable/' 

I bate lately redd mtoy iaurtiel^s of this joilrhal^ 
and am now surprised at the boldness with Which 
the .a«£mbly is ^enaured* ^ Thii wattt of order 
ted oontsection in itisi eonatitutienal and financial 
operafiDBs;ite manner of Idying doWn |[i9Dera\ 
pfinciplfta and overlooking details ; its insidious 
smntier <tf antieipsLting ddetsiotis } its having 
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overthrown the old estaMid^d authority before 
other institutions were formed to replabe it ; iks 
con9tituting itself an office of delation; and iti 
usurpation of ministerial duties, are all Visited 
with severe comments. The defects of its in- 
ternal regulations are presented .wi& the txdd^ 
ness of naked trnth^ and a faithful picturfe is ^^n 
of its incoherent disorder/ and the fiery imp^tioBGe 
always attendant upon its proceedings. oi i; 

During an absence! of Duroverai, in 1790, Mw 
Reybaz, who had already supplied us witb)fiew^ 
ral very interesting articles, undertook hisf slUure 
of the work, and executed it with much < linoro 
accuracy than he. I ended my labours, in the 
beginning of March, by a discussion on religions 
communities and the spirit of monachism. Duro- 
verai and Reybaz continued together for' some 
months, and the paper, abandoned at length by 
Mirabeau, became a mere compilation of speeches 
and decrees, and retained nothing of our journal 
but the name. 

I was often disgusted with this work, because 
the simple operation of abridging speeches and 
reporting the tumultuous proceedings of the as- 
sembly was not a kind of occupation to afford me 
pleasure. On the other hand, the rapidity of the 
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wfaurlwind by which the assembly was swept 
along, left no time for study and meditation. 
Thus the work, in spite of some tolerable articles, 
18 mediocre and often very bad. I am not sur<- 
prised that it incurred at last the same contempt 
as all the ephemeral productions of that period. 
L 8hall> however, extract in another place, some 
passages which may serve to give an idea of the 
interior of the assembly, and which no one would 
ti^e the trouble of looking for in a large com- 
pilation. 

i'-i JSesides my contributions - .to this journal, I 
oeotiniied . to supply . my share of Mirabeau's 
legislative labours.) I shall now proceed to mat-< 
tersmuch more interesting. 
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asuetnbly was soon <;(ympleted by tht»^ unratttrMy' 
it> <^ the majority of tb« tioble^, nzid the miHoatoft 
of the clergy. The foirms^f ordinary civility were 
still entertained, by the tiers-itat, towards tfaofie • 
two orders, who were received with silence and 
dignity, but without bravado. The speeches jof 
Bailly, then president of the assembly, were U» ' 
complimentary, and sincerity was sacrificed ^to- 
good-breeding. Whilst the bosoms of all were 
ulcerated and bleeding, their words breathed no- 
thing but friendship and concord. These aa*^ 
ncBuvres were intended to impose upon the people; 
but the people were not to be so imposed upon, 
and such forced and evidently hypocritical Ian- 



gaage, tended only to destroy tiieir confideiice in 
tbe assembly. 

The disorders of the Paris insurrection bad not 
ceased, and the tnassacres with which the metro* 
pdis had been disgraced, w^e imitated in the 
ppovinees. Under these circumstances, several 
members proposed an address from the national 
assembly to the people. After the success of my 
first, I considered addresses as belonging to my 
peculiar department, and I wrote one which was 
a species of political sermon. It was at first ap- 
plaudedi but uhidxately rejected* I kocM .not 
whether ifl th^parted the yiews oi eertainiper*' 
soiisf be that as it may, it was much praised but 
net'tiecepted. It « was afUrwards ! printed in the: 
Courtier ' d€ . JProvcm:e.P Whether this address 
vlate ad4»pt#d.ot not, it would ha^e made not the 
slightest diferende. Insurrections are not to be ar « 
rsited by words ; and if» under such oircumstaacea; i 
auresthMtation ever succeeds, it is when used only* 
aa-% preamble to force. <' / * )vr 

-fio^lsarfQl were the aaseinbly ofofiSmding the 
people, tiiat motions tendiAg to the repreasiou'of 
disbrdwi atid Hie censure ofrpopvilap , txetsees, ^ 

• ;^ Tide Apftete, No^S. 
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were considered admost as snares. IMistra^t was 
still in every bosom. The assembly had triunaphed 
by means of the people, totrards whom, there- 
fore; Ihey could not display great severity ; and it 
is a notorious fact, that although they often 
stated in tbeir preambles how severely they were 
afflicted and irritated, at the violent excesses com- 
mitted by the brigands, who burned chateaus* and 
insulted the nobility-- they secretly rejoiced, in n^ 
ality, at the existence^f a terror, which they^ con* 
ceived salntary; They had placed themselves' be- 
tweenthe alternatives of fearing the nobles, orileing 
feared by them. They censured to save appear** 
anoes,* but policy prevented them from ^unifthing^ 
they paid compliments to authority, but gave' eii>* 
couragement to licenciousnessi Respcfctfortbe 
executive iiras with them, a mere fom^ula of -style, 
and, in fact, when the King's ministers came and 
manifested their weakness, and revealed their 
direful anticipations, the assembly remembering 
their own late fears, were not sorry that fear luid 
changed sides. '' If you were powetful enough 
to be feared by the people, you would be ^ suiB** 
ciently so to be feared by us I" Such was- the 
feeling prevalent among what was called the c6iS 
gauche: It was the reaction of fear. 
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I ouif t not omit that, at this period, not only 
the general opuiion in France, but that of all 
Europe, was in favour of the democratic party w 
the assembly. A feelings of pleasure was geae^ 
rally .eutertained at a revolution, whioh had. over* 
thrown the ancient government of France. ^ u •- 

It may be said» with truth, that throogiKMI 
£urope» all who were not patricians^ had tremfahsd 
for the fate of the commons, and had conmdesed 
their delivery as a service rendered ta th& huouiti 
race in general. It was the cause of mankind agaifiist; 
the powers usurped by the exclusive and privi^ 
leged classes. The unhappy events whieh debaaed 
the revolution, throw at the present day a sioister 
shade even upon its very cradle* Weare ashamed #f 
having admired, at its Inrth, a cause which, during 
its progress, we were forced to abhor. .But let the-' 
impartial historiap recollect, that when the French 
revolution first broke out, there was a gefletafc 
excitement, a sort. of intoxication of hope; aadt 
that the enthusiasm raised by the grandeur of tto 
object, generated a degree of insensibility> U><iM 
first excesses, which were considered merely ^^^r 
unfortunate accidents occurring during the^ oe^ 
remony of a national triumph. Surely, evetypsM* 
of a ruined and antiquated edifice^ could not fatl^tsi^ 
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the gronad wMioat cnishitigsoiiierof the miitakeA 
iiidi?idiialti who persevered in their eiidewow* 
to pfop it mp. Such was the opnion^of the iqpqii^ 
ter minds oi finrope, of the soundeft pfeeilaso^ 
phers, the greatest pfailantropfaists^ joidtb^deaTett 
friends o£ freedoou If it were^anevror, it:tw&y!i 
nnivsefftal one; England, as the noblest and tmonA 
free^dedared her opinions in a:niore matkedanaik^ 
aer than other states ; andin that kiogdoa^he neiwa 
of the fall of the Bastille was reoeiiwsd with^thettest 
jeyfiil apclaamtionsi If the .British ^ofemaaeat 
did not allow that event to be represented'oit tin 
rtage, it was only from, persomd respects /foir ^ 
King of: France. The whole natioil^f^^' th^ 
strongest! sympathy towards Idle Freneb'ptc^^, 
with whom they sincerely re^iced atithe; orari 
throw of despotism. 

This enthusiasm was maintained almost 
throughout the existence of the first national ^as^ 
sembly. It diminished after the events* of itettfitif 
and 6th of October. Many admirers cocded' in 
their praise, and many influential men tegaitt to 
think that the French people were treating^ with 
too great indignity, a King who had dciiesot 
mueh for them; and to fear that the nadosai 
dbaract^ was too impetuous, and too violent for 
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thai^MtbiuU €Djoym<iit of firwdoisu £(d ^naitr 
V:wa9 thJB nomber of iodiv'idfiiafo ikImi 4i»^ 
romd^ thafe their opnuon; made but: i^i dbjght 
ioqprassiait. The first; decmiTe^ blow atruok at 
tfaerentiinsiaain ia- fuTour .of tba r^oliitioin ' wan 
ihat famous productioik of Burke's^ io mKhioh 
idoae lift g^ppled wftiii.tbei gigantic atreogtb of 
tibeiaaaembly^. and represenlxsl tbeise nftwlbgida^ 
imm^ ini jtlwr . fiili ei^oynient : of poweciawLhoMHTiH 
aa^.-ao jnanjT'inaiimcs^ wbo nould dostroyf Ibut* ^a^^ 
i»em uoaUe to neplaee. lluaworic^'reBplaDdMyt 
jilitb«.g^iiiuajaiid eloquence^ tiioogh wiitteiiiinLaa 
tgia wboQ^inaginatUm wofton ttto.dedind^ led .ta 
IkP fipifiiiati(m of ^»sli partieA ia EhigJaadi . Hnw* 
(Mw^0 1 erganraDts of^ Bntka' may. a^m tto bate 
hmia .^utifiad by^ posterior eineota^ it yefi remaiiaa 
to be shown^ that the war cry, theui caiaed^agajoat 
Braiioe, did not gveatiy contributo to the vioiebce 
labick; charaeteriaed that: period. li i9(;p0aaihlei 
timtkad he merely, roused th«» attention, of the 
gavemoMnta and .weal thy' claaaes, to the daftgera 
of thaa' new:* political creed, he might have p^ovad 
tbe/8aKiQiifH>f: Europe ; but he* made auch * e»ig« 
garatedatatementa, and used argomenta aoalaraH 
lag te fmdom, that on- mapy poiats,. he' waa 
aot cndy .^auaiblfv but riotorioaalyr refutedw Bc^ 
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that a6 it may, this publication of Bnrke'tb wlueb 
was amasifeato against the assembly^ bad a prodn 
giour success in England. The Germans^ wi^ 
more than any other people, had winced undes 
the yoke of the nobles, persevered in their admU 
ration of the French legislators. 

The united national assembly commepced their 
proceedings with the famous declaration on the 
rights of man. The idea was American, .and 
there was scarcely a member who did not conn 
sider sach a declaration, an indispensable pce^ 
liminary. r well remember the long debate on 
the subject, which lasted several weeks, m. a 
period of mortal ennui. There were silly. disputeil 
about wcnrds, much metaphysical trash, and dreads 
fully tedious prosing. The assembly had codk 
verted itself into a Sorbonne, and each apprentice 
in the art of legislation, was trying his yet un- 
fledged wings, upon such puerilities. After the 
rejection of several models, a committee of five 
members was appointed to present a new one^ 
Mirabeau, one of the .five, undertook the work 
with his usual generosity, but imposed its ez^ 
ecution upon his friends. He set about the task, 
and there were he, Duroverai, Glavi^re, and I, 
writing, disputing, adding, striking out, and ex-: 
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liftMting b6tlr time and patience, upon this ri- 
dibulcrue -mbjedt. At length* we produoed our 
piece of patchwork, our mosaic of .pretended 
aafcvfal rights which never existed. ^ During the 
prsigress of this stupid compilatiouy L made some 
reflections, which had never struck tne before. 

'I'fett the incoDsiMeiKsy and ridicule of a 
wol*k, which was ' only a pu^rile^ fiction.; A de« 
^HikraUofi of rights could be mitde only after the 
fmtitivfg of the cdnstitution and .as one c^. its con- 
sequetabes ; for 'rights exist in virtue of laws^and 
(herefoi^e do not precede them. The masims 
siEinctioned by this declaration ; that is to. say, the 
piAleipks ibtended tO' be established by it, 
ato- dttngerofia in themselves'; for 'legislators 
slicmld iiot be tied idown to general pro- 
pMitions which they are afterwards * obliged 
to'ialter or modify ;— above all. they murt not be 
erimped by false maxims. Men are born free 
M^ equai/ that is not true; They are not born 
fiW^; on the contrary, they are bora in a state 
df Weakness and necessary dependence. Eguall 
how arte they so ? or how caw they be so? if by 
efiMiiy h understood equality of fortune,: of 
tdlenis, of virtue, of industry, or of rank, then 

the falsehood is manifest. It would require 

1 
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volumes of argument to give any reasonable 
meaning to that equality proclaimed without 
exception. In a wordj my opinion against the 
declaration of the rights of man was so strongly 
formed, that this time it influenced that of our 
little committee, Mirabeau, on presenting tfie 
project, even ventured to make some objections to 
iU and proposed to defer the declaration pf rights 
until the constitution should be completed* /'I 
can safely predict/' said he, in his bold and eoer- 
getic style, '' that any declaration of rights.^ fl4i- 
tenor to the constitution, wUl prove but tAeafm^- 
nock of a single year /" 

Mirabeau, generally satisfied with a happy 
turn of expression, never gave himself the trouble 
of studying a subject sufficiently to be' able to di3* 
cuss it, and patiently maintain the opinion be 
had advanced. He seized every thing with i^ar- 
vellous facility, but developed nothing*. He 
wanted the practice of refutation. This great art 
so indispensable to a political orator, . was un- 
known to him. His opinion on the declaration 
surprised the assembly, because, wh^i the ques- 
tion was previously discussed, he had argued in 
favor of its necessity. The most violent re- 
proaches were addressed to him at this sudden 
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i^hange of sentiment ** What manner of man 
]« this/' cried some one, ** who uses his ascent- 
dency here to make the assembly adopt by turns 
both sides of a question ? Shall we condescend 
to be the sport of his perpetual tergiversation ?" 
Mirabeau had on this occasion so many good 
reasons to urge in fayor of his proposition, that he 
would no doubt have triumphed had he known 
how to make use of them, but he withdrew his 
motion at the instant when several deputies had 
come over to his way of thinking. The eternal 
babble had then fiill range and at last gave birth 
to the unfortunate declaration of the rights of 
man. I have now a complete refutation of it, 
elause by clause, from the pen of a great master 
trho has exposed, in the clearest manner, the con- 
tradictions, abi^urdities and dangers of this pro^ 
gram of sedition, which proved alone sufficient 
Co overthrow the constitution of which it formed 
part. It may be compared to a powder magazine 
placed under an edifice, which it might overthrow 
by an explosion produced by the smallest spiirk*. 
But if the assembly vested much time in dis- 
cussions on the rights of man, this was amply 

< Vide Tactifue des AsienAUes d^ih4rmU€8, vol. 2. 

I 2 
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compensated in the nocturnal sitting of the 4th 
of August. Never was so much work done in so 
short a space of time. That which would have 
required twelve monthsof careful examination, was 
jiroposed, discussed, put to the vote, and passed by 
general acclamation. T know not how many laws 
were decreed; — the abolition of feudal rights, 
tithes, and provincial privileges — three ques- 
tions embracing a whole system of jurisprudence 
and politics — were, vnth ten or twelve others, dis- 
posed of in less time than the English parliament 
would decide upon the first reading of any biii 
of consequence. The assembly resembled "i, 
dying man who had made his will in a hurry; or 
to speak more plainly, each member gave away 
what did not belong to him, and prided faimsielf 
upon his generosity at the expense of others. 

I was present at this extraordinary and unex- 
pected scene, which occurred on a day when 
Sieyes, Mirabeau and several other leading de- 
puties were absent. 

The proceedings commenced with a report oh 
the excesses in the provinces, the burning of 
chateaus, and the bands of banditti who attacked 
the nobles and laid waste the country. The 
Dukes of Aiguillon and Noailles and several 
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otl^er members of the minority of the nobles, 
after a vivid description of the disasters^ de- 
clared that it was by a great act of generosity 
alone that tranquillity and confidence could be 
restored; that it was, therefore, time to forego odious 
privileges and make the people feel the bene- 
fits of the revolution. It is impossible to describe 
the efiervescence which burst forth in the assem 
bly 3,% this declaration. There was no' longer 
c^mpess or reflection. Each came forward with 
a, {sacrifice — each laid a fresh offering upon the 
altar, qf bis .country — each despoiled himself or 
despoiled others. There was no time taken 
for consideration, or for objection; a sentimen- 
tal contagion seemed to drag every heart into 
one general torrent. This renunciation of all 
privileges, this abandonment of so many rights 
burthensome to the people^ these multiplied sa- 
'crifices bore a stampof magnanimity which covered 
with its splendor the indecent haste and preci- 
pitation, so ill-suited to legislators^ with which 
they were made. On this night I saw good and 
brave deputies shed tears of joy on perceiving 
their work of political regeneration advance 
so rapidly, and on finding themselves borne on 
the wings of enthusiasm even beyond their 
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most sanguine hopes. It is true, that all were 
not actuiU;ed by the same feeling. He who 
found himself ruined by a propositicm unani<* 
mously agreed to^ moved another ironl spite, and 
because he would not suffer alone* But the 
assembly were not in the secret of the principal 
movers of these measures, and the latter took 
advantage of the general enthusiasm to carry 
their point. The renunciation of the provindal 
privileges was made by the deputies of the re^ 
spective provinces. The deputies from Brittany, 
who had promised to maintain theirs, were much- 
more embarrassed ; but they came forwwd in a 
Ikxly and declared that they would exert theii 
utmost influence with their constituents to obtain 
a ratification of this abandonment of their privi* 
leges. This great and magnanimous measure 
was necessary to restore political unity in a 
kingdom formed by a successive aggregatioii of 
several smaller states, each of which had -pn* 
served certain antiquated rights and particular 
privileges which it was now necessary to de* 
stroy, in order to form a social body susceptible 
of receiving one general constitution. 

The following day brought reflection, and 
with it discontent. Mirabeau and Sieyes, eaeh» 
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however^ from personal motives^ very strongly re-^^ 
probated the madness of such enthusiasm. ** This 
is just the character of our Frenchmen," said the 
former, ^' they are three months disputing about 
syllables^ and in a single night they overturn 
the whole venerable edifice of the monarchy^'*: 
Steyes was more annoyed at the abolition of 
tithes tiian at all the rest. It was hoped that in 
a subsequent sitting the most imprudent clauses! 
of these precipitate decrees mi^t be amended;: 
bat it was not easy to re<:ill coocessiops wbicb 
the people already looked upon as an, indispu^ 
table right. Sieyes made a^ speech full of force 
and logic, in which he showed that to abolishi 
tithes without an indemnity, was spoliating the 
clergy to enrich the land owners ; for each having 
imrehased his property with the burthen of tithea 
iqpon it, would on a sudden find himself richer 
by one tenth part, which would be a gratuitous 
present. This speech, impossible to be refuted, 
he concluded with the famous saying : '^ They 
would be free, and know not how to be just T' • » • 
The prejudice was so strong that even Sieyes 
was not listened to. He was looked upon a3 
aa^ eccleaiastic unable to forego bis personaU in- 
terest, and who was paying the tribute of error 
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to his gown. A little more, and he would hftve 
been hooted and hissed. I beheld him next day 
fnll of bitter resentment and profound indigna- 
tion against the injustice and folly of the assem- 
bly, whom he never pardoned. He gave vent 
to his irritated feelings in a conversation with 
Mirabeau, when the latter said to him : ^' My 
dear Abb^, you have let loose the bull and you 
now complain that he gores you !" These two inen 
had always a very contemptible opinion of the 
national assembly. They were well qualified ^to 
appreciate its faults, yet neither of them granted 
it his esteem but on condition that hier own 
opinion should always prevail. If either was 
applauded, he discovered that the majority had 
good sense when left to their own judgment; 
if either received marks of disapprobation, he then 
discovered that the assembly was composed of fools 
under the influence of a few seditious members. 1 
have often seen Mirabeau graduate his opinion by 
this kind of thermometer ; and assuredly he was 
not the only one. The contempt of Sieyes might 
have been thought sincere, because he did not 
lay himself out for applause, and always pre- 
served a disdainful silence ; but Mirabeau was 
infected with the speaking mania, and no one 
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could for a moment believe that he was indiffe- 
rent to applause. Both felt that a single legisla- 
tive assembly was insufficient^ because there was 
nothing to control it ; and the occurrences of the 
4th of August proved to what extent the contar 
gion of enthusiasm and eloquence could in^- 
fluence its proceedings , and make it adopt the 
most absurd measures. 

Far from having put a stop to violence and 
brigandage^ the decrees of the 4th of Augusit 
showed the people their strength and convinced 
them that the most monstrous attacks upon the 
nobility would be overlooked^ if they did not even 
;flicit a recompense. I repeat, that what is 
.granted through fear, never satisfies; and they 
whom you think your concessions will disarm, 
acquire tenfold confidence and audacity. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Soon after the discussion on the dectees of; 
the 4th of August^ constitutional questions^ tmre: 
introduced^ and one of the most importanit wan 
that of the veto. It must not be supposed that 
this subject underwent a regulftr debate similar 
to those in the English house of commons. A 
list of speakers for and against was made out ; 
each appeared^ manuscript in hand, and read a* 
dissertation unconnected with any thing that 
had been urged by preceding orators. I can 
imagine nothing more disgustingly tedious than 
this species of academic lecture, — the reading 
of those heavy pamphlets teeming with repe- 
titions and devoid of any continued chain of argu- 
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ment. The form of a debate in which each speaks 
either to reply or attack^ stimulates all the fa- 
culties and keeps up the attention; but those 
prepared speeches refuted objections which had 
never been urged, and did not refute those which 
had been urged. The proceedings were always 
in the same stage; each speaker opened the 
question, as if no other had preceded him, and 
nothing but the fanaticism attendant upon public 
events, could have resisted the mortal ennui of 
these sittings, Mirabeau had determined to 
support the ctbsolute veto, considered of vital im- 
portance to the monarchy ; but with regard to .the 
maoDer of treating, this question^ he had placed 
himself under the tuition of the Marouis de Ga*- 
seattx,! author of an unintelligible book on the 
meohanism of human societies, and of another eat 
titled '' Simplicity of the Idea of a Constitution," 
which no one had been able to read or understand* 
I believe that, for once, Mirabeau was not sorry 
to proceed without us. He therefore concealed 
from us bis alliance with his apocalyptic friend, 
and merely informed us he was prepared and 
had made a few notes, which be should develope 
in the tribune. After being forced to listen to so 
many execrable speeches, Mirabeau s appearance 
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in the tribune delighted every body ; but scarcely 
had he begun when I recognized the style and 
doctrines of Caseaux. The embarrassed con^ 
structionsy the singularity of the words» the 
lengthy periods and the obscurity of the rea-i 
soning soon cooled the attention of the assenx? 
bly* It was at length made out that he supported 
the absolute veto» and this excited much disa|)n 
probation. Mirabeau, who had scarcely looked 
at this trash before he left home, threw himr 
self immediately into digressions, inveighed 
against despotism and by some smart tlungs^ 
whieh he had always at command, obtained thci 
applause of the galleries; but the moment b^ 
reverted to his fatal manuscript, the ^uochaU 
agaia commenc^ed, and he <had much difficulty 
in getting to the end of his speech, although on 
such occasions his courage never deserted hioii 
By supporting the absolute veto, Mirabeau gave 
great offence to the popular party; but his 
speech was so obscure, that the galleries nev^ 
found out what side of the question he had 
taken, and the Palais Royal, who were ia ^ 
frenzy against the supporters of the absolute 
veto, did not cease to consider Mirabeau , ac^ one 
of its most zealous opponents. That whiqh 
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tl^oiild have destroyed the popularity of any 
^ther, seemed to . have no power over his. 
The c4t^ gauche, thought that he had affeeted 
obscurity on this occasion in order to be able to 
tttm to any side of the question ; so that the 
nonsense of Caseaux was imputed to a pro- 
found politician, and pure machiavelism was 
trac^ in every part of a writing which no on? 
could understand. I never saw Mirabe^u otJt% 
of countenance but this once. He confenssed. 
io me that as he proceeded with the mar 
DUMript, which he bad not before read^ he 
felt himself in a cold perspiration ; and that he 
bad omitted one half of it without being able to 
sdbstitute any thing in its stead, having, in his 
over confidence in Caseaux, neglected to study 
the subject. We corrected this speech a little 
before we published it in the Courrier de Pro- 
vmct; but the original fantastic style and ob- 
scurity could not be entirely effaced. It is 
thus the most important matters in legislation 
were treated; ex ungue leonetn. This was the 
first constitutional question in which the people 
took a strong interest; and it may be readily 
sti^^yposed that it was a question which they 
Kttle understood. The veto, in their eyes. 
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assumed every possible forfn — ^it was a monster 
that would devour them all. I shall never ibr- 
get that in going to Paris with Mirabeau, eithef on 
that day or the ne^t, there were niauy people 
congregated on the outside of Madame le Jay's 
shop, waiting for him. They ran to him attd 
eonjured him, with tears in their eyes, not to 
Buffer the King to have the absolute veto. '' Mim- 
siear le Comte, you are the father of the peo- 
ple I You must save us, you must defend tfe 
against those who want to deliver us up to deii- 
jpotism. If the King is to have the veto^ thet^ 
vHll be no further occasion for a nalSoAaS ^M- 
sembly ; all will be lost and we shall be slttl^^ F 
A thousand such absurdities wiBre uttered, attfl 
all proceeded from the most eaitiefit dr6ad df 
a thing they had not the slightest idea ofv Oh 
these occasions Mirabeau always displayed great 
dignity and condescension; he managed to bp- 
pease them with vague answers, and dismissed 
them with a politeness somewhat patrician. 

Mirabeau did not vote upon the question, and 
that is the reason why he was not upoft the 
list, taken to the Palais Royal, of those who 
had supported the absolute veto. Surely hih 
conduct was pusillanimous, but be covered it 
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the mask of kb m-disanl contemf^^ for 
the assembly. The proceedings oa this ques- 
tion fHToved the absurdity of voting separately 
ttpoa constitutional laws ; for it is evident that 
they must be compared with each other to try 
'Whether they perfectly coincide. The law which 
might be very good when combined with ^ome 
oitber, might produce a very bad effect if taken 
alone. Nothing but presumption and inexpe- 
rience could have induced the national assembly 
to proceed in any other way, and daily issue 
oacennected constitutional decrees^ without having 
previoudy determined upon the plan of a consti- 
tution, so as to have a whole before them. In 
the vetOj for instance ;— *before they decided upon 
the questicoik they should have determined whether 
the legislation were to consist of two chambers or 
<ifonly one. The settlement of the latter point 
was ap indispensable preliminary; for if the 
legislature were not divided, the absolute veto 
became positively necessary to prevent the 
sy^gle chamber from usurping the supreme power. 
At the same time, the King would have been 
too weak to exercise the absolute veto against 
the strong and unanimous wish of the national 
assembly. It would not be good policy in a 
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sovereigD, under such circumstances* to oppose the 
wish of the whole nation. If the legislature were 
divided into two sections, then the absolute veto 
would become less necessary, because there was 
not even a probability that the two sections would 
go hand in hand upon every question. One 
might, therefore, oppose the other. Thus the 
decision of one question depending upon another, 
both ought , to be considered in coming to a 
conclusion. The greatest fault the assembly com- 
mitted, was to work upon detached parts; for 
thus it is that an irregular edifice was con- 
structed, without proportion or correctness,.. Some 
parts were too strong, others too weak. There 
were incoherent masses which could not su^- 
tain the slightest shock* a gig:antic elevation, 
and foundations which gave way under . t^e 
weight of the fabric. But these defects orir 
ginated in an extreme ambition to shine, and. in an 
eager anxiety, in making a motion, to anticipate 
that of some other member. There was nothing 
concerted, nothing prepared. Each delighted in 
pilfering the propositions of another, in sniugglin^ 
in an article out of its place, and in surpriziQg 
the assembly by something unexpected. A con-- 
stitution committee had been appointed, but this 
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committee, a prey to jealouay and quarrels, could 
come to 'no understanding, nor direct their la- 
bours to a common object. It was a miniature 
likeness of the assembly ; composed of the same 
elements, the same prejifdices, the same desire 
of shining exclusively and the same struggle of 
self-love. Each, in short, took upon himself to 
introduce matters according to his own judgment, 
and often for no. earthly reason than to be before- 
hand with the others. Study and meditation 
were foreign to the habits of the assembly; its 
decrees were passed almost at the sword's point, 
and the most fiery passions had neither truce 
nor interval. After having overthrown every 
: thing that existed, all must be reconstructed at 
toce ; <and so high an opinion had the assembly 
oTtheir own powers, that they would willingly 
have undertaken to frame a code -for all,nations« 
Historianslwill say enough about the misfortunes 
ofthe revolution, but it would be not less es- 
sential to denounce the primitive faults which led 
U> thete misfortuiles ; to go still further back,^ 
the dompcAition/of the assembly ought to be 
examined, and particularly the circumstances in 
which originated the mistrust, the ^ struggle be- 

K ' • 
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^Ween thfe drderti, the Victoi^ ^ *he ttimmooB 
land the digtadatidh of thle ToyflS aiithority. - 

THe inost leading traft'in the French cbafactetls 
'delf-Vkhity. Ettch itti6tnber of the wi^tnftly thought 
liimself ec[tral to any tindertakiiig. Ncf?w wtiltti 
'se^n so infahy then congregated together, '^i%d 
Yanciield 'themselves legislktors, 'capteible of -ve* 
<pairih^ the faultiB of the past, finding a reni^y 
for all the ei^rors '6f the /human nriivd, ahd 86- 
curing the happineisis tiPfuture<gen'ei^tidtfs. Doolk 
of their own powers never ottce^foond'ifa' *Waj^ 
into 'their bosoms, and infallibilit]^ always 'jitti- 
sided over their dedslotts. In vain did a stifohg 
minority accuse theth, aiid prckest ' agaitist tlieir 
measurfes ; the more they ^ere attack^, tlife 
fa6re "Were they satisfied with their 'own trttii- 
'6cend6ht wisdbta. Wheh the King: presuined'tt 
transtiiit'io them some mild remoniitmnces tipMi 
the dfecr^es of the 4th of August and thedfeclariffit^ 
tion bf rights, they were surprised that mini6€8ni 
should date to criticize their proceedhigs^,^atrd 
M. ifecker, 'who Wis the Author of the Critidfitoni; 
began froth that tfioftient to lofire 'his influent^ 
aimbttg them. • 

I Hate been able to cdrnpal-e the English: ahd 
French of the 'same rank in life, and I have 
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}Mri«atipe«t ^nd r tilMifi^ of the ^f^icmial M$9ni}>ly. 
JJHire ris :iy> poiot off^posjlMtfti iathe. cJb«r»ct^r 

Approsi^hiog ^midiity ^f fj^be j&pgli«bmw^ wd the 
jM^^encje ip hw^f d^layod by tjtverf reocb- 
maq. I <)fteatUSQd,^;tbjiok.tMt if:Ja buadff«l 
4^0rHfiQS I jqd^prji»inately i w^ne f teppod , ^ in jtbe 
jrtrci^,;9fiJx)ijdQn, .jwjd Abe fisme, ^vmb«^ iintbe 
i«tre^ Vf (IBa^fc wd,.a.;propQwd,fl»f^ to, each 
iQcUYi^Mftl io .;«Kt4ertajke jtbe .eQvermwent.^f bis 
«WW^ry » ufti^etyrftipe ; ^0144 af?pept j tbe . ,vflfer>.|tt 
rEarij^jand niwtyrnijperftfHe^.itijin J^adqu. 
, .EeWitOf the..?peecbes mi^dQiin.tbe ai^ginWy 
.Mfere wiTtti^a by . ^e . ;pa#;tieai wbo. uttered tbefQ. 

:^>F|:^QbR)an,,ii)ade po^spKUplQ of u^ing Vbe com* 

.pp^itjbpn. pf ^aflftitber, japd ^quiriog bopour ,by a 

f species pf .public , imppature* N(x Englisbmaa of 

Qbiu^t^i*^. would conceit (op}ay such a .part. .A 

:F<r«i9cbiaaOi would, put jiim^elffprwafd. and make 

any lUQtiQa suggested. to him^iWithout onco troub* 

Ungi biiaself about the consequenices ; whilst, an 

- Sugji^hiuan would bOi afraid of exposing, biinmlf, 

if .be had; not,. sufficiently; ^studied. hiSiAut\|ect.to 

be able^ tp.answer^yery .ieasonable.abjection*.aBd 

.fiVPF0i4<ibe,!^inipnibe bad advanoed. .A Erencb- 

K 2 
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man affirms upon very light grounds; an assertion 
costs him nothing ; — an Englishman is in no haste 
to believe, and before he publicly advances a fact, 
he traces it to its source, weighs his autboritties, 
and makes himself master of particulars. A 
Frenchman believes that vrith a little wit he can 
stem a torrent of difficulties. He is ready to 
midertake things the most foreign to his habits 
and studies, and it was thus that Mirabeau got 
himself appointed reporter to the committee oi 
mines, without having the slightest knowledge 
concerning' mines. An Englishman would etxposia 
himself to eternal ridicule if he daied invaded 
department of which he knew nothing ; and he is 
more disposed to refuse undertaking that which 
he is able to perform, than to be ambitious of 
doing what he knows to be beyond his powers^ 
The Frenchman believes that wit supplies the 
place of every thing ; the Englishman is per*- 
suaded that nothing can be properly done without 
both knowledge and practice. A French gentle- 
man being asked if he could play upon the harp-* 
sichord, replied, '* I do not know, fov I never 
tried ; but I will go and see." Now this is badi- 
nage, but make it serious ; — ^for harpsichord sub- 
stitute government, and for music, leg^ation^ 
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and^ iBStead of one French gentleman you would 
find twelve hundred. 

RomtUy had written a very interesting work 
upofithe regulations observed in the English 
houses of commons. These regulations are the 
iroit of long and closely reasoned experience; 
and the more they are examined, the more worthy 
are they found of admiration. They are rigorously 
enforbed in an assembly extremely jealous of 
innoi^tion; and as they are not written, it re- 
quired much pains and labour to collect them. 
Thitf little code indicated the best manner of 
patting questions, preparing motions, discussing 
Aem, telling the votes, appointing committees, — 
^itAnfkig on; in short, all the proceedings of a 
polilnoal assembly. At the commencement of the 
meeting of the states-general, I translated this 
w6rk^ Mirabeau presented it, and deposited it 
upon the htreau of the commons, at the time when 
it "vrto in contemplation to draw up a set of regu- 
la&>ti6.for the national assembly. '' We are not 
Engttsh, and we want nothing English !" was the 
feplyl ^ This translation of Rom illy 's work, al- 
thMgh printed, was not taken the least notice of; 
Bor^did' any member ever condescend to inquire 
how matters were conducted in so celebrated an 
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abi^embly^ as the BHtish pftrliametiti Ith&imtioti^ 
vanity was wounded at the idea of born^Wing fblP 
M^i&dom of any other people^ and they pmferJ^d 
maintaining" their own* defective and dabgentMMf 
mode of conducting their proceedings, 66whiohi 
the sittings of the 4th of August was a jf^aidfiif 
illustration; 

When Brissot talked about oonistitntion^ hhr 
familiar phrase was, '' That is what lost Eng»- 
land/' Sieyes, Dupont^ Gondorcet, ami many 
others^ with whom* I was acquainted, werd pre-^ 
cisely of the same way of thinkings '^ HoW V^ 
once replied Diiroverai, feigning astoniskmeM, 
'' is England lost ? when did you redbite thfc' 
news, and in what latitude wad she lost T' Tlfor 
laugh was against Brissot ; and Mirabean^ ^Inr 
waff then writing one of his speedhes against 
Mounier, attributed to the latter Brissdk''s stapkl 
saying, in order to have the pleasure of idtikiti^ 
him the object of Duroverai's bon-mat. Monniiet' 
complained of this in his first pamphlet, Virhereih 
he points out Mirabeau's mistatements relative io 
a sitting of which h^ professed to give a faitttM 
account. 
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,1 ffAVE t^pt jj^wy, re^90Jllectioiis of the montl^ 
9j[ ^^pljemb^r. During ^^a;( period I met at Mi- 
]:i4>^u 9^ two, vo^efi of very differeiit chs^acters. 
T^ fir§t ^fTdfi Pa^ipaille Desqioulins, who signed 
f^yer^^ pjf hi^ writings, as the attorney-general qf 
,^ Ifff^tern. It n^ust pot, ^owey^r, be imaginec^ 
J^at^)ie e^cit^ tl^9 P^9pl6 to use t^^ If^^t^ni pp^tf 
i^ the stead of gallows, an abomination attributed 
|Q|^4lUi^,by A|. B^rtrand de MoUeville ; — quite the 
?^¥^S^^' .^e pointed ouf the danger and injustice 
ofsu^jh 8)i^umar^ executipAs, but in a tone of 
jl^t^ss and badinage by np means in keeping 
with sf) serious a subject. Camille appeared to 
me what is called a good fellow ; of rather js^^^g- 
g^r^f^d feelings, deyoj^ of reflection op judgment* 
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as ignorant as he was unthinking^ not deficient in 
wit» but in politics possessing not even the first 
elements of reason. Walking with him one day, I 
gave him some explanations on the constitution of 
England, of which he had been talking with the 
most profound ignorance of the subject. Three 
years afterwards, GamiUe, who had become a great 
man, by means of hi« jacobinism and his intimacy 
with Robespierre, and had cultivated his talents^ 
wrote a work, in which, giving an account of his 
own life since the beginning of the revolution^ he 
dondescended, ^n passant, to give me a kiodly 
recollection by representing me as an emissftl'y.of 
Pht placed near Mirab^au to mislead: bioi^, and 
&3 preaching the English constitution at Ver« 
saitles. I never read this work, but have been 
told that it was clever, Camille being one idf 
those whom circumstances have led to acquire 
talents. 

The other person whom I met at Mirabeau'rS 
Was La Clos, the author of the Liaisons Dan* 
gcreuses. This individual, belonging -to the hotrse-^ 
hold of the Duke of Orleans, was witty though 
Sombre, taciturn and reserved ; with the face and 
look of a conspirator, he was so cold and distant, 
that although I met him several times, I scarcely 
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ever spoke to him. I knew not his object in 
visiting Mirabeau. The events of the 5th and 
6th of \July have been attributed to the Duke of 
Orleans, and Mirabeau was implicated in the 
conspiracy. The national assembly decreed that 
there was no ground of accusation against either. 
But the acquittal of the assembly is not the ver- 
dict of history, and many doubts require still to 
be iBolved before a correct judgment can be 
foitnedi! Notwithstanding my intimacy with Mi- 
rabeau at this period, he never let me into the 
secret of his having formed any connection with 
Ae Duke of Orleans. If then such a fact be true, 
iMntiOt aware of it. In my recollections of the 
moisrt ttiniite circumstances which could not fail 
to betray a man so confiding and imprudent as 
Mirabeau, I' &id not the slightest ground for 
supposing him an accomplice in the project 
against the colirt. It is true, nevertheless, that 
his-idtimitoy with La Clos might indicate some 
intttHtion mi the part of the Duke to negociate 
with 'him for bis services. Mirabeau sometimes 
tinted Montrouge, and once or twice, I believe, 
mat the Duke there ; but it cannot be inferred 
bom 'this that they conspired together. I re- 
member hearing him speak somewhat favourably 



of this priniC^> t)bajtis to say of. hii; ni^uFal ti^Aents; 
fbr in mpral^ h^. saifd that notliiDg; in^usl; b^, imputed 
tf^jth^ Pil)(e».M|bQ h^id lost histastCi, 1^4 cpujid 
qpjt: tber^fi^. dirtmg?wh gopd ftom eyiL A^Mt 
Ulfi sMm, ^m^ Mi|rajt>9.aii. SQid U> Du^vyer^^i^d) 
iA«» ^M: 9m qqitA. ast^i$l)64. at %li^g xnyse^ ^ 
pUU)sc4)hi^» l^e^fitijg^ J^ was b<wQ^ tp Ij^^^n f^yei^? 

F».vw«e*A . •" PtMK^veiiWj ip^eiffiipted hi^, wf^ 

tiilaugb. <* AJU I be. ^h?eady tlwl^s^ to^f Qwn^ 
ofFroYWC^'^-^*.* Veil,". pepJiiad A^ra^iv.'Vpf^i^y; 
biizre^ imem froQi ^p^aUer begia#ogft," 4^ tjba| 
Wft^ butt^^ res^H qf high a^ima^ ^int§, ^Mdi Jlftifi 
fenrent il)pQ«9«^«^ioD( aB^tiAip^te4 w^buig V«t iiija 

. Th^ only cifcu Distance I knoi^? tq bis 4ij^^ 
YC|Dtage» was his prepariog a work wbi<^ 1^. 
wneealecl from us. When the awemMy qwtt@di 
Ywii^Ues^ tfi peet at Paris, I)uroy§rai And. I 
bityiftg [called nt Mifjiheaii's, whq i^as ^Atmiif 
gqne, to cqliec^ ^pe papers which concerned H9 
jointjy, le Js^y arrived in ^ travelling dres^i ftBi4 
)iAd fL v^p a^ the door. H^ Beeiiie4 mjiph 
agitated, ^d had some di^qulty ii^ n^^king m 
QQipprehend the «a,o$e. He had be^n popievJ^Ffi 
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to fetch the edition of a book which had been 
printed clandestinely, ought to have arrived a 
week sooner, and which he was now afraid of 
taking to Paris. "What edition ? What book ? 
What is it about?"'— "Why," replied le Jay. 
" it is the book against royalty," — " Against 
royalty, pray bring iis a copy." It was a small 
volome, with a preface by Mirabeau, and the 
ilame of the author. I do not remember the 
precise title, but I think it was " On Royally, 
extracted from Milton.'" U was an abridgement 
or translation from Milton, Detached passages 
had been united, and a complete body of doc- 
trine formed from the republican writings of the 
great English poet. I recollect seeing Mirabeau 
occupied about this translation with his friend 
Servan, governor of the pages, who, like all the 
hftiftbitants of Versailles, was hostile to the court, 
Sdrvan was afterwards minister of war. After 
Ihe eventB of the 5lh and 6ih of October, such a 
pobliCatioD by a member of the national assembly 
was not only a libel, but an act of high treason. 
We were the more annoyed at this conduct, be- 
cause the first suspicions of Mirabeau's intimate 
acquaintances wonld have fallen upon us, as being 
naluntlly inclined lo republicanism, and being, 
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moreover, familiar with the English language. 
But independently of our own feelings, Mirebeau^s 
situation was calculated to alarm us dreadfully. 
Dttiaoverai put le Jay into such a fright that he 
already fancied himself in the Gh&telet or La 
Toumelle. He consented to e?ery thing we pro- 
posed, and we brought the whole edition into the 
house, and burned it the same day. Le Jay 
saved about a dozen copies. This expedition 
over, he returned to Paris, and gave an account to 
his wife of the dangers he had incurred, together 
with the manner in which we had got him out of 
the scrape. Madame le Jay, who had placed 
great dependence upon this libel, fell upon the 
poor husband, called him a fool, and made him 
feel at the same time her double superiority in 
strength and intelligence. She next went to 
Mirabeau, and denounced Duroverai ; but Mira* 
beau had too much sense not to perceive that (he 
book would have proved his ruin, had it been- 
published. All he wanted was to keep it in re<^ 
serve against a future favorable opportunity ; but 
he had behaved too ill in the business to dare to 
reproach us with the loss of a few thousand 
francs. I confess that on reflecting since upon 
this affair, the time at which it occurred — the 
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delay of tlie edition, and the week earlier when 
it ought to have arrived — le Jay's jouroey to 
fetch it, and the secrecy which he was enjoined tb 
preserve — I am sometinses tempted to thiok that i 
the work was associated witli some important 
event, and that Miraheau was in the secret of the I 
occurrences of the 5th and (ith of October, But I 
on the other hand, I know that this compilatiott! I 
was begun long before, and that Mirabeau's ra^ I 
for publishing was so great that it often got th«> 
better of ail prudential considerations. The best 
conclusion at which I can arrive, after deliberately 
weighing every circumstance, is that, taking it for 
granted that the insurrection of Versailles was 
conducted by the Duke of Orleans, La Clos was 
too able a tactitian to place the whole adnir at 
Mirabean'a discretion, but had engaged him con- 
ditionally with only a partial confidence, and leflt 
a wide loop-hole to creep out at. It is impossible 
not to think that there was some connexion 
between them, " Instead of a glass of brandy, 
a bottle was given." This is the figure by which 
Mirabeau explained the movement of Paris, upon 
Versailles. I presume that if the King had fled, 
Mirabeau would have proclaimed the Duke of 
Orleans lieutenant-general of the kingdom, and 
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«(eb^me m^gkt'easiiy fiod pbtoe in a tbraiA^lU^^ 
MiratbmuVi, ia»d';hia 8ubim|iiwt aag^rdg^iii^ 
i)dke ofifOcAqans^mi^bt Imd to the. idea tbatihe 
faod'tbeen dcfieivedvm hia lecqiectAiion^. \M.4e 
itftfaQnette-jis perhaps iaoqiaaiDted wilJb :tbe .aecret 
ofttbeaeferexits .origuip)taig,.perhapsy m^tbe: $po2i«> 
iMiQMa'riAiBgiof:ithe peo{>le, eaputed bya^dread 
^diMaiQ^ wbkb bad, foMbe time t^g^ pi»di«ced 

^.i^iwas at 'VetsaiUeSv ^>a^ < aaw ^ part ef i JvcdMt 
flMMd^.; .>fiut iJ 'loDoiv £;notbijig lia fiattioidar, 
iiftithcr.didrl aeeaDy.thmgitbatpooldcikajrmteiiae 
;«ilher^a:>8ett]ed plaa^ir^a oeiia{>ifacy« Ml caaieiron 
«ay 'th&t urbeiij.tbe /event! cHcciured^ 4 it was not 
C(spkiined in 1 tbe fsame ^manner . as* it i:;bas . aince 
. Jieen* 'The people attributed . the dearth to the 
laffistocracy. iXfae mtBtocrata, they said, destroyed 
^lAie ^eenn before itMreached maturity, .f)aid the 
liakere not to work, suspended trade, and. threw 
the flcmr into the ri vera ;^n short, thiM'e was 
'Oo tabsurdity too gross to appear improbable. 
The pofMilar journals didi not cwsa to circulate 
tboi gro6sesti(falsehoods« tXhe . ariival o£ t a. new 
"feghttient «tt Venaittes'ihad renewed the. public 
(alarm. The l%te which had been; given at. the 
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fmiace to^he offloers, ^as ^tnconceiTably *^im- 
<]pnideti(. It coiild nttt be 'termed ^a Mn- 
^iracy, beeaUse ^ipeofle do 'not eonspite ' «t ' )si 
public banqiiet of five huMlred persotte; ^bttt 
"several atlti^poputar songs were srnig, >the ova* 
tioMl cbckade miluhed/the'iiifakit Datipfain ?ted 
"abdut, -ted ^tfaie King aiiid Qmeen, 3riekKqg^tio^ttte 
'MjdyWeiit ^6f Uh^e testimonies ^bfaflSeetimi^ilti^ 
^ewttsied, by ^ (heir pt^semoe, ^theigen^raA^eMhti- 
"siasm. Afiiny'other period, it would (Odti-bai^ 
been imputed as a crinie, that ^tbe young dffioeits 
of tlie 'KiDg'isj guard should become animated at a 
banquet, and * display 'their affection for i the Myal 
H&niVf. (The'clobd wiiich hung ov«r this'<tm- 
in^py family, 'and the misfortuneswhicb tHreat- 
^mAtheta^ "were'a' fresh stimulas tatbe feoiingB 
iif<4cfaiva)votis< honor which pervaded the boaoois 
-M^th^se 1 young nobles, devoted by profession^tD 
'iiM defiance 'of Uieir sovereign. But w4ien the 
jiartiidulaiB of this banquet were made (public, 
^th ^wty t possible exaggeration, it was con- 
sftued infx> an intention is^f > vendering ' the revo- 
kltion ddious, and ^of forming a fristt league for 
tfefe King's ' defe^K2e,'^and wac^ therefbre deooanced 
inttbeam^mbly as evidebccK^'a eoffart canspHraoy 
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against the people. The cdti droit was furious, 
and inveighed against the calumny. Mirabeau, 
whom Servan had excited, threw himself into the 
midst of the tumult, and declared that he was 
ready to name the principal author in the impious 
ftte, provided it were decreed beforehand that the 
King's person was sacred and.inviolabki. . Thia 
single expression, which cast a direct accusation 
upon the Queen, threw the cdtS droit into con- 
sternation, and made the democrats themselves 
fear that they had gone too far. 

If, on this occasion, Mirabeau had adopted the 
-most generous line of policy, and opposed the 
popular rage, it would have been easy to give 
another colour to this circumstance, and place 
those testimonies of affection for the King in a 
favorable point of view. He might have openly 
complained of its being supposed that the entire 
assembly did not participate in these marks of 
affection, and have proposed a similar ffete at 
which the King should appear surrounded by all 
the representatives of France. He might, at the 
same time, have asked for the removal of the 
regiment of Flanders, whose presence was un- 
necessary. But it must be admitted that this 
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assembly, though very prodigal of their ez-> 
pressions of attachment to the King, had never 
yet shown it by any tangible act. 

The dearth which kept the people in a state of 
effervescence, and the banquet scene at the 
chateau appeared, at the time, sufficient to 

r 

account for the insurrection at Paris, and thp 
invasion at Versailles. 

It was not till afterwards that a plot was 
imagined and attributed to the Duke of Orleans. 
This suspicion acquired consistency when it was 
known that M. de Lafayette had insisted upon 
the Duke leaving Paris, and proceeding to 
England. The secret of this intrigue has never 
transpired, but I recollect that two years after, in 
a confidential conversation with M. de Talley- 
rand, bishop of Autun, that prelate uttered these 
remarkable words : ** The Duke of Orleatu is the 
slop-pail into which is thrown all the Jilth of the 
revolution I " 

The following, so far as my recollection serves 
me, was Mirabeau*s conduct during these tw!0 
days. On the fifth, we dined with M. Servan, in 
the palace called les Petites-Ecuries, in wrhich, 
as governor of the pages, he had apartments. 

ft 

We could see from the windows opening upon the 
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great sqiiare, the arrival of the Parisiaa boail-* 
titudes^ including the poissardes or fish-women, 
and the market porters. This crowd demanded 
nothing but bread. The regiment of FlaBders, 
and the national guard were drawn up outside 
the external enclosure of the chateau.. The 
King's guards, both cavalry and infantry, were 
formed within the great and lesser courts. Thene 
was a tumultuous movement among : the crowds 
the cause of which we could not well distix^uish. 
Mirabeau was not long with us ; nay, I have an 
idea that he did not stay to dinner. Though the 
crowd was great, and there was no knowing whtt 
might happen, we walked about every where* 
We saw the King's carriages go off through un** 
frequented streets, and thought they were con-* 
veying the royal family to a place of safety. 
Tired of wandering, I went to the assembly at 
about eight o'clock in the evening. The' haE 
presented a curious spectacle. It hadbcaenin* 
vaded by the people from Paris, and was qtrite 
full of them. The gallei^ies were crowded; with 
women and men armed with halberts, bludgecnis, 
and pikes. The sittii^g was suspiended, but a 
message came from the King, calling upon 

« 

the President to resume it, and send a de> 
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putation to the chateau. I went to Mirabeau, 
whom I found in bed, although it was not yet 
eleven o'clock. Herose, and we returned to the 
assembly. When we arrived, the President was 
exhausting his strength in a fruitless endeavour 
to obtain silence. Mirabeau immediately raised 
his voice, and called upon the President to make 
the assembly respected, and order the strangers 
in the hall to quit the members' benches, which 
they had invaded. It required all Mirabeau 's po« 
pularity to succeed. By degrees the populace with* 
drew, and the deputies began ^to discuss some 
clauses of the penal code. In the gallery in which 
I was sitting, there was a poissarde who assumed 
superior authority, and directed the motions of 
about a hundred women, awaiting her orders to 
make a noise or be silent. She called familiarly to 
the deputies, and said, ** Who is speaking yonder ? 
M^Jlo that babbler hold his tongue ! We do not 
want his speechifying ; we want bread ! Lict ou|r 
little mother Mirabeau speak ; we should like to 
hear him ! " Our little mother Mirabeau became 
the cry of the whole band ; but Mirabeau was 
not a man to shew off on such occasions, and his 
popularity never made him lose sight of his 
dignity, 

L 2 
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About midnight, an aide-de-camp announced 
the arrival of M. de Lafayette, at the head of the 
national guard of Paris, and every one now 
thought himself safe. The soldiers of the national 
guard had renewed their oath of fidelity to the 
law and the King, and the multitude on being 
made acquainted with the King's assurances, be- 
came calmer. About two in the morning, we left 
tlie assembly, which was still sitting. On awak- 
ing some hours after, a confused account was 
given me of what had occurred; of the inva- 
sion of the chateau, and the disarming of the 
guards. These events were then attributed to 
misunderstandings, imprudences, and chance 
quarrels. Mirabeau went early to the assembly, 
and I was informed that he opposed a compli- 
ance with the King's desire of removing the as- 
sembly to the chateau, as the only means of keep- 
ing the multitude in check. The pretended dig- 
nity, which he put forward as a reason for send- 
ing only a deputation, certainly appeared sus- 
picious. Was that a time to consult etiquette ? 
Was there a duty more imperious than that of 
forming a living rampart around the monarch in 
danger? Certain it is, that had a conspiracy against 
the King really existed, and Mirabeau . been 
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an accomplice, he could not have behaved other- 
wise than he did. But, on the other hand, how 
happened it, that the assembly, who surely were 
not in the plot, all so instantly concurred in his 
opinion ? This is a reason for believing that he had 
onl^ taken advantage of the general feeling, and 
that his motion was not premeditated. There was, 
at this time, a marked opposition between the court 
and the national assembly, because the King had 
given but a half sanction to the declaration of the 
rights of man, and to the explanatory decrees of 
the 4th of August. The assembly was mean 
enough, on this occasion, to take advantage of the 
disorder, and call upon the King for his full and 
unqualified consent ; just as if his refusal had been 
one of the causes of the insurrection. Mounier 
presided on that day ; — Mirabeau was very jealous 
of him, and had, perhaps, no other motive, even 
without being conscious of it, than a desire to get 
the better of Mounier, and injure him, by repre- 
senting his opinion as derogatory from the national 
dignity. I did not, at the time, make these re- 
flections, because, such was the rapidity of 
events, that one impression was soon effaced by 
another. 

Several deputies, against whom the fury of the 
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populace had been excited, took to flight; and 
having no hope from a revolution effected by 
such means, they dared not return to Paris, but 
abandoned their post. Lally-Tolendal and Mou- 
nier were among the number. There were fifty- 
five or fifty-six. This desertiou was not justifia- 
ble. But, on taking into consideration the vio- 
lence they had suffered, it would be but fair, prior 
to accusing them of cowardice, that we should 
ourselves have suffered, for a time, the same out- 
rages. I never met Mounier but once, and I was 
present at a conversation between him and Mtrt** 
bieau, at the house of a painter. Mounter's ac- 
count of this conversation is quite correct. 
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CHAPTER X. 

1 0i]> not before allude to Mirabeau's celebrated 
speech on the national bankruptcy, because I 
wished, under the same head, to add a few further 
observations. 

Mirabeau was not well acquainted with the 
subject, although he had published several papers 
on it, such as " The Bank of St. Charles;' '* The 
Denunciation of Stock-jobbing ^^ &c. But he had 
two able coadjutors in Panchaud and Clavi^re, the 
former of whom said, that Mirabeau was the first 
man in the world to speak on a question he knew 
nothing about. A ready conception, and the hap- 
piest expressions enabled him easily to lead ar- 
tificial minds astray. When, from the effects of 
the revolution, the public revenue was considera- 
bly diminished, and the taxes of scarcely any 
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value, M. Necker, unable to keep iu motion $in 
immense machine, whose moving power was aK 
most annihilated, proposed to the assembly, a 
loan, to which he had endeavoured to give a very 
seductive form. He wanted, for this purpose, to 
make use of the credit of the caisse deiccmpte. 
CUavi^re, who, I believe, had some feeling of per« 
sonal hostility towards the company of the caisse 
d'escampte, engaged Mirabeau to oppose the mea- 
sure. The assembly attempted to organize the 
loan, and proceeded with as little intelligence as 
on many other occasions. The consequence wm> 
that the measure was unsucpessful, and the na** 
tional credit, about which so much had been said, 
became worse than useless. M. Necker was soon 
after, forced to present another project, a species 
of patriotic loan, somewhat resembling an income 
tax. This time, Mirabeau determined to support 
the minister, to whom, however, he was per- 
sonally hostile. There had been no intercourse 
between them ; for the intimacy which Duroverai 
and Mallouet, had attempted to bring about, bad 
failed. Some persons suspected, that Mirabeau's 
support was given, in order to fix upon Necker 
the responsibility of the certain failure of the 
plan. Several stupid members, who thought 
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that the assembly would be wanting in dignity^ 
if it adopted ministerial measures without alter* 
ing something in them, proposed several modifica* 
tions. Mirabeau was of opinion, that the plan 
required no alteration, and eagerly pressed the 
assembly to adopt it as it was. His principal 
argument was, the ill success of the last project 
of loan, which the friends of the minister attri^* 
buted to the assembly, who, by ill-judged modi-^ 
fications, had altered its nature. Thence pro* 
ceeding to remark upon the dangerous state of 
public credit, and the failure of the revenue, he 
represented a national bankruptcy, as the proba- 
ble consequence of the rejection of this plan. 
The force with which he presented so common^ 
place a subject, was miraculous ; he elevated it 
to sublimity. They who heard this speech will 
never forget it; it excited every gradation of 
terror, and a devouring gulph, with the groans of 
the victims it swallowed, of which the orator 
gave a very appaling description, seemed pictured 
to the senses of the audience. 

The triumph was complete ; not an attempt was 
made to reply. The assembly were subjugated 
by that power of a superior and energetic mind; 
which acts upon the multitude, as if it vrere only 
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a siogle individual, and the project was adopted 
without a 'dissenting voice. From that day; Mi- 
rabeait' was considered as a being superior to 
other nden. He had no rival. There were, in- 
deed, other orators, but he alone was eloquent ; 
and this impression was stronger, because, in his 
speech on this question, he was obliged to depend 
entirely upon his own resources ; for it was an 
unexpected reply, and could not, therefore, have 
been prepared.* 

* This is the passage in Mirabeau's reply, to which M. Dumont 
allades : " Oh ! if less solemn declarations did not insure our res- 
pect for public faith, and our horror of the infiennous word bmik^ 
r^tcyy I Would search into the secret moiiveB, unknown, perhaps, 
tq.9i9a»lyeB, which make ns draw back at the yery instant we are 
called i^)on to consummate a great sacrifice ; — inefficacious, it is 
true, unless it be sincere ; — and I would say to those who, from 
the fear of sacrifices and the dread of taxes, are, perhaps, fieuni- 
liarizing their minds with the idea of not keeping fiEuth witii &e 
public creditor: — What is such a bankruptcy itsdf, but the tnost 
oruel, the most iniquitous, the most unequal^ and the most minots 
of taxes ? — My friends, listen to a word — a single word !— Two 
centuries of depredations and robbery, have dug the gulph into 
which the kingdom is about to fall. This horrible gulph must 
be filled up ! But how ? There is but one way. Here is a 
list of rich men in France. Choose from among the richest, in order 
that you may sacrifice fewer citizens ; — but choose, at all events, 
for must not the smaller number perish to save the great myo of 
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Mol6 the celebrated a^tor at the Thi&tre Frath- 
fdii, Mras present* The force and dramatic effect 
of Mirabeau's eloquence, and the sublimity of bis 
voice, had made a deep impression upon this dis- 
tinguished comediaup who, with visible emotion, 
approached the orator to offer his compliments. 
^' Ah! Monsieur le Gomte," said he in a pathetic 
tone of voice, '^ what a speech I and with what 
an accent did you deliver it ! - You have surely 
missed your vocation !" Mo\6 smiled on perceiv- 
ing the singularity of the compliment which his 
dramatic enthusiasm had led him to utter, but 
Mirabeau was much flattered by it. 

Some days after, in the beginning of October, 
the King being already at Paris, it was deter- 
mined to press this ministerial measure by an 
address from the national assembly to the nation. 
Mirabeau was requested to write this address, 
aiiid he transferred the task to me. I undertook 
it with more readiness because I was still of 

the people ? Well ! These two thousand rich men, are possessed of 
soflficient wealth to make op the deficiency. Restore order to janr 
finances, peace and prosperity to the country;— strike, immolate 
your victims, without pity ; precipitate them into the abyss and it 
win doee. . . .What, do you draw back horror-struck, ye incon- 
sistent, ye pusillanimous men ! Well, then do you not perceive, 
lie. &c " — Note by the Genevese Editor. 
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opinion that a solemn address, supported by 
aqthority, might yet serve as a vehicle for im- 
portant truths. I had no desire to palliate the 
eiccesses of the revolution, but wished, on the con- 
trary, to prove, in the strongest manner possible, 
that the nation would be lost if it were misled 
any longer by wrong notions of liberty, whose 
Dsask licentiousness had assumed to render her 
odious. This composition was not so rapid as 
the address to the King, because the subject was 
more complicated and delicate ; for great caution 
was requisite not to offend the assembly itself 
whose ears were irritable as those of a despot, 
and who took umbrage at the most indirect re- 
proach. I devoted three days to this vr6tk, 
which was well received, but produced upon the 
nation just about as much effect as a sermon upon 
a congregation. Scarcely had it been applauded, 
when it was already forgotten. I found among 
my papers the original of this address almost in 
the same state as when I gave it to Mirabeau ; 
there being only two or three slight alterations 
made by the committee appointed to draw it up.* 
Soon after this occurrence, Duroverai commti- 

* Vide Appendix, No. 3. 
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nicated to me a proposal made him by M. De- 
lessert a banker of Paris» that we should accept 
a sum of money as a testimony of gratitude for 
the services we had rendered in supporting M. 
Necker's project ; for our in6uence over Mira- 
beau was well known ; and my contributions to 
several of his speeches, together with the hand I 
had in framing the address to the nation, were at 
least suspected. M. Delessert spoke in the name 
of several bankers, and offered a hundred louis^ 
d'or as his share of the contribution. Duroverai 
had neither accepted nor refused, but said he 
would mention the matter to me. I was very 
angry that he had not immediately declined the 
offer of these gentlemen, in the strongest terms, 
as he certainly would have done had it pre- 
ceded instead of following the service. We had 
not acted in the matter with any view to their ad- 
vantage — they, therefore, owed us nothing; and 
1 could not but perceive a bribe in disguise, 
in this pretended display of gratitude. A 
gift which cannot be loudly avowed and pub- 
licly proclaimed— a gift, in short, that will not 
bear the light of day, stamps itself as illicit, and 
conveys a pledge of venality. The simple suspi- 
cion of personal interest appeared to me so dis- 
graceful, that Duroverai had much difficulty in 
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convincing me that there was no insult in M. 
Delessert's offer* The answer was dictated by 
these feelings ; — for it is clear that this was an at- 
tempt upon our delicacy, and not a very indirect 
one. I soon forgot the matter, and never look 
the trouble to mention it to M. Delessert* 

When the assembly was transferred to Paris, 
and met at the archbishop's palaoe, I prevailed 
upon Mirabeau to more a vote of thanks to M^i 
Bailty and M. de Lafkyette, and I composed a* 
speech for him in which I pointed out the diffi« 
culties which, amid these political hurricanes, tbey 
had to encounter as public men. As he had el«4 
ways been envious of their popularity, this piroposal 
displeased him at first; but I welL knew thatb# 
would not resist the temptation of being >thodght 
the author of a motion, vrritten in a style that 
pleased him. The maire and commandant of 
Paris were the more flattered at this^ because it 
was unexpected, and I had the satisfaction of 
bringing together, at least for some da3rs, men 
whose union appeared to me advantageous to the 
country. Jealousy, hatred, and malevolence were 
the plagues which seemed to have attached them- 
selves to the principal actors in the revolution. 
Could the latter have been brought to act in con-? 
cert, they would have imparted a uniform motion 
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both to the assembly and to the nation. But my 
hopes in this respect were the illusions of inexpe* 
rience. No power but that of a government can 
suspend individual passions, and give them an 
impulsion towards a common objects In weab 
administrations, a thousand contending currents 
are formed, and each candidate for public fieivour, 
desirous of feathering his own nest, hates his fel* 
lows because he considers tjliem- rivals, and they 
thos mutually weaken each other until, at lepgth^ 
they all fall under the domination of one, 

Lafayette was now in the meridian of his 
power*. He was master of the chateau, and the 
national guard were whpUy devoted to him. But 
he bore his honours meekly, his intentions were 
pure and his personal character elicited general 
esteem* His house, under the direction of his 
virtuous and religious wife, was distinguished by 
that decorum of manners which the French nobler 
had too much neglected . I was invited by him 
to .dinner to meet Mirabeau, M. de la Roche- 
fooeauld, M. de Liancourt, and many others. 
L was in the full enjoyment of a reconciliation 
which I had brought about^ without any one sus^ 
pecting my share in the business. 
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^s far as I can remember^ a scheme for bring- 
ing Mirabeau into office, was talked of, about this 
period . There were conferences and negociations 
on the subject. *M. Necker had almost agreed 
to it — the King was about to consent— but there 
was a sine quA non of Mirabeau^s, which was that 
he should remain member of the assembly, with- 
out which he felt that his taking office would 
prove his destruction without advantage to the 
public cause. A suspicion of this project seemed 
to exist in the assembly. Perhaps it arose 
from secret treachery, or may be, simple indis- 
cretion. Be that as it may, whilst the negocia- 
tion was still pending, Lameth, or Noailles, or Du^ 
pont, or some one of that party, moved that no 
member should accept an office in the executive, 
nor a King's minister sit in the assembly. Mira- 
beau opposed the motion in vain. Duroverai, I 
think, wrote a very powerful speech for him on this 
occasion. The votes were nearly equal, but the 
motion was carried by a feeble majority. An 
appeal to the usage in the English parliament, 
instead of telling against the motion, was instru- 
mental to its success. The least idea of imita- 
tion offended the pride of the innovators, who 
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pMtended to establisih a monarchical form of 
goreratnent' witiioQt preserving a single element 
of monarchy. Mirabeao's exasperation may 
tesily^ b^ imagined, when he found his ambitious 
hopw overthrown by this motion of the Lameths 
imd their party. 

In the constitution-^committee, Sieyes had made 
two proposals which were rejected^ and which^ 
according to custom, he had not taken the least 
trouble to get accepted. One was a civic iur 
sertption, to admit young men, with a certain 
degree of solemnity, into the body of active 
dtliMns. I liked this idea, not as a great legisla- 
tive measure, but as a means of inspection and 
education ton youth. I wrote a short speech 
upon it, which Mirabeau pronounced at the assem- 
bly/ and the proposal was unanimously adopted. 
Sieyes was delighted at the humiliation of the 
t^tnmittee. He was much pleased with Mira- 
beau, and . still more so with me. It was not a 
difficult matter for him to g^ess my* share in the 
buisiness ; for after the rejection of the proposal by 
the committee, he had mentioned it in a conversa- 
tion at the house of the Bishop, of Ghartres, and 
I had expressed my opinion on the subject. 

The other proposal, which I likewise treated 

M 
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with the same success, has escaped my memory, 
but I shall find it in looking over the numbers of 
the Courrkr de Provence. 

The question of qualifications for a deputy 
having been brought forward, Duroverai wrote a 
speech for Mirabeau, which tended to declare 
bankrupts ineligible to any public employment. 
This was one of the laws of Geneva, to prove the 
utility of which, Montesquieu had devoted a 
whole chapter. There are, however, some strong 
objections to the principle. A merchant may 
fail without being to blame, and it is hard to 
punish misfortune by a disgraceful exclusion^ 
A bankrupt may be a man of overwhelmiiig 
talent, and it would not be just to deprive flie 
public of his services. Experience at Geneva, 
however, had shown that the advantages of this 
law more than counterbalanced its evils, and the 
authority of Montesquieu, though not very pow** 
erful with the democratic party, contributed, 
nevertheless, to the success of the motion. M. 
Reybaz sent a laughable letter on this subject to 
the Courrkr de Provence* 

I forgot to mention another law passed at Ver- 

* Vide Appendix, No. 4. 
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MiUes, after the King had gone to Paris, and sug* 
gested by Duroverai ; namelVf the martial law. 
lasurrections had become so frequent, that the 
duties of a muiiicipal officer or a town -major 
were more difficult than when in the presence of 
a hostile army. In many places the troops, im- 
bued with the revolutionary spirit of the day, 
instead of supporting the authorities, had joined 
tbe people. The revolution existed in the army 
is in the nation* A handful of mutineers were 
sufficient to make the commandant of a citadel 
tremble. Every act of personal defence became a 
capital crime, and the clamours of the populace 
were more formidable than an enemy's battery. 
Mirabean had long thought that this popular dic- 
tature should be put down, and, if I mistake not, 
was the first to propose the martial law, which 
encountered a violent opposition. It is remark- 
able that he again opposed the popular party, and 
yet his popularity was not affected by it. Duro- 
verai drew up the law upon the English model, 

■ 

and England was often, though improperly, 
quoted throughout this debate. There were at 
this period at Versailles, two English barristers 
with whom I was intimate. Duroverai, who had 
a superabundance of activity in the pursuit of 

m2 
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his plan, requested that I would ask them to 
write a letter to Mirabeau, explaining martial law 
as it existed in England. I told hira that I was 
sure of not succeeding in such a demand ; I had 
good reasons for thinking so, and it was not until 
repeatedly urged by Duroverai, that I consented 
to make the application. I asked my English 
friends if they would answer a letter from Mira* 
beau, soliciting information on the subject; but 
I could obtain nothing from either. They would 
not expose themselves to have their name» men- 
tioned, their letter shown, or to the suspicioaof 
having, ill anyway, attempted to influence the de^ 
liberations of the assembly. 

I should not have mentioned this circumstailoe 
bjut to remark, that this reserve belongs to the 
national character of the English, and that the 
fear of appearing in a matter in which they had 
no concern — the suspicion of intrigue or officioiiB 
interference, is a feeling as common among Eiig^ 
lishmen, as the desire of taking a prominent part 
and interfering with every thing, is a univerMf 
feeling among Frenchmen. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

I have^ in my head, a confusion of dates con- 
teming the occurrences of November and Decem- 
ber. It was in the former month, that Duroverai 
went to Kngland. His absence, which was not 
to have exceeded a week, lasted five or six. M. 
Reybaz, who, as I have already stated, undertook 
to supply his place in the Courtier de Provence, 
seldom attended the assembly, from which he re- 
sided at too great a distance, but took his mate- 
rials from other journals, which were now becom- 
it^ very numerous. The Maniteur was already 
begun, and in it was published every speech 
made in the assembly, whether good or bad. 

As great accuracy in dates is requisite for what 
follows, I fear I shall be unable to establish them 
from simple recollection. I must refer to docu- 
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ments, and shall, therefore, be unable to finish 
this chapter, until my return to London. 

During Duroverai's absence, Mirabeau called 
upon me one morning, and said, he had a most 
important communication to make. He began 
by representing in the blackest colours, the com- 
plete disorganization of the kingdom, expatiated 
on the impossibility of doing any good with the 
national assembly, as then constituted, and at 
length, drew from his portfolio a paper, in his 
own hand writing, of seven or eight pages. 
"Here," said he, "is a plan by which France may 
yet be saved, and her freedom secured ; for you 
know me too well, my friend, to suppose that I 
would co-operate, in any measure^ of which li- 
berty were not the basis. Read it through^ with- 
out interruption. I will then talk to you about 
the means of execution, ^nd you will perceive 
that they are commensurate with the greatness of 
the measure. I cannot, however, tell you all, or 
name the parties concerned. It is a secret of 
honour — a solemn engagement." 

I here have occasion to regret the imperfecticm 
of my memory, and the lapse of time which has 
effaced from my recollection, most of the details 
of this project. It was founded upon the depar- 
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ture of the King, who could no longer bear his 
captivity at Paris. He was to escape to Metz, or 
some other strongly fortified city, garrisoned with 
troops and officers of well known fidelity. On 
hia arrival thither, he was to appeal, by proclama* 
tion, to the body qf the people. He was to re- 
mind the country of his benefactions, and de- 
nounce the crimes of the metropolis. He was to 
cancel the decrees of the national assembly, as 
being contrary to law, and founded upon a mani- 
fest usurpation of power. He was next to dis- 
solve the assembly itself, and order an immediate 
convocation of the bailUages to elect fresh depu- 
ties. He was, at the same time, to order all the 
commandants to resume their authority, and the 
parliaments their functions, and to act in conjunc- 
tion against the rebels. He was to summon the 
nobles to rally round him, for the defence of tlie 
pionajch and his throne. Mirabeau was to rem^n 
at Paris, and watch the motions of the assembly. 
So soon as the royal proclamation should appear, 
all the cdU'droit and the moderates of the c6U* 
gauche were, if my memory serves me correctly, 
to vote that they should immediately follow the 
King, and separate from those who were of a con- 
trary opinion. If Paris persevered in its disobe- 
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dience, all commuQicattoa with it was to he 
stopped^ and it was to be reduced by fisimine. It 
was certain, that the clergy, who had been des- 
poiled of their wealth by the national assembly, 
would employ all their religious influence over 
the people, in furtherance of this plan ; and the 
bishops were to meet, and protest, in the name of 
religion, against the sacrilegious usurpations of 
the legislative body.-— There were four or fire 
pages in the same strain. The project appeared 
arranged with much art, and all its parts seemed 
so skilfully combined, as to be likely to work well 
in conjunction. 

I cannot describe my emotion, or rather iny 
alarm, on reading this paper. After a few moN 
ments silence, I told Mirabeau that I saw; in this 
confidence, the strongest proof of his friendship 
for me ; that I had no observations to make, such 
projects being beyond my skill ; that I was not 
competent to decide upon the fate of the monar* 
chy, nor to give an opinion upon the differences 
between the King and the assembly ; but that my 
resolution was taken, and I should quit Paris in 
two days. 

^ The tone of this conversation is strong in my 
memory. We spoke in a low voice, and very 
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slowly, like men weighing the importance of each 
word, and who, to contain their internal agitation, 
compress every motion of the body, as if they 
feared a sudden and involuntary explosion. 

'^You are labouring under a misconception:'' 
said Mirabeau, surprised at my determination; 
*' you imagine this plan to be a signal of civil 
war. No such thing. You know not to what 
extent the nation are still attached to their King, 
and how exclusively monarchical we are. The 
idatant the King is free, the assembly will be an- 
nihilated* With him the body is a colossus ; but 
without him, a heap of sand. There will be, 
doubtless, on the part of the Palais Royal, some 
attempts hostile to the measure. If Lafayette 
skoiild play the Washington, and put himself at 
the bead of the national guard, he would deserve 
death, and his fate would be soon sealed." — " As 
well as that of many others,'* exclaimed I, ** for 
assassination will take the place of massacre. I 
am ignorant of your means of execution, but I 
am sure they are radically bad, because the King 
has not energy enough to follow them up. He 
will make this plan miscarry like every other." — 
" You do not know the Queen ;" he replied, ** she 
has prodigious strength of mind : she has the 
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courage of a man." — '^ But have you seen her ?" 
I inquired, '' Have you been consulted with? Are 
you quite sure that full confidemce is placed in 
you ? Recollect with whom you are acting, what, 
kind of men you are supporting. If you were at 
Metz, or in any other strong bold, and the first 
part of the project successful, be assured that 
you would be the first they would get rid of ; for 
you have already made them fear you, and that 
they will never forgive. But let us forego per- 
sonal considerations. Has not every thing yet 
attempted against the assembly proved favourable 
to it f Does it not command the power of public 
opinion 1 Has it not paralyzed both the finances 
and the army ? The King may establish himself 
upon the fi'ontiers ; he may obtain assistance from 
the Emperor ; but is it in his character to becooie 
the conqueror of his subjects ? And is it with Aus- 
trian soldiers that you^ would establish freedom ? 
Is it not madness to begin the regeneratioa of 
France, with the most deplorable of misfortunes ? 
• . . . " I recollect that, animated by this coaver* 
sation, I was no longer upon my guard, and J 
raised my voice. After uttering something wilh 
great warmth, and in a very loud tone, Mirabeau 
and I were both surprised at perceiving, that the 
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sound of a violin in the next room, from which we 
were separated only by a thin partition, had sud<^ 
denly ceased. We bad before paid but little at* 
tention to it, but its cessation struck us both 
simultaneously. " We may be overheard," said 
Mirabeau, " let us go into another room. I had 
anticipated," he continued, as soon as we had 
changed our quarters, ^' several of the objectiona 
you have urged. But I am certain that the court 
party are bent upon making the experiment, and 
I think my co-operation necessary to its success, 
and t6 direct it in favour of liberty, otherwise it 
will only lead to new errors, and to the total ruin 
of the coutttry. If it does not succeed, the mo- 
narchy is lost." — " And how can any man of 
sense," said I, '^ stake his life in such an infernal 
game? You are irritated against the national as^ 
seitibly, on account of the decree which excluded 
you from the ministry, and you are unconsciously 
blinded by your resentment. If such a project 
bad been formed by any one else, you would have 
considered it either the greatest of crimes, or the 
consummation of an act of the greatest madness. 
I agree with you, that the assembly is badly con- 
ducted; but I am persuaded, that if seven or 
eight members only would unite, and act in caa- 
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cert> every thing would go ri^t. If you have in- 
terest at court, which I very much doubt, you had 
better use it in the furtherance of what I now 
urge. AU these half promts, these counter-n^vo- 
lutionary phantasies only tend to increase the ge- 
neral apprehension^ and add to the alarms of the 
jacobins and the conUU de surveilUmce. It is in 
the assembly alone that you have influence and 
power ; out of it you possess neither ; and if the 
court parly have really the confidence in you, 
which you seem to think, you can serve them 
much better as a deputy than as a minister**' 

This is all I can remember bf a conversation which 
lasted two or three hours. My objectioiis had' their 
due weight, and by degrees, I obtained from him a 
confession that he had proposed this plan on beibg 
sounded as to whether his services might be de- 
pended upon, in the event of the King quitting 
Paris. I then pointed out to him, that wbich 
he had overlooked in the blindness of his anger 
against the assembly; namely, that the court 
party had only assumed a hypothetical project ; 
that, not being in the confidence of the Tuileries, 
he had no certain data to proceed upon, and that 
there was a great difference between giving a 
plan, and belonging to the council who were to 
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decide upon its adoption. This last consideration 
was decisive. He felt that he was employed only 
in a subordinate capacity — for he was not even 
acquainted with the names of the principal par- 
ties to the project of the King's escape-^and that 
he could not answer for the King's vigorous 
adoption of the plan with all its consequences. 
He therefore gave me his word of honour that he 
would withdraw from it, and urge Monsitur^, 
who had induced him to join in it, to forego his 
purpose and advise the court party to turn their 
views towards the national assembly. 
. Two or three days after, M irabeau informed me 
diat the court party, as well as he, had aban- 
doned the plan ; that the King was irresolute and 
only seemed determined upon attempting his 
evasion when wincing under some recent insult 
of the national assembly, but thought no more of 
it, the moment they let him alone. There was a 
new scheme to form a confederation among the 
moderates^ and Mirabeau's services were consi- 
dered indispensable to its success. Dining, a few 
days after, at the Bishop of Chartres', Brissot, 
who was there, said to me with an air of triumph^ 

' Afterwards Louis XVIII. 
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'^ WelU you are always laughing at our otnnU4de 
wrveiUance and at our detection of conspiracies ; 
but this time you will not laugh. We have the 
clue to a p}ot, a list of the highest names in the 
kingdom, as conspirators, and strong evidence to 
back Ibe charge. I cannot tell you more at pre* 
dent, but to-morrow, when the denunciation is 
made, you will know all." On the following day, 
the anniU de survdllance denounced the Marquis 
de Favras, who was in the service of Monsieur, 
and produced evidence of a plan to carry off 
the King, and convey him to some froatier 
town. I know that Monsieur was muoh alarm- 
ed, and thought it necessary to appear ^ at the 
commune of Paris and disavow all connexion 
with the Marquis de Favras. He also wrote to 
the national assembly a letter of which Mirabeau 
claimed the authorship. The storm passed over. 
Favras, a ruined man and a gambler, was one of 
those adventurers whom great men always sacri* 
fice when themselves are exposed to danger. 
During the proceedings against him, Favras 
behaved with as much sang-froid as the public 
evinced excitement. If an agent of Monsieur ^ he 
was faithful to the last, and he mounted the 
scaffold with a degree of courage that would 
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have done honour to a better man. The secret 
of this intrigue was never known ; but I have no 
doubt Favras was one of those men who^ when 
employed as instruments, are led by vanity much 
further than their principals intend. Instead of 
confining themselves to their particular sphere, 
they are spurred on by the fatal ambition of 
embracing objects beyond their reach, and are at 
last betrayed by their own activity. The fate of 
Favras convinced the court that their best policy 
was to form a party in the national assembly. As 
for Mirabeau,he bestowed a thousand curses upon 
the shuflSing courtiers, those mountebank con* 
spirators who confided the restoration of the mo» 
narchy to the exertions of a ruined gamester; 
but the praises he bestowed upon the intrepidity 
of Favras in his last interrogatory, made me 
shrewdly suspect that the death of the latter was not 
less consolatory to his friends than to his enemies. 
I must not forget the part taken by Mirabeau 
in the debate upon church property. Turgot, ia 
his article. Foundation, of the Encyclopaedia, had 
shown that the legislation had an undoubted 
right to destroy private corporations whenever 
they became injurious to the public welfare. He 
had also shown the absurdity of believing that a 
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foundation, that is to say, the private will of an 
individual could have a force of law. It followed 
from the principles he had laid down, that the 
clergy being only a body of public functionaries, 
their property was nothing more than a salary for 
the services they performed. So long as the 
clergy were considered necessary to the state, so 
long ought they to be paid ; but the state had an 
undoubted right to pay them either out of the 
public revenue, like the army, or by means espe- 
cially appropriated thereto, such as lands or tithes. 
Now the question was only to determine in which 
way they should be paid ; whether by allowing 
them a territorial domain or by fixed salaries, like 
other public officers. The Bishop of Autun was 
the first to propose a sale of the church property 
for the extinction of the national debt, and to sub- 
stitute a fixed salary in its stead. Mirabeau had 
embraced the same opinion, which was also that of 
the cdti gauche and the popular party . There were 
two reasons for this measure : — the immense pro- 
perty of the clergy, of which immediate possession 
could be taken, and a consequent reduction of 
power, so as to bring that body to a level with its 
future place in a democratic constitution. A 
powerful clergy is a formidable instrument in the 
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hands of a King. The cause of the ecclesiastical 
body was strenuously defended by the Abb6 
Maury, the Archbishop of Aix, and several 
others. 

I had nothing to do with this discussion, nor 
did I write any speech for M irabeau. I had my 
own opinions upon this question. I did not 
approve of immolating victims on the altar of 
public benefit ; and I thought it unjust to dis- 
charge the national debt by the spoliation of the 
clergy. The abolition of convents, proceeded in 
with discretion, was a measure of humanity and 
wisdom, and the reduction in the future salaries 
of the clergy seemed compatible with prudence 
and justice ; but it did not appear to me neces- 

w 

jsary to diminish the enjoyment of the actual pos- 
sessors. I had many discussions on this subject 
.with the incumbents themselves: with the Abb6 
Morellet, for instance, who would willingly have 
consented to a sacrifice of part of his income, and 
approved of a proportionate reduction in the reve- 
nue of the prelates and great commendatories. I 
had imbibed my notions on the subject in England, 
where it is a principle in reforms never to effect 
them upon living persons. In France this prin«- 
ciple was unknown. It had never been acknow- 
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ledged by the old go?eminent. The extmlsioti 
df Ae Jesuits was a violatioa of it ; M. Necker 
himself bad never observed it, for he had u&vbt 
ceased to reduce, retrench, and economise without 
caring about the individuals he plundered, 
Whom be conoidered liberally treated when 
they had sufficient left to keep them from actnd 
•tarvatioa. The inflexible Ownns, with his jan- 
aenist harshness, governed the poor state pensioners 
td^spotically ; and because, when he despoiled 
them of their pensicms, he did not appropriate > the 
bioney to his own use, he passed foravirfloMs 
defender of the public property. He multiplied 
^decrees whereby he rendered thousands miserable, 
without making a -single individual happy; for the 
pensioners, who were the sufferers, endured a 
loss affecting their very means of subsiatence, 
whilst the public, who gained by it, made but an 
imperceptible profit, spread as it was over the 
mass of the nation. How mistaken are tboi^e 
pretended reformers who can only better the 
cortidition of the one by sacrificing the other, i 
' At this juncture, the clergy might really be 
thought not to form part of the French nation. 
The national assembly, however, did not carry 
their prejudice to exclusion, but purposed majking 
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a* settiementupoD the ecclesiastical body, which 
eerttinly would have proved sufficient, if there 
ktd been no subsequent falling off. The clergy 
themselves would have suffered without a murmur, 
had the promised settlement been regularly paid; 
bat the spoliation was real, for the payment of 
the indemnity was soon discontinued. 
J The person who wrote Mirabeau's speech on 
this question, was one P^lin, a native of Mar- 
seilles, by profession a lawyer. In his youth he 
had been implicated in some dirty transactions, 
had undergone a condemnation^ and either suffered 
punishment or saved himself from it by a pru- 
dential voyage to the West Indies. He had been 
of use to Mirabe&u during die tumultuous elec- 
tion at Marseilles^ and he came to Paris with 
bis wife, a very young and very pretty woman, 
^dc^ttbtless aware that she was in no danger from 
the austere morality of the tribune of the people. 
in appearance, P61in was mild and timid ; he did 
*tiot talk too much^ was re5;erved and discreet, 
not brilliant but possessed of great abilities. He 
almost disappeared in the presence of Mirabeau 
^wha treated him as a very humble subordinate, 
and often assumed a tone towards him which 
em^zed me ; ' Ic^ P^lin was very useAil to Mni, 
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and had written for him a report upon Marseilles, 
another upon the municipalities, and other 
works which I have forgotten. P^lin was paid 
for all this, it is true, but complained of not 
being adequately remunerated. What made 
Mirabeau assume this air of disdain and hau- 
teur, was his profound contempt for the man, 
although he could appreciate his talents and 
determine to make use of them. One of the 
speeches upon church property written by 
P^lin, reminds me of a scene which I wit- 
nessed by chance. The Abb6 Maury had re- 
futed this speech very successfully. Mirabeau, 
unable to follow the abb^ through his arguments, 
obtained leave to speak for the next day. On 
his return home, P^lin was not there. He dis- 
patched two or three successive messengers in 
search of him, but no P61in arrived. Towards 
evening Mirabeau became uneasy, and sent 
again. At length P61in came. As I per- 
ceived that Mirabeau was in a state of great 
excitement and made use of expressions which 
the presence of a third person rendered very hu» 
miliating, I withdrew into a closet with a glass 
door which I closed ; but I could not help ove^ 
hearing every word of the reproaches which. 
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like a storm, now burst upon P61ins head. 
'* Were you at the assembly?"—" No !"— 
" What! you were not there? Is this the way 
you behave to me ? See what an awkward si- 
tuation you place me in. Maury spoke for an 
hour*... and what reply can you make to a 
speech you have not heard ? You would prefer 
writing one against me ; I know you well ; but 
I tell you, that by to-morrow morning, I must 
have a complete refutation of Maury's speech. 
You will find some extracts from it in the 
evening papers." P^lin made some diflSculty, 
and proposed that an adjournment of the ques- 
tion should be moved ; but Mirabeau seized 
him by the throat, pinned him against the wall, 
enjoined him to do what he ordered without 
delay, and to look well to his conduct. P61in, 
with his mind thus prepared for labour and 
eloquence, withdrew at about seven o'clock in 
the evening; and what appeared to me almost 
miraculous was, that at seven the next morning, 
I received from Mirabeau a voluminous manu- 
script with a note begging me to cast my eye 
over P^lin's lucubration of the preceding night ; 
to give a little touch, if necessary, to the be- 
ginning and end, and send it to him at the aa- 
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sembly at twelve. As I read this productiofi^ 
I was astonished at the flow of ideas, the force 
of reasoning, the logical arrangement of all its 
parts, and the subtlety of the arguments in ra<> 
futation of those points in which Maury had die 
advantage* It was a work of mere dry j6a* 
soning, for P^lin had neither imagination nw 
eloquence ; and its style was that of an ordiniary 
advocate who discusses but embellishes nothing. 
Mirabeau, less struck by this kind of merit, 
than by that with which P61in was not endued, 
did not do him justice. I returned the manu- 
script with an assurance that it might be used 
without fear. I had merely struck out a few 
superfluities, and was in admiration of the fa* 
cility and sound logic which pervaded the whole. 
After all this trouble, the question was adjourned, 
and the speech only appeared in the Caurrier de 
Provence. 

Mirabeau afterwards assured me, that Pdin 
was so venal that he had more than once written 
for both parties upon the same question, and 
this amused him whilst he made it a source of 
considerable profit. But Mirabeau must still 
have had some confidence in the man, when 
be continued to employ him. P^lin whose ta- 
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lents ought to have raised him to great influence 
among the jacobins^ had been employed in th^ 
Low Countries by the d'Aremberg family and 
thus found himself implicated by degrees with 
the aristocratic party. If this individual had 
d^played more honesty or more energy, he 
would have attained to distinguished rank in a 
revolution which opened so wide a field to talent 
of every description. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

MiRABEAU had quitted his furaished lodgings 
and takea a house ia the Chauss^-d'Antin, 
which he fitted up like the boudoir of a petite 
maltresse. Id his former straitened circumstan* 
ces, he had never been able to indulge in his 
taste for luxury; but he was fond of pleasure 
and shew, elegant furniture^ a good table and 
much company. There would have been nothing 
to blame in the style in which he now lived, had 
it not exceeded his means. His father had left 
him, besides the title of marquis, which he would 
not assume because he thought he had given 
more celebrity to his title of count, very con* 
siderable estates, but eat up with incumbran 
ces and in the hands of creditors. He confided 
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to me that an offer had been made to extricate 
him from these embarrassments and put him 
in possession of his family estates. The source 
whence such an offer came, would have raised 
suspicion in a proudly independent mind. It 
was again Monsieur, who undertook to advance 
him twenty thousand francs a month until these in- 
cumbrances were wiped off, and thus become 
his only creditor. Such, at least, was the pretence 
given to a pension paid him by the court. It 
was the Duke de Levis, attached from his in- 
fancy to the household of Monsieur, who had 
brought about this arrangement. When in re- 
ceipt of the pension, Mirabeau no longer thought 
of paying his debts, except indeed the most 
pressing, and this had probably been antici- 
pated. But as, in appearance at least, the 
court had abandoned the project of a counter- 
revolution by means of the King's evasion, and 
were making great exertions to form a party in 
the assembly, it was necessary to supply Mira- 
beau with an establishment and the means of 
action. An open house was an essential requi- 
site for bringing together the men he wanted. 
But, on the other hand, his new and expensive 
mode of living, must naturally have raised suspi- 
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ciona as to the soiurce of hm iocveasiedf mconsiiQ^ 
aD4 a tribuae of the people becoming fL LucuU 
lu9j could not fail to render him an ol^^t .of 
dji^trust. The pension of twenty thouaand francs 
was not long paid. Mirabeau wa9 found in- 
docile ; he did not consult the court party-^p^d 
qp attention to the precautions which the latter 
thought they had a right to impose upon him-^ 
and treated with the greatest contempt meai 
whoj as he stated, wished to destroy his popur 
larity, which w«s the very instrument . of ; his 
success, and which alone could render hia sevv 
vices available. : / 

:i He received another pension from j(he <¥HUt, 
at this time, through the Prince Louis d'AremT 
berg, who was devoted to the Queen smd per- 
ceived much better than the other courtiers, i(he 
fault of neglecting to acquire influence in the 
assembly. Mirabeau introduced me to the 
prince as he also did Duroverai and Clavii^jre. 
The conversations at which I was present rels^etl 
to the necessity of opposing, by prudent and 
measured publications, the unrestrained liecoi- 
tiousness of the public press, of obviating )tbe 
excesses which could not but prove fatsd to 
freedom^ of convincing the nation that the King 
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}Md 6Dtered with sincerity isto the spirit of the 
renAntioti, and of eradicating that eternal mis** 
timst'which enervated all the measures of govern* 
raent. Certain it is that, at this period, it was 
a duty incumbent upon every honest man in the 
kingdom to embrace the King's cause, because 
the lattef felt himself bound, not only from 
honor and . weakness of character, but from a 
dread of , civil war, to proceed in cc^cert with 
the naticmal assembly; and because nothing 
bat violent measures and direct attacks, upon 
the last remnants of royalty, coiild detach the 
King from the«assenably. M'u^beau, who knew 
how to set off his firieAds to advantage as well 
as to shine by their means^ and who displayed 
a sort of generous pride in placing them in the 
most favorable light, had answered for our serv* 
ing the King with zeal in all his exertions against 
aiiarchy. Clavi^re anticipated making his way 
to the ministry, through this connexion. 

But it must not be imagined; that our little 
sbciety was always free from dis^tes. I never 
quarrelled with any of its members, because i 
had no personal object and was independent. I 
hkd been of service to every one of them and was 
under tto obligation to either in return. I was 
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often under the necessity of appeasing or reccm- 
ciling them; but on one occasion I thought a 
rupture inevitable. We dined with the Prince 
Louis d'Aremberg. Just as the dessert was put 
upon the table, the Queen sent for the Prince, 
who, as he should not be long absent, made us 
promise not to go till he returned. There had 
been a little altercation in the course of the 
morning, but it had blown over, although enough 
of excitement remained to require little to fan it 
into a flame. Mirabeau was playing with one 
of his rings, which Clavi^e looked at, and said 
in a sarcastic tone: ** Is it a sphinx ?— " No," 
replied Mirabeau, *St is a beautiful head of 
Cicero, and here is one of Minerva, which is much 
admired." — " Very good ]" observed Clavifcre 
ironically, '' Cicero on one side, Minerva on the 
other, and Demosthenes between the two." — 
" As for you," retorted Mirabeau, who could 
never bear a joke, ** if ever you get yourself 
painted as a Minerva, do not forget the owL" 
— '* I am not gay, I confess, my dear Count, 
and your means of making me so, are rather too 
much for me." — " Ohl if my means won't suit 
you, you have your own. Have you not de 
Bourges' libels on me ? Have you not Brissot*s 
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littie productions? And have you not Madame 
le Jay's shop, where you state to all who will 
listen to you, that my reputation isa ui^urped 
one, that I am indebted for it to the labors of 
my friends, and that if I were reduced to my 
own resources, I should be little or nothing?" 
— ^Afterthis reply, the storm burst. The most 
Tiolent reproaches rapidly succeeded each other ; 
each accused the other of Itbellirig him, of 
leaguing with his enemies, andbf i^portis inju- 
rious to his character. Thfeir angei* at length 
became so impetuous that they could no longer 
moderate their voices ; and a servant, excited 
no doubt by curiosity at hearing this noise, 
opetied the door and inquired if they had called. 
In an instant Mirabeau resumed his sar^-froid^ 
add with the greatest politeness thanked the 
man, telling him that if any thing was wanted 
tiiey would ring. Duroverai now joined Cla- 
vftre, bitterly reproached Mirabeau with many 
potiits of his conduct, and declared that what 
witft: his whims and temper, it was almost im- 
pMsible to carry on any plan in conjunction 
ifHtfa him. All soon became confusion — ^a med- 
ley of bitter sarcasms and mutual accusation. 
Mirabeau and Clavi^re, in great agitation, had 
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often oocaftion to wipe their eyes, wkich yrete 
certainly not filled with tears of compassion. As 
I had hitherto remained neuter, and said nothing 
except now and then a few conoiliatory wofds 
which proved of no avail, Duroverai made a 
direct appeal to me, calling npon me to declare 
whether I had not often blamed snch and sucii 
parts of Mirabeaii's comiuot; and whether I 
were not of their opinion on every point in. dis- 
pute. Mirabeau, desirous perhaps of keeping 
open a* road to reconciliation, said that if I had 
blamed him, it was openly and in a friendly con- 
versation, but that I had never leagued v with 
bis enemies as they had done, nor endeavored to 
undermine his character behind his faack> by 
representing him as a plagiary. When I- thought 
my turn was come to speak, I simply ob- 
served that such disputes must terminate, and 
could not twice occur between men of honer. 
That if they chose to come to a rupture, I should 
be much grieved at it, but my resolution was 
taken, and Mirabeau could not blame me fbr 
not separating, in such an event, from my <i)detot 
friends and fellow*countrymea. But they would 
all three repent of such a rupture, founded, as it 
would be, merely upon those little inequaltiiei? of 
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temper which they ought mutually to pardon in 
each other, or upon the exaggerated and ma^ 
Ucious reports of evil-disposed persons. ** No 
further discussion is necessary;" said I, '^ this 
must be brought to an issue. You are mett here 
foft a common object, and what fresh discovery 
have you made since dinner, that obliges you to 
separate? Your being friends at three o'clock 
was ridiculous^ if you are not to be so now." 
*-^By degrees the conversation resumed a mild- 
mr tone, and we wenA home in the same car- 
riage, without any thing but public measures 
being tdked of on the way. 

A singular circumstance, which struck me 
•very forcibly, had called this quarrel to my re- 
collection. Mirabeau and Clavi^, although 
hesid^ themselves with rage, maintained with 
Tftgaid to each other's characters, a discretion 
which Mrprized me. I trembled every moment 
lost Glavi^e should utter some taunts regarding 
MirBi>eaivi s private conduct, and tax him with 
•faeaimesB in pecuniary matters. But although 
lie had irequently mentioned such things to me, 
;>he was too much master of himself to utter them 
now ; whilst Mirabeau, on the other hand, foam- 
ing with pride and anger> had still the address 
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to mingle with his invectives, testimonies of es- 
teem, and compliments upon Glavi^re's talents. 
Thus they scratched and caressed each other 
with the same hand. This rendered a reconci- 
liation easier, and it convinced me that there is 
no candour even in the anger of a ' man of the 
world. 

I can recollect only one more legislative ques- 
tion of importance in which I had any share. 
In reading the Contrat Social and the Observations 
on Poland, I had remarked that Rousseau at- 
tached great importance to a system of gradual 
elections ; that is to say, assimilating civil func- 
tionaries to military officers, by making them 
pass through different gradations of office. This 
has been done in most republics, without being 
the object of an express law, with the exception 
perhaps of Rome and Geneva, if such contrast- 
ing names may be mentioned together. It 
seemed to me that such a system would be ad- 
visable in France, where a citizen should either 
pass through a municipality to a department, 
and through the latter to the national assembly, 
or have previously exercised public functions 
of some kind, such, for instance, as those of 
judge or advocate. Two years of subaltern func- 
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tions would not make a deputy grow old during 
his political apprenticeship, and would give 
him great facility in conducting the important 
Imsiness of the legislature. The question was 
soon debated among us, and Mirabeau warmly 
approved of the plan. I wrote a speech on the 
occasion, with which I took the greatest pains, 
and when it was first proposed, I had the 
pleasure of seeing the cotS droit join the cdt^ 
gauche in support of it. But something in it, 
I know not what, displeased the Lameths ; and 
Bamave and Duport moved an adjournment. 
They perceived, they said, all kinds of aristo- 
cratic snares in this proposal, although supported 
on the high authority of Rousseau; and this 
party hi^d taken such sure steps to obtain a do- 
cile majority in the assembly, that the warmest 
admirers of the project cooled upon it, and the 
adjournment was carried. This is another oc- 
casion on which I had to regret Mirabeau's pos- 
nssing so little the talent of parliamentary de- 
bate^ and studying a subject so superficially as 
be was accustomed to do. He could not reply 
to Bamave, because he knew nothing of the 
question beyond the speech I bad written for 
him.; indeed, he had paid so little attention to it, 

o 
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that he was unable even to reproduce, in the form 
of a reply, the argumentft of that very spc^ech* 
The motion was lost ; but it had interested the 
reflecting portion of the assembly. Mallouet 
had spoken in its favor and Roederer enumerated 
the persons eligible in France, counting by the 
municipalities and the departments. I had the 
satisfaction to reply to Barnave in the Courrier 
de Provence^ and I never wrote with greater 
pleasure. I completely refuted his arguments, 
and all the thinking members of the assembly, 
convinced of the utility of the measure, begged 
Mirabeau to bring it forward on some other oe^ 
casion. But as the ^udential considerations 
connected with the candidates at the next elec- 
tions, would prevent its being carried into exe- 
cution for some years at least, it was not urgent to 
press it at that time. Had it even been inserted in 
the constitution, it would, for the first few years, 
have been of no use. Two or three of my friends 
in England who, after reading Mirabeau's first 
speech on this gradual system, had blamed it as 
imposing an unnecessary restraint upon elections, 
changed their opinion on reading my reply, in 
the Courrier de Provence ^ to Barnave*s objec- 
tions. The motion had only one defect, and 
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that was a vital one ; it was the clause which 
delayed for ten years the execution of the mea- 
sure. This had been done with a view of gaining 
a sufficient number of candidates who bad passed 
through the lower gradations ; instead of which, 
the persons eligible should have been imme- 
diately limited, in order that at the ensuing elec- 
tions, either the old deputies should be re-elected 
or, in their stead, persons already in the muni- 
cipalities and departments. Had this precaution 
been taken, the second assembly would have 
been composed of select men interested in main- 
tatning the constitution. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

I QUITTED Paris in th(9 beginning of MDacrc^ 
Several reasons induced me to do so. 'The 
qnarrels between Duroverai and Mirabeau bad 
become so frequent, from Madame le Jay^s dis- 
honest practices with regard to the Courtier de 
Provence, the whole profits of which she appro- 
priated to herself, that I was glad to withdraw 
from the paper altogether. My sanguine hopes 
of regeneration and public good had considera- 
bly abated. Not that I conceived the national 
assembly would not succeed in framing a con- 
stitution ; but I had observed its proceedings so 
closely, that the charm had disappeared, my 
curiosity was satisfied, and all illasion had 
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vanished. Durovefai I^ft me more than mf 
share of the ^ork, and I was sick 'to death 
of it, particularly wheti it originated iquar- 
rels and pecuniary discussions. Besidei^, my 
feelings towards Mirabeau, whom' I had al- 
ways personally liked oh account of his great 
abilities and his affectionate manners towatds 
me, were much altered since I had become' 
too well acquainted with him. His intentions 
were good, bilt his passions constantly carried^ 
bitn too far. He was attached to the King and 
desifdna of serving the monarchy, threatened, 
as k was, on all sides, and the jacobins exerting; 
ttetoselves fot^ its^ overthrow. But the motives^ 
of Ins services' were xiot pure ; and his ekpensiv^ 
style. of living, supported by means hot ohrerde*' 
Hcate^ alienated me from him by degrees. Whaf 
immediately determined me to leave Papi6 wsbl^ 
that in several political writings of the day/ my 
name was associated with his. The first waa- a^ 
pamphlet by Pelletier entitled : Domine Mhumfad 
regevit in which, after despoiling Mirabeau ofhtd 
works, the addresses were attributed to Durbte- 
rai and the Courrier de Froiomct to me. \ti 0} 
shprt time we were named in a multitude of li^ 
bels. I felt considerable pleasure in being known 
to a snMilt circle of friends, but was disgusted* 
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at being mentioned publicly. The chairact^r 
of a subaltern writer was by i^o means flatteriii^ 
to my pride ; and the idea of an influential inti- 
macy with a man whose celebrity was not imma- 
culate, revolted my delicacy. Instead of having 
credit for the good I had done, and the evil I had 
been instrumental in preventing, the very ea:- 
cesses which I had been the first to condemn, 
would naturally be attributed to me. I perceived 
that many respectable individuals showed me 
marked coldness, from the contempt with which 
Mirabeau inspired them. I had long preserved 
all my first acquaintances at Paris, and I was 
much hurt at perceiving that party spirit had 
alienated many of them. My friends in Londcm 
wrote to entreat I would return, because a con- 
nexion with Mirabeau was a stamp of reproba- 
tion springing from the prejudices against the re* 
volutionary party, then becoming prevalent in Eng- 
land. I did return, and the unfavorable suspicions 
which had begun to spread among my acquaint- 
ances, immediately ceased. 

During my residence at Paris, I had become 
more or less intimate with several individuals of 
whom I shall say a word. What I here state, 
however, is a mere memorandum to enable me 
at a future period to remember some anecdotes. 
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. For they sometimes occur to my recollection 
-unexpectedly, just as you often by chance 
find a thing you had lost, when looking for some- 
' thing else. 

I used to meet Rarr^re de Vieuzac at a table- 
d'hote^ where several deputies were in the habit 
of dining. I considered him of a mild and amia- 
ble temper. He was very well-bred and seemed 
.to Jove .the revolution from a sentiment of bene- 
. Yoleace. I am persuaded that his association with 
Robespierre and the court which he paid to the 
I different parties he successively joined and after- 
vwerds deserted, were less the effect of an evil 
: disposition, Uian of a timid and versatile charac- 
:4er^ and a conceit which made him think it in- 
cumbent upon him to appear as a public man. 
QU talents as an orator were by no means of the 
.first order; there were fifty speakers in the as- 
.sembly superior to him. He was afterwards 
fturoamed the Anacreon of the guillotine; but 
when I knew him he was only the Anacreon of 
the revolution, upon which, in his ' Point du 
'jour^\ he wrote some very amorous strains. 

Bamave had a lodging in the house at Ver- 
sailles of which we occupied a part, after we left 
the hotel. Charost. I never could have become 
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Intimate with him, even had be aot. behmgedii Id 
the Lameth fiEictioii a&d been conseqiueBdyMim- 
Ittftu's enemy. He displayed . the * moafc . initebfe 
self-love, an appearance of jealousy asidi Hl- 
temper, and the most disgusting presumpticn. 
His talents in debate were powerful ; that is to 
«ay, after he had exercised them ; for.tn;}tke 
beginning of his parliamentary icareer^ he^' ^as 
dreadfully prolix and heavy. He was donevOf 
.those men who owe their talentanto. th^ii^iown 
^ertions, and the developement of his. wasi.ivery 
rapid.*' His jealousy of his cor-deputy Mouffi^, 
diad, as much as his ferolutionary praioiyiles, 
estranged him from^the latter. v ^ i# . ..ri^- 

^w I frequently saw P6tion, without indeed guol*- 
aing what he would one day becomfii He bad 
ike embtmpoint of an indolent, and the manntfs 
cf a good kind of man. But he was: very, ima, 
and considered hiniself a first vate orator because, 
like JBarnave, he spoke extempore. He poraeiMd 
Qothbg above mediocrity either in wit or inliri- 
lect, — no strength or force of eKpressionu 

l had known Target tbe y^ar before,., fant 

* Mirabeau once said of Bamave, at a time, when he was 
ntisfied with him: " He is a tree growing to become some mty 
lliemaflt of a line-of'battie ship." — Note hy DwmmU, 
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dnce his eleetk>ii to a ieat in the gr^t assemblXf 
he had become- a man of such consequence, that 
I was too insignificant a personage to be noticed 
by him ; and after once or twice ^encountering his 
airs of importance, I was not again tempted to 
obtrude myself upon his notice. It was said of 
him that he was drowned in his talents. He was 
always suffocated by hard words. In Mira- 
bean's journal I revenged myself of his airs by 
some pleasantries, but it would have required 
much stronger powers than toine to puncture his 
Ai^sical eloquence. • » .^ ' 

V ^'DuDoverai and I, when at Versailles^ often dined 
with Mallouet whom we cotttinaed to visit at Pans. 
Hec has leftt upon me the impression* of being an 
flBliable man of mild tnameils and moderate in fan 
piditieal sentiments. He was cootinaally makiilg 
Unnders in the assembly, to whose forms he 
ooidd ^otr accustom himself; every thing he 
&dwwi in the wrong ]>lace. He constantly 
blurted out the most offensive words, and got 
himself into scrapes, for the veriest trifles; Mit 
lie had intellect, firmness of mind, good inten- 
tions and experience. His work in favor of the 

r 

slave trade, was not one of his best titles to 
fame. 

Volney, a tall, lathy, splenetic man, was in a 
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course of reciprocal flattery with MtrabeiKU. 
He had e^aggeratioa and much dryness, hue he 
was not one of the working members of the 
assembly. It was deemed necessary one day 
to order the galleries to be silent. *' What !'' 
exclaimed Volney, ** are we to impose sileiice 
upon our masters ?'* 

I had twice occasion to converse with Ro- 
bespierre. He had a sinister expression of 'Coun- 
tenance, never looked you in the face, and bad 
a continual and unpleasant winking of the eyes. 
Having once asked me for some information re- 
lative to Geneva, I urged him to /speak upon 
the subject in the ■ assembly ; but he told me 
that he was a prey to the most childish timi- 
dity, that he never approached the tribune vrith- 
out trembling, and that when he began to speak, 
his faculties were entirely absorbed by fear. 

I sometimes met the Abb^ Morellet, who had 
already become very violent against the national 
assembly. He would have pardoned its draio- 
cracy, had it only respected-— not the church, 
which he did not much respect himseif— but 
church property, of which he had but lately re- 
ceived his share and thought it hard to lose 
it so soon. As he had been one of the promoters 
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of the then alt-absorbiiig spirit of liberty, Lord 
Lansdowne wrote to him that he ought to coo* 
aider himself as a wounded soldier in a victorious 
army. The victory, if it were one, did not, how- 
ever, console him for his wound. I met Mar- 
montel at his house. The topics of conversa*- 
tion were what the philosophers of the age had 
done for the eradication of prejudices, and the 
errors into which they had led the people, by 
their exaggerations. The general anticipation 
were far from realized by the aspect whtofa 
public affairs then presented, and ^Marmontal, 
who was one of the discontented, said» *' The ntr 
tional assembly often reminds me of a saying 
of Mme. de S6vigne : ' / shouid like Provence tf 
there were no Provengaus.^ "♦ 

I occasionally saw M. Neoker, but only as mi* 
nister and to confer about our affairs of Geneva. I 
even carried on a correspondence with him, and 
have some anecdotes on this circumstance, • whidi 
I shall reserve for a separate chapter. 

Ghampfort often visited Mirabeau, to whom 
he sometimes rendered literary services, and 
also communicated his violence and harshness. 
We always remarked that after a visit fixnn 

* Natives of Provence, a people peculiarly harsh and ill-nian* 
ntt^.^EngU$h Editor, 
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Champfbrt, Mirabeatf's s^ntiilifents had become 
mote bitter and more exaggerated. Nothing 
bfeing tioW Wt in the state for' Champfort to 
overthrow, he prepared 'for Mirabeau a speech 
agdinst academies in general, and against the 
FVench academy 111 particular. The latter, from 
the object of his ambition, had become the 
stibject of his epigranis. ' 

''About the end of 1790, I spent six raOnthft 
at Geneva. I went thither to meet rty motheir 
and sisters who had returned to visit their native 
cWtintry: On my way to Geneva, t remained 
about three weeks at Paris with Achille Du- 
cihfttelet, my fellow ti'aveller front London, where 
1 h^d become acquainted with him. Achille bii- 
ch&telet had served in America and was itnbded 
with republican principles. On the breaking 
out of the French revolution, he had embraced 
the popular party and this bias was much 
strengthened by his intimacy with Gondorcet. 
His ambition was solely confined to military 
glory. He was brave, open, honest and ge- 
nerous ; had information, taste and facility ; was 
one of the most amiable men I knew ; but dis-* 
played the unheeding impetuosity of a young 
Frenchman educated in the style of those whose 
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noble hirth superseded the aeceasity of koDw-) 
ledg^. If the miadofsucb ^ man as DMch&ter 
let had been formed in England, it would have 
pQs^^saed mucl\ more depth apd greater strength ; 
for in his justification it paay be observed, that 
his faults were only those q{ the school in which, 
he had been brought up, He had been much 
struck with the discovery he had made, that 
England wa3 a much more moral nation thaa 
)iis own. The examination of a religion lesa 
superstitious than the one he professed* over^^ 
came, his prejudice against all religions. , W^ 
had several interesting qonversations qn thi3 sub- 
ject, ^and, my principles, ipuch moyr^ sei:ious th^ 
hisj ha4« tended ratiier. to cement than tQ destroy 
our growing friendship. He was a great adipitec q{ 
Mir^beau who was often the theme, of our cpnv^r 
sation, ^s he wasj^at that period, of the conyersajtioa 
of all France, and all Europe* Foi; he, wa3 the ruler: 
of that assembly who ruled all*. At the a^en^ly, 
th^ eyes of every one yrere directed, in^.Q^^cJ):. 

of him in the midst of his colleagues,; e^ch wfM 

• -; 

happy c^t having heard, him speaks and. hjajgaoajt 
fsuniliar lexpressioqs were p(€i$erved q/Pln^pOr'^ 
thcigms^ We found, even in , tthe pogtiUioM^ 
«>. 4iog!4tl' mode of testifying: their ^dmirati.QO 
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of him. *' Your horses are very bad," said we 
to a post boy between Calais and Amiens — 
^ Yes/* he replied, ** my two side horses are 
bad, but my Mirabeau is excellent." The mid- 
dle horse, in the shafts, being the strongest and 
doing the most work, was called the Mirabeau; 
and provided the latter was good, little atten- 
tion was paid to the others. Duch&telet was 
aware that I had the credit, at Paris, of being 
the author of some of Mirabeau*s speeches^ and he 

« 

sounded me on the subject, but with discretion; 
I said nothing in reply to justify his surniises. 
'' Mirabeau must indeed," said he, endeavonr* 
ing to penetrate my thoughts, ''be the author 
of his written speeches, because they are pre<^ 
cisely in the same style as hifli>'extempore ones; 
They contain the same principles and the same 
expressions. If he had the materials prepared 
for him, I have no doubt that he put fhem to- 
gether himself. But you, who have seen so much 
of him, must be able to give a positive opinion 
on this point." — " I think," said I, " that some 
people take a delight in undermining the fame 
of a man of celebrity. Nothing is. more easy 
than to cast imputations of this kind, and nothing 
more difficult than to refute them. But. what 
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matters it whether he lay his friends under con* 
tribution or not, provided he make them pro-^ 
dace that which, without him, they could not 
have done ? For in such a case, he is the real 
author. This species of merit does not belong 
to every body. And we may ask, how happens 
it that he is the only one who knows how to 
use x^oadjutors, and that no other person has 
the same resource ?" It was thus I eluded bis 
questions without deceiving him. But Mira- 
beau himself, . by his usual indiscretion, soon be-" 
trayed the secret. The instant I arrived, I 
i^io became his confidante Not only had he 
maintained his influence in the assembly, but 
had become more powerful than ever. He had 
formed, no precise party, but exercised a sue* 
QQSsive influence over both parties, and was 
treated with as a great power. The jacobins> 
wlio» at this period, formed a state within 
H state, and who sometimes successfully com«- 
peted with the national assembly itself, were 
altemately governed by the Lameths, Robes- 
pierre and P^ion ; but whenever Mirafoeau eon- 
descended to appear in their tribune, he alwaya 
warped them to his will, lie seldom, however, went 
among them; for his contempt of this dangerous 
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wat Ds^y equalled by .his> ^louajr of 
thfitr growing influeMe. ... it 

. V He ioformed i^e that ba waB.^>fir goodk termi 
witd 'tbeuCfKirl;; that .he had aeea the QtfMiiii^ 
^bose CQUDoiU he dUected^ and that the leoteei 
taiped weltLrfoiioded {hopes from , thafc qtuartee; 
It had beeD found necessary to obtBiQ.hia(etf«i0ei^ 
instead of iliateomg. to the iiaprudeatvaiMiilei^ 
the emigrantfiy aad the pducea i>f 4ha blooAlq^^^o^ 
. r He had theu airepoBt to. make, 4ft dm i WMrife^ef 
the dH^o^atic. Qpm[^ittee^ oBf ith«f fe0li49a>eli4b# 
9th€M(i ]Euippeattjpowerib' t«wa«da. rfei^eeiii.il'Bhnd 
report; dee^y interesled. tbe^. epitti ; ^ ^ivathM 
hwid^r it might have. beeeoie the tot^of^im^^pll 
ill Jaaajt e^cdted Jg»Dfif^^.m^t!^^^UtuJfiiJt^^^ 
isk\mtion waa to eiafceit i.i»efu^ e^ccni^iiiAtifWMn 

tp overcome by it the prejudiiie9:wfii>^ttM;irja9fitt^ 
GQAtinui^d .U> iraiset agftipattlie iJM»aee<^afjrS|MUii 
«<wi, AM9tri99. M^d t9 Poi)cludQrit I^y leha^rgiugi^. 
WftcuUvft j)iMwr» with .,the . pFe««utiQM ^jMiteimftyi 
4»x.the[MfiSty of;the.hi»gdQm. B^ miif^mtetkmb 
to wJTite tt^ part^ hia^spftecb.rfflatiey tqiBi^ii^ 
•^ta forget. Dothing! that xsaght QooeoAilatelitiia 
firiandfi^ip. of the; twoi eouatraear And to afeHl^e jmmi 
ati3uche'» booh.^agaikust. thei'FpMch»«remhMMK) 
He w|ka.i d^esixoua^ giving a deiBocsalftc '^^aol/mng^ 
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to thus speech, in order to insure the success of 
his proposal in favor of the executiye power. 
I undertook this task the more willingly, because 
oothiiig was more in unison with my opinions than 
to combat, on such a momentous question, the 
prajiktices existing against England, and presenre 
peace between the two nations. I had found so 
iroch exaggeration in Burke's work, that I felt no 
scruple in representing it as a piece of menei 
iedamatitm, by no means expressing the sen- 
timeiits of the English nation. I wrote three or 
foail pages of argument on this subject. On the 
following day, Mirabeau (iame to Duchfttelet's to 
fetch me, and being unable to contain his im- 
ptftietioe, read the whole of his speech, with the 
exertion of the portion upon England which I 
luid^not yet given him. 

( > Duchfttelet and I went to the assembly. The 
sptech was well receired, particularly the part 
•JNmt ' England and Burke ; because peace with 
GteAt Britain was then sincerely desired, and 
ttte Ffeneh were anxious to obtain the esteem 
of the English. * DuchAtelet made no remark 
feii me, but the same evening, he said in my 
pneeac^ to Madame Oordorcet, '' This than 
is one of these who prefer concealing what they 
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do» to boasting of that whicli they ha^e not 
done/' Scarcely was I introduced into this 
society, when I received that polished kindness 
of which the French alone have the secret, and 
which is the more flattering, because there is ho 
fuss, made about it, and it consists more in atte»* 
tions than in words. My reserve with Dueh^telet • 
on the subject of Mirabeau, obtained the same 
reward as modesty does, which is always, cen-* 
tuple ; and he attributed to me more than I 'really 
had done or could do. . ' f / ! i^i t 

I have not many recollections of these ithreeii 
weeks, becaifise I saw too many peopU, and was 
in a constant bustle. I dined several times mitik^- 
Mirabeau, whose style of living was moiie jsiinap^ ^ 
tuous than even He was in a state of affluenceiSu^ 
as he had never known before, and certainly did: ^ 
not enjoy ijt with discretion* I was sntprised 
at seeing him, after dinner, display a casket ^of^ 
jewels of considerable value. This was pio« ' 
claiming the civil list with a vengeance^ and I'wat '- 
astonished it did not affect his popularity* J He 
had purchased part of Buffon's library, iwhieh 
was not a large collection, but very valuabiei ^ 
His table was sumptuous, and his company 
numerous. At an early houF^ bis* house ^was • 
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full of visitors ; it was an uninterrupted leyee 
from sevea in the morning, tiU the hour at which 
he went to the assembly often through a crowd 
waiting for him at the door, to enjoy the faap^ 
pines6 of seeing him pass. Though titles had 
been abolished, his remained, and he was still the 
Count de Mirabeau, not only for his guests and 
his servants, but for the people^ who always love 
to bedeck their idols. Surprised at all this osten^ 
tation, I said one day to Clavi^re, ''Mirabeau i* 
badly advised ; he would make people suppose 
that he was afraid of being taken for an honest 
nmi«"-^--'' He is necessary to us ; we cannot do 
widiout him ;" replied Glavi^re, '' he atone can 
keep the jacobins and the court in awe, and if h& 
coal the nation a million^ it would be money weU« 
laid out.*' 

li* might hare become possessed of many secrets* 
relative to his private political connexions, hia 
partknilar viewsv his means, and his intrigues, for 
he seemed greatly disposed to unbosom himself to* 
met; but I chose to become neither a censor, nor 
a Dycophantv and his conduct was in too great dis^^ 
coidance with my notion of the duties of a publio 
mmnund the dignity of an independent mind, for 
me u> ^nk of entering with him into a subject 

p 2 
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wt^ich could cmly be unpleasant to botbt He well 
knew my opinions, and hinted to me in a thou8an4 
different ways^ that his only object was to aave 
the monarchy if possible; — that for osach purpoac;^ 
luxury and ostentation were necessary «*— that 
morality in trifles was always the enemy jqf 
morality in things of importance — that disin^ 
terested services were of very rare oceurrenpe-rf 
and that the court had hitherto thoaghtlessly and 
without advantage lavished money in profusion, v 
I remember an infamous anecdote of the Abb^ 
Lamourette, afterwards bishop of Lyons. I^pc- 
curred during dinner ; and Garat» Volney, CabaniSt 
Palissot, and several others were pr^eiit. JLafiiPAi) 
rette was the author of Mirabeau's.spaepli£;i9 npcju 
the civil constitution of the clergy, and Mii;^€^ 
did not appear, in private, to entertain the. ^ainc} 
opinion upon this subject as he had maintajajed-ii^ 
public. On the contrary, he wished for a Gathol^: 
clergy, but not a dominant or exclusive oae^ I^idis^ 
sot was speaking of the Abb6 Gr^oire whaeviQQe4 
much zeal in the cause of religion, and wjunxv 
with the usual intolerance of these gentlexomH kp 
accused of being a charlatan, and a hypocdte. 
'' That I can safely deny," said Lamourette,^'^ifor 
I was his professor of Theology ; and I caaoifpi;y(^ 
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fdfliWbelievi'tig in God a handred times more 
thab fe necessai^y."— *' Take care what you say ; ^ 
rttid Mirabeau, ''here is a Genevese whom you 
w!l! bfiend, for he believes in God from the bottom 
6f his hdart.**— " And so do I,** replied Lamou- 
rdtte, ***! should be very sorry that he understood 
me otherwise." — After dinner, on opening a new 
bck>k which lay upon the table, my attention was 
a^sted by the following title : '' Meditatitmi of 
the'^gduViioHh its God, by the Abb6 Lamourette, 
Pibfesrfor of Theology/' &c. 

«U^^ Jiii,^ with the .ide he had 
ttit^ on the question of the clergy ; and thisr 1 
rt(6tfnfe<it perfectly. M. Bertrand de MolteviHe 
2cf4fii i^bbhails; imputes to him very profound views^ 
iAM'Aliii]^ that in furtherance of the plan he had 
fbftfefed/'U was necessary to' excite the clergy 
i^^iifaialt tife 'assembly, in order to btiHg freali 
itii^iUarles tothe'Khig. This ^reasoning is veiry 
fi[^fietcfied. I should rather suppose that he had 
iiSSbA ff6ta weakness, and feared to resist tlie 
ejpSb^fon of the revolutionists, whkh opinioii, J| 

fl^^Mieiebs, he did not confound with that of the 

^^'4)uTiil^ the iMt w^k I spent at Paris, I saw 
itEftttbeMih -M'tiew jUitualibn'-M^ne vrhich he had 
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often seemed to despise, rather I should think 
from envy than indifference ; — he was made pre- 
sident of the assembly. Hitherto he had been 
carefully kept out of the presidency, although 
every other distinguished member, and many be* 
sides who had no claim to it, had already filled the 
chair. His present call to the presidency ahowed 
that the court party began to perceive how useful 
he might be to them, for he had too many secret 
enemies among the democrats to be elected by a 
majority consisting only of their votes. Never 
had this office been so well filled ; he displayed 
in it a new kind of talent. He introduced a 
degree of order and clearness in the proceedings, 
of the possibility of which no member had pre« 
viously the least conception. He simplified 
forms; could render the question clear by a 
single word, and also by a single word put down 
tumult. His regard for all parties, the respect he 
always paid to the assembly, the precision of his 
observations, and his answers to the several de- 
putations at the bar — answers which, whether pre- 
pared or extempore, were always remarkable for 
dignity and elegance, and satisfactory even in 
conveying a refusal ; — in short, his activity, his 
impartiality, and his presence of mind increased 
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his reputation^ and added splendour to his talents 
in an office which had proved a quicksand to 
many of his predecessors. He had the art of 
appearing the first, and of fixing the general 
attention, even when, being no longer able to 
speak from the tribune, he seemed to have foregone 
bis most valuable prerogative. His enemies and 
those jealous of his eloquence, who had voted for 
him, in order thereby to cast him in the shade 
and reduce him to silence, were bitterly disap- 
pointed when they saw him add another wreath 
to the chaplet of his glory. 

He was far from enjoying good health at this 
period. *' If I believed in slow poisons/' he said 
tome, ''I should think myself poisoned. Fori 
ieel that I am dying by inches — that I am being 
consumed in a slow fire." I observed to him that 
his mode of life would long ago have destroyed 
any man less robust than he. Not an instant of 
rest from seven in the morning till ten or eleven 
at night; continual conversations, agitations of 
mind and excitement of every passion ; too high 
living, in food only, for he was very moderate in 
drink. '^ You must," I said, be a salamander to 
live in the fire which is consuming you." Like 
all public and ambitious men in their moments of 
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enmdffcad fatigoe^ he eatertariiied^ mt times^ilunigkts 
of retiring from pubUc Iife« The itritatam df Ibis 
system, at this time, produced violent attacks; of 
opbtbfalmia, and I have seen him, whilst be wad 
president, sometimes apply leeches to bis idje^ m 
the interval during the adjournment of the sitting 
from the morning to the evening, and attend, the 
assembly with his neck covered with linen tb 
stanch the blood. -i ^: :f, 

When we separated, be embraced meiwatkm 
emotion I had never before seen htm evipcei- ^AffJ 
shall die at the stake, my dear friend," ^mid fact 
'*and we shall never perhaps meet again. ^^iHien 
I am gone, ray value will be appreciated.^. ^Mtt^ 
fortunes to which I have put a stop, were over- 
whelming France in every direction; but that 
base faction whom I now overawe, will again be 
let loose upon the country. I have none but 
direful anticipations. Ah ! my friend, how right 
were we when, in the beginning, we tried to pre- 
vent the commons from being declared a national 
assembly. This is the origin of the evil. Since 
they have carried that point, they have not ceased 
to show that they are unworthy of confidence. 
They wanted to govern the King, instead of being 
governed by him ; but soon neither they nor he 
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will govern ; a rile faction will rule . the CMHintry, 
and debase it by the most atrocious crimes "* 

r did not then think that Mirabeau'a fore- 
bodings would be realized in every poinL I con- 
ndered them as the mere workings of his. ardent 
imagination^ and felt by no means disposed to 
believe in the villany of the individuals whom he 
designated as the chiefs of the jacobins. I had 
often seen his hatred towards individuals lead him 
into similar exaggerations, and I attributed his 
Minister prognostics, in the present instance, to 
iht same cause. 

* Tbfree months after this conversatipn* Mirabeau 
wd^ no more • « • . 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



. I 



I AM not perfectly acquainfted with the pri- 
vate life of Mimbeau, his dome^t16 habits, 
or the particulars of his conduct to his parents 
and his wife. The violence of his yonlthful 
passions may perhaps justify bis fiather s seve- 
rity; but the Marquis de Mirabeauj as violent 
as his son, had certainly not the art of governing 
the impetuous temper of the latter. Instead 
of attempting to lead him by affection, to which 
the young man was feelingly alive, he would 
fain subjugate him by force. Mirabeau used to 
compare his family to that of Atreus and Thyestes. 
The eternal quarrels between the parents formed 
the children into two hostile factions, and accus- 
tomed them, at a very early age to constraint and 
dissimulation ; whilst the contagion of vice had 
but too much power over such a temperament as 
Mirabeau's, so precocious in every respect; and 
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depraved by female intercourse long before his 
reason had attained to maturity. The manner in 
which he was brought up, may explain that sin- 
gular complication of contradictory qualities by 
which he was characterized. 

I have heard that to obtain the hand of his 
wife he practised a very mean stratagem. The 
parents had refused their consent, from a pre*^ 
ference for a rival. It therefore became necessary 
to force this rival to withdraw, which he is said to 
have effected by the following means. He gained 
• the good graces of a maid servant in the bouse, 
with whom he had meetings after the family were 

:gone to bed. He used to drive his carriage into 
a neighbouring street, in order to impart an air 
of mystery to his motions. This carriage was 
left there sefveral hours, and the spies of the 
rival soon reported that the Count de Mirabeau 
was in the habit of passing the night at the house 
of his mistress. The Iady*s reputation became 
thus implicated, the rival withdrew, and the 
parents deemed themselves fortunate in hushing 
the matter up by consenting to the marriage. 
The happiness of this union, founded upon fraud, 
was soon interrupted by reciprocal infidelity and 
a separation. 

Mir«beau*8' correspondence with Madcme Mdu- 
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nier^ Irom his prisou at Vpcennean ^evipe^ fQfiif^ 
of gfrnsuMity than sentioientv Many (^ Msiet]t)Qi0 
are :8g repugnant to modesty that they de^n^titk^ 
person towjioQi they areaddre^sed; for noman v)(^d 
presume to adopt so licentious a style in wcitUMip 
tQ a woman (or whom he had the least esteem. 
Qarat undertook to detect the plagiarisms in tt^ 
correspondence. I heard: his pap^r read, at JUr* 
da .Talleyrand's. Mirabeau, when writing /to, ; h^ 
n^istresst would copy whole ptgi^it fitom i^^V^er^l, 
pwiodiGals of the day, ^'Xis^n, .^y,^Q)^^". 

b^ would wnte» '' whilst I pour my?. w)^k^a$Ml 
ii^f^thy bosom;" wtd suq^' intimate? confidante 
WM a literal 1 transcription hom tht\Mtrcmft do 
J^iinctf or a new noyel^ ^ ,, i.i i .;. y^iUmi 

^During the leiaure oibis solitude in pi^k8QB,^M 
composed in obscene work» which waa^noithifig 
9<>re than a cofnpilation of the mo»t monstrom 
impurities ibund ia the ancientsi. .. > i.^Jiu 

i.uThat a mind like Mirabeau'a should be foriisedi 
fimli materiala so Impure, is doubtlesa matterof 
astonishment ; but Mirabeau, though iminoralti 
waa not crapulous^. He delighted, in sen^iKty 
and affection. I have often heard hi^^exfnreM 
disgust at. seeing the ux^^appy victiinis of pitblia 
prostitution. Nor did he make a merit. of ^thib^ 
for he; believed i himseK ia tigoeatftr lainner^agafiist 
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society than they. Mirabeau could inspire as 
iireH as fed affection. He had attached himself 
in Holland to an amiable woman of respectable 
femily, who bad united her fate to his from the 
ellects of a passion which absorbed e\^ery other 
consideration. She was unmarried, young, beau- 
tiful, full of grace and modesty; she would 
hflive been an ornament to virtue, had she never 
seen Mirabeau ; and no one perhaps was miore 
deserving of indalgence and commiseration. Mi- 
rabeau*9 friends never forgave him for sacrificing 
tkis interesting creature to a wretched woman, 
who had the insolence of vice and boasted 
of her licentiousness. But Madame le Jay had 
artifice and malice ; was familiar with intrigue, 
fldtteriog, and voluptuous. This^ woman took 
advantage of her influence over Mirabeau to 
cacite his natural violence and promote her own 
interest ; and his friends lamented to see bim the 
pasycf a covetous^ and^ debauched female, who 
had not one good quality to compensate her 
firalts. > 

Mirabeau had a confidence in his own power, 
winch supported him in difficulties under which 
another woi^ld have dunk. His imagination loved 
whatever was great, and his mind had extraordi- 
itai?p>pewMsi <of J diwptminalion'j i ; He ' had natural 
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good tastei which he had cultivated, by reading 
the best authora of several natioDs; Without any 
depth of iDformation, he made good uae of the little 
he knew; in the turmoil of his stormy life, be 
wanted leisure for study, but in his prison atViii- 
cennes, he went through a course of general read^ 
ingi made translations from foreign authors, otkA 
formed a collection of extracts from maay 
eminent writers. All this, however, soanesl^- 
amounted to the stock of knowledge belongiog |e 
the most ordinary man of letters i and when^ie^ 
spoke with the open confidence- of friendship, ^hd 
•was by no means vain of his acquireaientB« But 
what he possessed beyond other men, watn^n 
eloquent and impassioned sou), whicb» the iofiUpt^ 
it was excited, animated every feature of hi|l^i^tu»ri ; 
tenance ; and nothing was more easy tjmi f4oJi 
bring on the requisite degree of eiocitement. r.^Ife 
had been accustomed^, from his youth). Ao comidfefer 
the two great questions of politics and goverameailf 
but he waa not competent to enter deeply infx^* 
them. The work of discussion, elsaminatioii^ and 
doubt was beyond bis xeach^ . He had too mifch' 
warmth and effervescence of /mjnd tibr didaotie 
method or laborious. appUeatio&i. His mind fpro-f: 
ceeded by starts and leaps^ but its conceptioftn- 
were bold and vigorous^ He abounded u 
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expreMions/ of which he made it particular study, 
and was peculiarly qualified to shine in a popular 
assembly, at a stormy period, when force and 
audacity were the necessary passports to success. 

As an author he cannot rank high, tor all his 
works, without exception, are pieces of patch*- 
work, of which very little would' be left if each 
contributor took back his own. But he imparted 
splendour to whatever he touched, by introducing 
here and there luminous thoughts, original ex-^ 
pressions, and apostrophes full of fire and €\o^ 
qiience* It was a singufar faculty, that which 
he had of discovering obscure talents, applying 
to. each the degree of encouragement necessary to 
its peculiar character, and anhnating those who 
poaiessed^ Ibem with his own seal, so as to make 
tiiMi eagieriy co-operate in a work of which he 
was tto teap all the credit* 

Hie felt himself absolutely incapable of writing 
upcAa any subject, except he were guided and 
supported by the wdrk of another. His style, 
natorally strained^ degenerated into tnrgescence; 
and be was soon disgusted with the emptiness and 
inoohereace of his own ideas. But when h^ had 
materials to woric upon, he oould prune and coti^ 
necib impart a greater degree of life and f6rce, 
and' imptfittt dpd^'th^ whole the 'stiMBip of el^ 
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qaence. 1'bis k what he called putting the trm$ 
to a work. This trait coosisted of a forcible ez^ 
preasion, an image, a flash of wit, an epigram^ an 
irony, or an allusion ; something, in short, smart 
and pungent, which he conceived absolutely ne- 
cessary to keep up the attention of his readani4 
It will readily be perceived how dangerous the 
InriV-mania if indulged in, would become to gpo4 
taste, and that it would rapidly lead to the affidC!* 
tation which characterized the i^s of the deotiae 
of literature. 

As a political orator, Mirabeau was, in certain 
points, superior to all other men* He had a raj^ 
eotip^'csU, a quick and sure perception id ^tiie 
feelings of the assembly, and well knew how la 
apply his entire strength to the point of refijataaee 
without exhausting his means. No other orifcaf 
ever did so much with a single word, nor hit the 
tnaiic with so sure an aim ; none but ; Mirabeatt 
ever forced the general opinion either by a; ha|ipy 
insinuation, or by a strong expression which inttr 
midated his adversaries. In the tribune he was 
immoveable. They who have seen him, well 
know that no agitation in the assembly had the 
least effect upon him, and that be remained 
master of his temper even under the severest 
personal attacks. I once recollect to have heard 



Mn make m report upon the city of Maraeilk^^ 
Efetoh sentence was intenoipted fram the cM^droit 
mih low abuse ; ' the words calumniatoc^ Uar^ 
AsiaMin, and rascaU were very prodigally lavished 
opoa him. On a sudden he stopped^ and- with « 
lidfiied accent, as if what he had stated had faeea 
HiosC favourably received, ** I am waiting,, gentle** 
inetn" said he^ *' until the fine complim^its you 
a^e jNtying me, are exhausted/' He never coosi'- 
dered himself soffioientiy prowdced to forget the 
decorum of public oratory. But what was. want- 
ibf^^t^make him a perfect^politioaL8pea|Ler».was 
&9 - pewer ot I discussion* : His^ inind> pould : not 
Md)Mce^ a bMii pf reasoning or of evidence, nor 
Oiuid he refute metbodics^Ujw . -Thus bei was often 
^biigisilr lo' absudoft ^ imporjtant motions .after ,he 
tod vead'lMs sjieech ; for in leply^ afltet.a bnUiant 
towlium»A beJiad.no alternative. but U^ ahand<m 
tiwc6eld'of> blithe to liis4adversaiMs<. ^ Tbis^dirfeot 
p^sDeeded^ i from his eml^oadingi tQo^ «uich»} and) 0M 
ftfiditJBUnsig sufi&cieQlly.;..i 'He; gppeai^od^.iHitb^ifl 
apeeoh dnit<ifaadKbeed written iorliim^iatidiu|;Nm 
ttMr^arguniente 'of whidh^ hie had (Sdarcel^f beatttwed 
any iiefletilMsj'" lift i had nottAaken' tfaei.painaitfi 
hntarifitffi objeotionsuand, discussv Retails j andin 
tbese jrespeetsr Ate iwaa vary tfij((e«ior loimanyioftbe 
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intelleetual gfiants whom I had h^td in the 
English parliament. The triumph of Fox, for 
instance, is in reftitation. He resumes all the 
arguments of the adverse party, ^uts thetti id a 
new light, and gives them more force ;--^httvilig 
thus placed himself in the most diffiotrlt situiH 
tion, he pulverizes them one by one, and nevdr 
appears stronger than when he seems about to be 
overthrown. The only speakers in the natiotial 
assembly, possessing any share of this fkctilty; were 
Maury, Clermortt-Tonnere, Bamave and ThourM. 
Baniave, in particular, was cased in an armour «f 
logic ahd argument ; he followed the reasoning^ 
his opponents step by step, bdt he had toeJCh@r 
imagination, style, nor eloquence. Some bne 
comparing hi« didactic talents with Mirabea!i>9 
eloquence, another said to him, ** How oaii yea 
compare that artificial espalier to a tree expensed 
to every blast, spreading its branches in the «ftili 
luxuriance of natural beauty ?" Certain It i^ that 
the two individuals were not to be fcompated. 
But Mirabeau was conscious bf his defibieney in 
power of discussion, and one day wheitt one of his 
attempts at refutation had been crowned with a 
degree of success, he said to us, " I well perceive 
that to speak extempore upon any subject, the 
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orator must begin by makiDg himself master of 
it" 

Mirabeau's voice was fuU» manly and sonorous ; 
it filled and pleased the ear. Always powerful^ 
yet flexible, it could be heard as distinctly when 
he lowered as when he raised it. He could g9 
through all its notes with equal ease and dis* 
tinctness, and he pronounced his finals with so 
much care that the last syllable was never lost. 
His ordinary manner of speaking was very slow. 
He commenced with the appearance of a little 
embarrassment, often hesitated, but in a way tt 
excite interest, and until he became animated, he 
seemed as if he were selecting the most agreeable 
expressions. In his most impassioned moments^ 
the feeling which made him dwell upon certain 
words to give them emphasis, prevented him firom 
ever speaking rapidly. He had the greatest con-* 
tempt for French volubility and artificial warmtli^ 
which he termed the thunders and tempests 
of the opera. He never lost sight of the gravity 
of a senator, and it was a defect, perhaps^ that 
when he commenced a speech, there was always 
a slight appearance of preparation and pretension« 
What seems incredible is that little notes written 
in pencil were often handed to him in the tribune, 

q2 
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and he had the art of reading them whilst he was 
speaking, and embodying their contents in bis 
speech with the greatest facility. Garat used to 
compare him to one of those jugglers who teair 
a piece of paper into twenty little bits, swallow 
each bit separately, and at last bring forth the 
original piece whole. He had a most miraculous 
faculty of appropriating whatever he heard. A 
word, a historical fact or a quotation uttered 
in his presence, instantly became his own. One 
day when Barnave, who was very vain of his ex- 
temporaneous oratory, had just replied without 
preparation to a prepared speech, Champfort, 
who was talking to Mirabeau on the steps of the 
tribune, observed that facility was a fine talent if 
it were not made an improper use of. Mirabeau 
immediately took this proposition for his exor- 
dium, and thus began: '' I have often said that 
fietcility was one of the finest gifts of nature, if it 
were not made an improper use of; and what I 
have just heard, does not induce me to alter my 
opinion,*' &c. 

Among his personal advantages, he counted 
his robust frame, his size, and his strongly 
marked features seared with small-pox. " You 
know not," said he, "all the power of my ugli- 
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ness ;'* but he considered this ugliness very 
handsome. He paid the greatest attention to his 
dress, and wore an enormous quantity of hair 
dressed in the fashion of the day, and which, 
considerably increased the size of his head. 
** When I shake my terrible locks," said he, ** no 
one dares interrupt me.".... He was fond of 
9tanding before a large pier glass, to see himself 
fpeak, squaring his shoulders and throwing back 
hia head. He had also the mania of those vain 
men who are fond of hearing the sound of their 
own name, and derive pleasure from pronouncing it 
themselves. Thus he would suppose dialogues^ 
and introduce himself as one of the speakers ;— 
M„ for instance : '' The Count de Mirabeau will 
answer that," &c. 

Mirabeau did not possess, particularly at first, 
the qualities necessary for the leader of a party in 
a. political assembly. He was too fond of show- 
ing off exclusively, of doing every thing himself, 
and of engrossing all the attention. He knew 
not how to flatter the self-love of others, had 
v^ • general plan, took the chance of whatever 
might occur from one day to another, and be- 
came formidable to the c6U droit without gaining 
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the unreserved confidence of the cAt£ gauche. Al- 
though fond of flourishing about his party, he had 
no legions of his own. He was unable to submit 
to follow up regularly and assiduously the sittings 
of the assembly ; he scarcely ever attended in the 
evening, and he depended too much upon his 
own powers, to condescend to consult the other 
deputies, and obtain their approbation beforehand. 
For a considerable period he was quite alone ; 
and he knew iiothing of those preparatory tactics 
by which a permanent and solid body of partisans 
may be formed into a popular assembly. But, in 
many points he had much improved. No one 
knew better how to benefit by experience. Key- 
baz, who wrote a great deal for him, and was the 
author of his speeches on the assignats and on 
many other topics, told me, that he had improved 
prodigiously, during the last six months ; that is 
to say, since he had adopted a systematic plan 
and aimed at forming, in favor of the monarchy, a 
powerful union against the jacobins. 

Much has been said of the venality of Mirabeau ; 
and if some of his detractors are worthy of credit, 
his talents were actually put up to the highest 
bidder. •* Since I have been in the practice of 
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selling myself/' he would sometimes observe, *' I 
ought to have gained sufficient to purchase a 
l^ingdom ; but I know not how it happens, that I 
have always been poor, having at my command 
80 many Kings, and all their treasures." It may 
be admitted, that he was not over*scrupulous in 
money matters ; but he was too proud to be dis- 
bpnest, and he would have thrown out of the 
window any one who dared make him a humiliat- 
ing proposal. He received a pension (rom Monsieur, 
a^ subsequently one frpm the King; but he coi^- 
sideced himsielf an agent entrusted with their 
aU^a^, and he ^cepted those pensions not to be 
governed by, but to govern those who granted 
them. M. de j^arbonne told me that he onpe 
^ar4 him say, *' A .man like me might accept a 
hundred thousand crowns, but I am not to be 
bought fQ,r that sum." It is possible, however, 
that this remark was nothing more than the effect 
of the same kind of vanity, whiclji makes a female 
opera-dancer find a charm in the high price at 
which her favours are valued. If Spain and 
^^Dglajad did really bribe him, what became of 
the suDQ^ he received ? — How happens it that he 
diod insolvent? A^lthough the expenses of his 
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eiBtablishment were considerable in proportion to. 
his means, yet he did not live abore the style of 
a man of ordinary opulence. And if he distriH* 
btitedy for the King'^ service, the monies he re* 
ceived, he can no longer be accused of cupidity^ 
for in that case, he Mras nothing more than the 
King's banker. 

I imagine that, in this kind of reputation, Mifa^^ 
beau has paid the usury of some offences to others^ 
Exaggeration is the first penalty inflicted by the 
code of public opinion. He was so fully aware 
that, if he had enjoyed personal consideratioo, all 
France would have been at his feet, that t&ere 
were moments when he would have consented to 
pass ^' seven times through the heated fiirnace/^ 
to purify the name of Mirabeau. I have seen him 
weep with grief, and heard him say, almost suffb^ 
cated with sobs ; '' I am cruelly expiating the 
errors of my youth !" 

His vanity, which was never at rest, except in 
the intimate intercourse of friendship, rendered 
him more ridiculous than people choose to per* 
ceive, when he had become a great personage^ 
To his peculiar foibles, might be traced the names 
of several comedies. The Author^ The Noble, 2 he 
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Tribune of the Peopk, Sec. He loved praise from 
all ranks and conditions; he was insatiable in 
this respect, and was not sparing of it towards 
himself, under every form which a man of wit and 
talent could make it assume. He was proud of 
his fencing, of his acting in plays, of the manner 
in which he corrected his proofs, in short of every 
thing. I told him one day, in jest, that with re- 
gard to praise, he would willingly breakfast 
upon an elephant, and sup upon a flesh- worm; 
and this joke was near producing a serious 
quarrel. The historian of the revolution will, no 
doubt, find some difficulty in drawing the pub-* 
lie character of Mirabeau. He was essentially 
in &vour of monarchy, and opposed the great 
measure by which the commons revolutionized 
France ; that is to say, the decree which abolished 
the orders, and confounded them into one national 
assembly. He afterwards maintained the necessity 
of the absobUe veto, because, according to his 
opinions, the King was an integral part of the 
legislative power. It is true, that after the royal 
session of the 21st of June, he was the first to 2?>f^ 
support the assembly against the King, and thait 
such support rendered the crisis decisive. But 
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this action must be juilge4 by circuiB^t^ace^ then 
existing, and not by the blundei^ and mUhaps 
which afterwards overturned the throne. What 
I have before stated on this subject, suflScieotly 
shows, that at this period, the triumph of a party 
was to be feared, who wanted to dissolve the as- 
sembly, and destroy aU hopes of natioua) freedom. 
The measure adopted by th^ King had been so 
badly prepare, that it alarmed th^ whole, ipation, 
and if Mirabeau is blamed on this accovint, ti^e 
same blame must attach to all Franoe. 

Mirabeau was desirous of giving to b'ls couoJ^ry, 
a constitution as nearly resembling , thut of 
England as local circumstances would Bdmit. 
But it must be allowed, that his passions, his 
thirst of popularity, the weakness of the coutt-r- 
particularly in the disbelief that he might be of 
use — M. Necker's mistrust, and. the King's repug- 
nance, threw him out of his direct course, and 
made him, in his political career, describe an ir- 
regular and tortuous curve line, which it is loipos- 
sable to connect with any single [^an, but in which 
the perseverance and firmness characteristic of a 
great citizen, are always visible. Had he lived, 
it is probable that he would not only have con- 
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i^traiiied, but overthrown the jacobins, and that in 
the revision of the constitution, he would have 
exercised unbounded influence. He would have 
g^ven strength to the executive, and, above all, 
prevented the passing of the absurd decree 
whereby the members of the assembly, by 
declaring themselves ineligible a second time, 
abandoned their work whilst it was yet too weak 
to support itself without their assistance. He had 
previously caused the failure of two attempts to 
carry the same decree, one made by the aristXH 
crats, and the other by the cdti gauche. 

Mirabeau is the only man of whom it may be 
thought, that if providence had spared his life, 
the destinies of France would have taken another 
course. His death gave courage to ail the fiu^- 
tious. Robespierre, Potion and others, ^n^ 
dwindled into insignificance before him, imme- 
diately became great men. 

Mirabeau himself may be termed, not a great, 
but an extraordinary man. As a writer he does 
not belong to the first class ; as an orator he is 
below Cicero, Demosthenes, Pitt and Fox. 
Most of his writings are already forgotten, and 
his speeches, with few exceptions, have no 
longer any interest. The characteristic trait of 
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his genius consists in his political sagacity, in hi» 
anticipation of events and in his knowledge of 
mankind ; all of which he appears to me to have 
displayed in a more remarkable degree 'than 
any other power of his vigorous mind. There 
were moments when he declared he felt himself 
a prophet ; and, in truth, he seemed to have in- 
apirations of futurity. His sayings were not at- 
tended to, because others could not see so far, 
and because his forebodings were attributed to 
disappointed ambition. But I know that, at the 
very period when he prognosticated the down- 
fal of the monarchy, he had the most glorious 
anticipations of the future destinies of his coun- 
try. It may be seen, in his letter to Major Mau- 
villon, that he considered France as able to resist 
all Europe; and his correspondence contains 
many singular passages shewing the wide range 
of his political horizon. In 1782, he met our 
Genevese exiles at Neufch^tel, and spoke to 
them of the states-general in France as of an event 
that could not fail of success. '' I shall be a de- 
puty," he said, ** and will restore your country 
to freedom" .... No one felt, as he did, the con- 
sequences of the royal session, or penetrated so 
acutely into the views of the commons. I re- 
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member two truly prophetic speeches in which 
he pointed out all the evils of their separa- 
tion from the King. " You will have mas- 
sacres," said he in one of his speeches, *' you 
will have butchering — but you will not have even 
the execrable honor of a civil war !" His unea- 
siness during the cruel malady that carried him 
off so rapidly, is well known. " I take with 
me," said he to the Bishop of Autun, " the last 
shreds of the monarchy." It was by the same 
instinctive penetration that he so easily detected 
the feelings of the assembly, and so often em- 
barrassed his opponents by revealing their secret 
motives, and laying open that which they were 
most anxious to conceal. There seemed to exist 
no political enigma which he could not solve. 
He came at once to the most intimate secrets, 
and his sagacity alone was of more use to him 
than a multitude of spies in the enemy's camp. 
I used sometimes to attribute the severity of his 
judgments to hatred or jealousy ; it but has 
been justified by succeeding events, and there 
was not a man of any consequence in the 
assembly, the sum of whose conduct did not 
correspond with the opinion which Mirabeau 
had formed of him. 
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Independently of this natural gift^ this, instinct 
of penetration, his life had been so agitated^ he had 
been so tossed upon the sea of human existence, 
as he used to say, that he had acquired vaftt e:i^ 
perience of the work! and of men. He detected 
in a moment every shade of character; and to 
express the result of his observations, he had 
invented a language scarcely intelligible to any 
but himself; had terms to indicate fractions of 
talents, qualities, virtues or vices — halves and 
quarters — and at a glance he could perceive 
every real or apparent contradiction. No form 
of vanity, disguised ambition, or tortuous pro- 
ceedings could escape his penetration ; but he 
could also perceive good qualities, and no man 
had a higher esteem for energetic and virtuous 
characters. He possessed within him an intui- 
tive enthusiasm for that which is great and noble, 
and he suffered it not to be degraded by his 
own vices. It was like a looking glass which 
might be tarnished with the breath, but imme- 
mediately resumed its brightness. Though his 
conduct was often in contradiction with what 
he professed, it arose not from hypocrisy, but 
thoughtlessness. He had a purity of reason 
which elevated his soul, and violent passions 
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which again dragged it down and degraded it. 
In a wordy he was a colossus in every respect^ 
and there was in him a great deal of good and a 
great deal of evil ; no one could kno^ him with- 
out feeling a strong interest towards him, and he 
was a man born to fill a great sphere with his 
prodigious activity. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

I INTEND to place here, some detached anec- 
dotes as they occur to my memory. 

Mirabeau was fond of coDferring nicknames, 
taken from well-known names in history. This 
was an energetic mode of painting characters by 
the associations of a single word. Voltaire had set 
the example; be had called the King of Prussia 
AlariC'Coltin. Mirabeau often designated Sieyes 
by the name of Mahomet^ particularly at the 

\ 

period when the latter governed the commpns \ 
he called d'Esprem^nil, Crisphi^Cataluia, to show 
the ridicule of his conspiracies. The rigid Camufi 
obtained the appellation of DrapeaU' Rouge or 
red flag, in allusion to the red flag of the martial 
law, because he had a fiery countenance with a 
blood-colour nose. 
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" He would fain be a GrandUofi-Cromwell,^* 
said he, alluding to M. de Lafayette, whom he 
looked upon as an ambitious man without power, 
" and would coquet with the supreme authority 
without daring to seize it, or indeed possessing 
the means of doing so.'* His hatred in this par- 
ticular instance, made him unjust. He also said 
of Lafayette, '' he has made a good leap and 
fallen backwards; — " alluding to his not keeping 
up the high reputation he had gained in America. 
He accused him besides of desiring only the 
glory of gazettes. M. de Narbonne said that 
Lafayette had every great quality, but some- 
thing was wanting in each. However, Mirabeau 
gave him credit for his sang-froid. " He has 
always possessed,'* said he, ** the same degree 
of talent as he possesses now*.'* 

* Knowing the great esteem entertained by M. Donumt for 
the character and talents of M. de Lafayette. I would hkrt 
omitted this paragraph, had I not feared the reproach of garUifeg 
a manuscript confided to me. Many persons who had toad tie 
manuscript during the autiior'a life time, might have fancied Hm^ 
more serions alteratioos had taken place» had they missed this 
opinion o( Mirabeau on one of the men who does the most honor 
to his country. — Note by the Genevese Editor, 

R 
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Washington wm TneDtioned ; hia wiadom, tbe 
just proportions of his different qaalities^ and 
his general character. Mirabeau did him justice, 
but said that in his place, after having termioated 
the American revolution, he would have col- 
lected an army of adventurers and attempted 
the almost certain conquest of Spanish America. 
The fact is, that Mirabeau was incapably of eq* 
joying, in peace and retirement, the noble exist* 
ence of a public man after his labours ; he had 
no conception of otium cum dignitate. 

Of M. Necker, he said, *' he is like a clock 
that always goes too slow." The connection we 
had endeavoured to bring about betweea him 
apd M. Necker was not successful; for the 
latter did not perceive the use he might be of, 
and was afraid to trust him. Necker would fain 
apply to his political connections the same de 
licacy as in a marriage, or a private transaction. 
He was unacquainted with thi^ age in wlpch he 
lived, and Mirabeau judged him weak aad 
powerless ; considering him but a pigmy in the 
revolution. " Mallebranche saw every thing in 
God," said he, '* but Necker sees every thing 
in Necker." He accui^ed him of seeing the 
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whole kiDgdom io the Rue Vivienne; that id to 
say in the state of the funds and of the treasury.* 
* He said that Qavi^re inras a man in head, and 
a diild in heart. He always wanted a legulator ; 
left to himself, he never ceased to vary^ 

I have forgotten the name of a member of 
the assembly, who had at first been used 
as a speydng-trumpety and who one day de- 
livered a speech very superior to his own 
talents, and which had been written for him. 
This deputy Mirabeau termed the Merry-Andrew 
0f ehquence. 

Having one day seen an emblem of time 
svmed with a scythe and clepsydra ; he alluded 
to it at the national assembly, and said^ '* we 

have taken the scythe, but not the clock/* 

• 

* M. Necker evinced the prudery of an honest man in de- 
clining the acquaintance of a rou^, as he considered Mirabeau. 
He has even denied this commencement of acquaintance. I wa» 
mentioning the circumstance to the Archbishop of Bordeaax who 
MMredmethsBtlwaBmistaken* " I know/' said the Prelate, "from 
M.Ned[erhiiiiaelf,thstheody8awMkBbeaatwiee; itwasatVer- 
i|^Qe8 and these interviews related solely to the afiairs of Geneva." 
" He demanded a conference/' said Necker, " ' and I could not 
refuse it.' " It is true that the affairs of Geneva had been the 
oetennbie, but not tile real o^ect. What weakness m a man of 
sense l-^Note hy Duwwnt, 

K 2 
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He said of the national assembly " it has 
Hannibals enough, it only wants a Fabius.'' 

Speaking of the illusions which, having once 
governed men, were for ever destroyed, he said, 
'' we have long been looking with a magic lan- 
tern, but the glass is now broken." 

'• When a pond is full,*' said he, " a single 
mole, by piercing the bank, may cause an in- 
undation/' 

He could not bear that praise should be 
bestowed on mediocre talents ; for that is one of 
the secrets of envy to debase men of superior 
g[enius. He loved to repeat a saying of mine. 
I am not a man of bon-mots, nor is it a ban-mat that 
r am about to relate. "We call Clermont- 
Tonnere, the French Pitt," said some one, 
desirous of lowering Mirabeau. *' Be it so," 
I replied, '* but I should like to know whether 
Mr. Pitt would be flattered at being termed the 
English Clermont-Tonnere." 

Mirabeau used to relate, with great glee, an 
anecdote of his brother. The Viscount de Mi- 
rabeau was a very fat and heavy man ; the people 
called him Tun-Mirabtau. One evening, going 
to pay his court to Mesdames the King's aunts, 
the usher of the chamber, deceived by the 
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darkness of the corridor and the heavy walk. iQf 
the Viscount, mistook him for Monsieur, the 
King's brother, whose gait was very similar^ 
and announced him as such. '' Monsieur" said 
he, throwing open the door of the apartment* — 
'' Oh ! it is only Monsieur, brother of King 
Mirabeau," said the Viscount, and the courtjiy 
circle laughed heartily at an allusion which was 
not entirely devoid of truth. 

Mirabeau, dining one day with the Count de 
Montmorrin, was asked by the latter what he 
thought of his brother. ** He would be," replied 
Mirabeau, '' a man of wit and a scapegrace in 
any family but ours." The Viscount was not 
behind-hand with him in epigrams. The friends 
of Tun-Mirabeau, reproaching him with having 
one evening attended the assembly almost in a 
state of intoxication, he replied, ** My brother 
has left me only that one vice." 

Doubts have been entertained of Mirabeau's 
personal courage; because he had wisely deter- 
mined to decline every duel, during the sittings 
of the national assembly. ** They can procure 
as many bullies as they like," he said, ''and 
thus, by duels, get ri4 of every one who opposes 
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them. For if a man kills ten of these feltaws, 
be may fall by the band of the eleTeirth.** He 
was always armed with pistols, and so were hia 
servants. He feared aissassination, but without 
any good ground, for no attempt whs ever made 
upon his life. And who indeed woald have dared 
to commit so dangerous a crime, knowing bis 
immense popularity ? One evening at VerBailles^ 
having left us at about eleven o'clock, he re* 
turned some minutes after in manifest agitation. 
He was attended by one of his servakits, who 
had stopped him in the street and pointed out 
a man, wrapped up in a cloak, apparently 
lying in wait. We went out with him to see 
who it could be. The suspicious individunl was 
stitl in the same place. He allowed himself to 
be accosted. " Pray, Sir," said Mirabeau, 
** may I ask what you are doing here at this 
late hour?'* — '* Sir," replied the stranger, *•! am 
waiting for my master, who is in a neighbour- 
ing house." — '* And may I ask, why you have 
a sword under your cloak?" — *' Because niy 
master gives it to me when he enters that house^ 
and resumes it on coming out.** After this, we 
easily saw that the adventure was not a sinister 
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one, and having escorted Mirabeiau to his own 
door, returned home without any suspicious en- 
eoonter. 

Mirabeau*s servants were much attached to 
him. I went with him to the Bastille a few days 
after its capture ; we visited every accessible 
part of the fortress^ and descended to a dungeon, 
into which Mirabeau's servant was not allowed 
to follow us. The poor fellow burst into tears, 
and conjured me to keep an eye upon his master, 
who might otherwise be killed in the dungeon. 
The idea of the Bastille was associated in the 
minds of the people with the most sinister ideas, 
and the dead body of the monster still threw 
them into an agony of fear. 

I forgot to mention this visit to the Bastille, 
in its proper place. It was a triumphal proces- 
sion for Mirabeau. The crowd in the Rue St. 
Aatoine and the adjacent parts, opened to af* 
ford htm a passage. Poetry and flowers were 
thrown over him, and his carriage was filled with 
books aad manuscripts, taken from the fortress 
during the first two or three days subsequent to 
its fitlU I was put in possession of some of the 
mo0t carious, which remained in my charge two 
or three months ; but the committee at the H6tel- 
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4e*yille who published the reports, call^ upQQ 
such persons as had any of these manuscripts 
to deliver them up. Mine contained an account 
of a series of emprisonments which took pli^ce 
at the end of the reign of Louis XV, and. ; the 
beginning of that of Louis XVL I felt a scruple 
of conscience in detaining them, and therefore 
forwarded them to the committee. 

Mirabeau had a valet-de-phambre, whose name 
was Teutch. This man had been a smuggi^er, 
and had performed prodigies of valour w;itbQUt 
even suspecting that he bad done aay^thipgi^^- 
traordinary. '' How these freebi;K>t^&, deb^jsip 
courage," once observed Mirabeau ; ''the greyest 
intrepidity is the inheritance of the. bfisef^ of 
men ! " Teutch's personal services lasted a long 
time, for Mirabeau wj^s very recherchi in his 
toilet, and moreover, sometimes amused himself 
with kicking and thumping Teutch, who con- 
sidered these rough caresses as marks of friend- 
ship. When, from occupation or some other 
cause, several days had elapsed without any such 
tokens being given, poor Teutch was very sad, and 
his service seemed to weigh heavily upon him. 
'* What is the matter, Teutch ? " mid his master 
one day ; •' you look very melancholy."—*' Mon- 
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sieur le Comte neglects me quite." — '* How ! what 
do you mean ? " said Mirabeau. " Monsieur le 
Comte has not taken any notice of me for this 
week past," — Thus it was really a necessary act 
of humanity to give him now and then a good 
blow in the stomach ; and if he were knocked 
down, he laughed heartily and was quite de- 
lighted. The despair of this man at Mirabeau's 
death is inconceivable. Mirabeau's secretary, 
also, thought proper to carry his affliction a 
degree beyond that of the public, and in his grief, 
inflicted upon himself several stabs with a pen- 
knife, of which, however, he took good care not 
to di6. 

Mirabeau had a son five or six years old, whose 
mother I never knew. This poor boy was loved 
and neglected by his father. ** That child," said 
Mirabeau, by way of praise, " has a ferocious 
heart.** He thought that every thing connected 
with the blood of a Mirabeau, must needs be 
extraordinary . Finding the poor child very much 
neglected, I caressed and fondled him, and was 
much surprised at seeing this pretended ferocious 
little animal take my hands, not to bite, but to 
kiss them. He appeared to me of an amiable 
disposition, and might easily have been managed 
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with a little affectionate care. The father did for 
his child as for himself; he stole the smart sayii^fa 
of other children to attribute them to his ; and it 
was perhaps in this way that he had himself been 
accustomed in his youth to live upon the property 
of others as if it were hb own. 

Mirabeau had imbibed much regard and esteem 
for Cabanis, then a very young physician^ but 
who was amiable^ witty, and had a most un<>- 
bounded admiration for him^ He trusted Cabanis 
from friendship, and was delighted at being able 
to contribute to his reputation. In his last iilnewi 
Mirabeau would have no oth^r physician, id- 
though the danger was manifest; for he was 
aUfXious to show Cabanis that he did not ddubt 
his abilities, and desirous of giving him the fiiU 
credit of his cure. Cabanis published an aooount 
of Mirabeau's illness, and a copy of his will* I 
was then at Geneva. From this erpasi^ our best 
practitioners were of opinion that, from the 
second day, the physician mistook the com 
plaint, and lost his presence of mind ; tkat the 
charge, in short, had been too much for him. 
Two years after, I ascertained that the physicians 
of Edinburgh were of the same opinion. Tk^ 
did not say that his death had been caused by the 
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mode of treatment, but that nothing had been 
done to effect a cure; in a word, that the disorder 
which is distinctly described in the Work of 
Cabanis, had not been treated at all. There was 
not the slightest appearance of poison ; and that 
idea was therefore deemed totally unfounded. 
The complaint was acute enteritis brought on by 
excesses. Even the actresses at the opera sought 
the glory of captivating this Hercules, who. 
trusting to the strength of his constitution, gave 
himself up, without restraint, to every kind of 
pleasure. 

The Bishop of Autun who saw much of him 
during his last illness, which lasted only four or 
five days, told me, that as soon as the fits of 
dreadfully acute pain were over, he would resume 
his serenity, his mildness and his amiable atten* 
tioDs to those about him. He was the same to 
the last moment. He perceived that he was an 
object of general interest, and did not for a 
moment cease speaking and acting as if he were a 
greet and noble actor performing his part. He 
dramatized his death was the happy expression of 
the Bishop of Autun. In the extreme agony of 
convulsions, and covered with a chilly perspi- 
ration, there were moments when it required more 
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than the force of a philosopher to support life; 
** I shall suffer," he would mildly say^ *\sq loog 
as you have the least hopes of my cure : but if 
you have no longer any, have the humanity to put 
an end to my sufferings of which you can form no 
idea." After one of these violent attacks whicli 
had overcome his fortitude, and forced him to 
groan aloud, he called for his papers, and having 
selected a speech upon wills, '* There !" said, he to 
the Bishop of Autun, '' these are the last thoughts 
the world will have of mine. I deposit this mapu-^ 
script with you ; read it when I am no more; it is 
my legacy to the assembly." This speech on wills 
was, to my knowledge, written by M. R^ybaa;*, 
It is done with great care, and its style is not at 
all like that of Mirabeau. It is a remark^ible 
fact that, on his very death-bed, Mirabeau pre- 
served this thirst for artificial fame, when he had 
so much personal glory that his reputation re? 
quired not to be decked with the laurels of others.^ 

* A speech on the filave trade disappeared from aioopg b» 
papers. It was written by three or four different hands, and Mira- 
beau had himself worked at it with affection. I recollect a beaa* 
tiful image which he had thrown into a description : *'Let os 
follow upon the Atlantic, that ship laden with captives, or rather 
that long- coffin," kc. Impatient of applause, he read this tpeeck 
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Had I not lived with Mirabeau, I never should 
hiave known all that can be done in one day, or 
rather in an interval of twelve hours. A day to 
him was of more value than a week or a month to 
others. The business which he carried on simul* 
taneously, was prodigious ; from the conception of 
a project to its execution, there was no time lost. 
TV-mDrr^m; was not to him the same impostor as to 
most other men. Conversation alone could se- 
duce him from his labours, and even that he con- 
verted into a means of work ; for it was always 
at the end of some conversation that active labour 
was begun, and writings prepared. He read 
little ; but he read with great rapidity, and dis- 
cdvisred, at a glance, whatever was new and 
interesting in a book. Writings were copied in 
his bouse with prodigious quickness. As fast as a 
speech changed its form by corrections or ad- 
ditions, he had fresh copies of it made. This 
labour sometimes proved too much for those who 

at the jacobins' chib, where he produced such an efiect, that the 
penooa interested in slave dealing united all their strength to pre« 
Tent the subject from being discussed in the assembly. Tliey 
irere afraid lest Mirabeau's speech should, by a decree of enthu- 
lead to the immediate abolition of the slave trade. — Note by 
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undertook it ; but big baste of temper was ^kno^, 
»ad he must be obeyed. '* Monsieur le Cemte," 
said his secretary to him one day, ^'tiie thing you 
require is impossible.*" — *• Impossibte I '* ex- 
claimed Mirabeau, starting from his chanr ; ** never 
again use that foolish word in my presence i -' 

Mirabeau, in connecting himself with the court 
during the last six moirths of his life^ had ii6 
other object than to become a minister. To at^ 
tain this, it became necessary to revoke seve^- 
ral decrees of the assembly. The project of 
a counter-revolution has been attributed to him, 
during this period. I am not aware of sock a 
thing. His hatred and contempt of the OM- 
stituant assembly render it indeed probsble; 
but the experience he had acquired leads to die 
supposition that he would have undertaken mil- 
thing rashly. I am persuaded that he was de- 
sirous of restoring the royal authority ; but 
I am confident that he would have insisted 
upon a constitution similar to that of Eng- 
land, and never sanctioned any plan of which 
national representation did not constitute tbc 
basis. He was favorable to an aristocracy, 
because he considered it essential to a mo- 
narchy; and the decree abolishing titles of no- 
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biittyis one which he would hare caused to be 
revoked. 

. BouiH^'s memoirs leave no doubt of Mirabeau's 
Gonnection with the court, from the beginning of 
1791. The King, in bis letter to Bouill^, writes 
in allusion to Mirabeau and some others, '' Al- 
though these men are not respectable charac- 
ters, and I have paid an enormous price for 
the services of the first, yet I think they may 
be of some use to me ; and it seems advisable 
to adopt certain parts of their plan." This plan 
was to dissolve the assembly, by the force and 
will of the nation itself, by getting up addresses 
from the departments ; and that, without having 
recourse to foreign armies, or destroying the 
people's hopes of freedom — for a new assembly 
was to be convoked forthwith. This plan, there- 
fore, does not warrant Mirabeau's being con- 
sidered as a traitor to the popular cause ; he was 
too able a tactician for that. He well knew 
that all his power lay in the public opinion, 
and that by restoring absolute power to the King, 
he should destroy himself. 

All his ambition was centered in the idea of 
becoming prime minister of France ; and he 
thought that he should eclipse every minister 
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who had preceded him. He felt himself power- 
ful enough to attract within the sphere of his 
patronage, every man of distinguished abilities, 
and he would, he said, compose a halo of ta- 
lents whose brightness should dazzle Europe. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

In May 1791, I returned from Geneva, and 
went to reside with Biddermann the Swiss 
banker, one of my intimate friends. His house 
was the rendezvous of several members of the 
assembly, and Clavi^re, Brissot and Reybaz were 
among his guests. I seldom went to the as- 
sembly, which no longer interested me now 
Mirabeau was no more. It was occupied 
about the municipalities, the assignats, &c. 
The influence of the jacobins had increased, 
for the death of Mirabeau had freed them from 
their most powerful antagonist. Ambitious sub- 
alterns could now with safety try their mediocre 
powers of eloquence. 
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The King had gone to the assembly and, 
without being called upon, had renewed 
the oath to be faithful to the constitution and 
co-operate in its establishment. — A fortnight af- 
ter, he escaped one evening from the palace, 
after having eluded the vigilance of Lafayette 
and his guards. The secret had been so well 
kept that not the least suspicion was raised. 
D'Andr6 would not, at first, believe it, although 
informed of it at six o'clock in the morning, 
by one of his friends, a valet-de^chambre at the 
palace. Every one was in blind security; for 
it seemed impossible to elude the watcMuJines9 
of so many individuals. 

The assembly proved worthyofitself on this^r 
casion. The c6tk droit, uneasy in the midst of Pari^# 

* I ' 

feared to testify their joy ; the cdte gauche, alarmed af , 
an event which seemed to presage civil war, resolved . 
to act with prudence. Prompt and <j[uiet mea- 
sures were taken to bring back the monarch ; 
and the occurrence was mentioned in th^ as* 
sembly as the efibct of a conspiracy against the 
King himself — as a forcible abduction^ of which 
the nation, would soon be avenged. Pains were 
taken to keep the people quiet, and the publip 
works went on, as if no change had occurred 
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and the King only gone on an excursion of plea- 
sure. In. this moderation may be traced the 
effect of strong contending passions acting upon 
and containing each other; and it proves that 
the majority was composed of honest and en-> 
lightened men capable of calculating all the 
consequences of their actions; and who would 
not risk the peace of their country. If the 
King had not been taken, it is very proba- 
ble that this majority of the assembly would 
have treated with him and satisfied him on 
the principal points of which he complained. 
The Parisians seemed inspired, on this oc- 
casion, with superior wisdom and were as 
quiet as possible. Nothing was heard but 
jests upon the royal family; bitter jests, it is 
true, and which but too clearly indicated that 
this family had forfeited all respect and confi- 
dence. ** The traitor is unmasked ? This then 
is the result of his oaths ; these are his courtly 
protestations! We were great fools to believe 
that a King could love freedom and forego the 
pleasures of despotism !"" I heard such re- 
marks in every public place. There was not 
a term of degradation that the people did not 

s2 
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apply to the King, bat with the greatest sang-^ 
froid^nd anaccompanied with tumult. ' A . few 
hours after the King's flight, every sign of royal- 
ty disappeared, one after the other. Whatever 
bore the name of the King or any other member of 
the royal family, was pulled down ; for the people 
would not leave any thing standing whktr was 
calculated to remind them of a K\ng who had bUh 
lated his oath. The most libellous songs enliven*- 
ed the streets, and in a few hours every end had 
found out that a King was not at all nectssaryr 
Levity, fickleness and inconsistency affe the cfii- 
racteristics of the people of Paris. ^* If 'Ac 
King leaves us,** said they gaily, '* the natioii 
remains. A nation may exist without a' K)b{^, 
but not a King without a nation.'* Siirely; tf 
the King supposed that his departure iKrould 
throw the multitude into consternation, he 
must have been astonished at the general in^' 
diflerence. Reliance upon the assembly seeihed 
the prevailing sentiment. At first M. de La- 
fayette was in danger, being considered an =ac* ' 
complice; but when it became known that he 
had been deluded by the court, his popuIsUity 
increased. " There is our stumbling block gonei'' ' 
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was written to me by an individual, who rendered 
thanks to heaven that the King had thus abdi- 
cated the throne. 

The famous Paine was at this time at Paris, 
and very intimate in Condorcet's family. He 
thought he had effected the revolution in America, 
and fancied himself called upon to bring about 
another in France. 

The whim of writing upon these subjects seized 
me; I had an idea of making the shade of Mira- 
beau speak ; and I anticipated a secret pleasure 
from hearing the observations of the public upon 
a work bearing his name. I began with some 
degree of success and felt inspired by the subject. 
I represented the King's flight as a conspiracy of 
the court party ; 1 called upon the people to give 
aii:unposing and majestic strength to the national 
assembly, and I pressed the assembly itself to 
declare that it would always support the King ; 
and that when it had delivered him from his cap- 
tivity, it would bring to condign punishment the 
conspirators who had violated the national dig- 
nity. I apostrophised the King, and pointed out 
to him the misfortune of a prince whom a base 
fiMtion would fain oblige to conquer his people, 
and render himself an odious tyrant. I flattered 
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myself that I had conjured up the shade of Mira«> 
beau to some purpose, apd imparted to it lan- 
guage and sentiments which Mirabeau himself 
would not have disavowed, when Ducbitelet 
called upon me. After a short preamble, he put 
into my hand an English manuscript, in the form 
of a proclamation to the French people. It 
was nothing less than a manifesto against royal- 
ty, and it called upon the nation to seize 
the opportunity, and become a republic. Paine 
was the author of it. Duchitelet was deter^ 

■ 

mined to adopt and put his name to it, to placard 
it on the walls of Paris and stand to the conse* 
quences. He came to request that I would 
translate it and add some necessary develop- 
ments. I began by discussing with him this 
strange proposal ; and pointed out the danger of 
raising the standard of republicanism without the 
concurrence of the national assembly. Nothing 
was yet known of the King s intentions or means ; 
how he was supported, or what were his alliances, 
his army, and the assistance he would receive from 
the provinces. I asked Duch4telet whether he had 
consulted with any of the most influential men, 
such as Sieyes, Lafayette, and others ? He had 
not ; he acted alone. Paine and he, the one an 



if. 



'i.' 
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American, the other a young thoughtless member 
of the French nobility, put themselves forward 
to change the whole system of government in 
France. I resisted all his entreaties, and pe* 
remptorily refused to translate his proclamation. 
In vain did he urge that I shared none of the 
responsibility; that whether I acceded to his 
wishes or not, the thing would be done, and that 
I might as well assist him as a friend and blame 
him, at the same time, if I thought proper. I 
afterwards congratulated myself on having re- 
mained inflexible, and for fear of evil conse-* 
quences to myself, I determined to make Mira* 
beau return to the tomb. Next day, the repub*" 
lican proclamation, signed Duch&telet, appeared on 

the walls in every part of Paris, and was denounced 

« 

to the assembly. The idea of a republic had pre^ 
rented itself to no one, and the first intimation of 
Buch a thing filled the cdt^ droit and the moderates 
of the c6ti gauche with consternation. Mallouet, 
Ca;&al^s, and several others proposed that the 
fiuthor should be prosecuted ; but Chapelier, 
backed by a numerous party, fearful of adding 
iiiel to the fire instead of extinguishing it, moved 

4 

i • 

tl^e order of the day, on the plea that the proposal 
!was an absurdity and the author a madman. 
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J owe it to truth to declare, that Dudiitelet 
sounded many persons, and was listened to by 
none ; . that Sieyes refused bis concuri'enGe in 
terms of the greatest contempt ; that . several 
individuals urged that the time for a republic was 
not yet come, and that Lafayette, in particular, 
repulsed all those who spoke to him on the sub* 
ject, and declared, if I am rightly informed, tkat 
it required at least twenty years more to bring 
freedom to maturity inFrance. . . . ^ 

But some of the seed thrown out by the.auda^ 
cious hand of Paine, began to bud forth itt the 
minds of many leading individuals, Since the 
flight of the King, Condorcet had become a deterr 
mined republican ; Clavi^e, P6tion, and Brissot 
met to discuss the question ; it was also men- 
tioned at Biddermann's, and I saw the formaticosi 
of the first filaments of republicanism which 
became so rapidly developed in the southern 
provinces. The following was the reasoning of 
the different committees : '' The. King has for^ 
feited the public confidence^ which he can never 
recover. The nation cannot forget his flight after 
such positive oaths freely taken. He cannot 
himself forget that he has been brought back by 
force, and that he reigns by mere sufferance ovbt 
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a people who despise him either as a weak man 
or as a traitor. The elements of the monarchy are 
destroyed, for the King can no longer appear but 
as a conspirator; and nothing would be more 
absurd than to confide high powers in the con- 
stitution to one who has declared himself its 
enemy." 

* Though these arguments were very strong 
against the King personally, they were weak 
against royalty in the abstract. No line between 
the person and the oflSce was drawn, because it 
prelsettted a difficulty which could not then be 
solyed, except by placing some other niember of 
the royal family upon the throne. This alterna- 
tive pleased none of the individiials I have named, 
for the Duke of Orleans, the only prince who 
could have been selected, was considered too 
despicable. 

It was further urged, that for two years past, it 
-was the assembly who had governed, and not the 
King. The obstacles had all proceeded from the 
latter, the resources from the former. At length 
Condorcet said, *' If a republic were formed by a 
revolution, and the people rose against the court, 
the ^consequences would be terrible ; but if a re- 
public be 'formed at present; whilst the assembly 
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is all-powerful, the passage from monarchy to 
republicanism will not be difficult; and it 19 much 
better that it should take place now when the 
King, from the situation in which he has placed 
himself, is reduced to nothing, than whan suffi- 
•cient power has been restored to him to render 
his overthrow an effort/' As for royalty itself, it 
was looked upon as a bugbear for children and a 
plaything for men. 

Whilst the assembly were discussing the steps 
to be taken with regard to the King's conduct, 
these new republicans were desirous that he 
.should be brought to trials his abdicatiqu pro- 
claimed, and France boldly declared: a republic. 
, The opinion of persons with whom I was inti- 
mate had an influence upon mine; but after all, it 
was but an opinion, and one which raised constant 
doubts in my mind* I found great interest in 
attending their meetings and listening to the dis- 
cussion of a subject of such vast importance. 1 
remember one day, having met at P^^tion's to 
determine upon a motion to be made in the 
assembly upon the Kings return; Petion was 
playing the violin, and Brissot became seriously 
angry at such indifference and frivolity at a 
moment when the fate of th^ monarchy was to 
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be decided upon. P6tio» had been deputed, with 
Barnave, to go and fetch^ the King at Varennes. 
It is certain that this honor had not changed 
him. Bamave, he informed us, was like a pro- 
vincial bourgeou, struck with surprise and admira- 
tion at finding himself in the same carriage with 
the King. As for P6tion himself— -and I attribute 
it more to his insensibility than to his magnani- 
mity — he was not even moved with compas- 
sion for a prince fallen ftoxa his greatness, and 
felt no personal vanity ; or rather, one species of 
pride had contended with another. The self- 
love of Potion, who vras looking for popular 
honors, had rendered him insensible to courtly 
honors. As a courtier of the people, he despised 
the courtiers of the King. He thought that the 
popular favour led to power, and the royal favour 
to nothing at all. He was one of those men who 
can dispense with fortune, because they require 
ho luxuries. I believe him to have been incor- 
ruptible in money matters ; but there are so many 
other sources of corruption ! 

Brissot was more disinterested, but fanatical 
and obstinate. I will speak of him more largely 
hereafter. He had many noble qualities, but 
they were corrupted by party spirit and dege- 
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nerated into vices ; though a man formed to do 
good, he became the tool of evil. 

I had a high opinion of Condorcet, whose 

« 

jlfdgment influenced that of many others. TMe 
friends who met at his house,^ formed the true 
nucleus of the republic* It was said that Madame 
Condorcet had been treated contemptuously by 
the Queen, and that her republican zeal origin 
nated in a woman's vengeance. But I do ^not 
believe it. Madame Condorcet owed her lovepf 
republicanism to her own serious character^, to 
a paind fond of philosophical meditation, to \h^ 
reading of republican works and to her pastiop; 
for . the writings of Rousseau. Her husband 'had; 



III. '\ \ 



* The greatest misfortunes in France originated perhaps in the 
republic having arisen from a storm, instead of being formed 
with deliberatioii* I do not mean to assert that a good repdbnc 
might have been made for Franoe ; only that the same spirit 
which deprived • the King of his authority would have prevented 
him from resuming or maintaining it; and it is in this point of 
view alone that Condorcet and his followers ought to be judged. 
He was not a jacobin ; he perceived what the jacobins wanted, 
and urged the formation of a republic by the assemUy, to prevent 
one from beang established by the populace. The most iacon* 
sistent were they who, like Sieyes, not being" republicans, did 
not cease their attacks upon the feeble remains of royal antherity* 
— Note by Dumont, 
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an enthusiasm of reflection; she, of sentiment. 
Both felt convinced that freedoiii could never 
flourish in France, and spring up to a goodly 
tree, under the shadow of a throne. Paine had 
given them false notions of England, which I 
often combated in vain. America seemed to 
them the model of a good government, and they 
considered it easy to introduce the system of 
federalism into France. 

Robespierre was so alarmed at the King's 
flight that he hid himself two whole days, add 
intended to proceed for safety to Marseilles. On 
the King's return, he began to listen to Brissot 
and Potion, but with much reserve at first; and 
he continued to undermine the monarchy without 
declaring himself in favour of a republic. 

From what I have stated, it -is evident that the 
first republicans were not creatures of the Duke 
of Orleans, as has been asserted. They were 
independent men, and I see not what moral re- 
proach they incurred whilst their opinion re- 
mained only an opinion. The King's departure 
was proof clear enough that the court would 
never be reconciled to the constitution upon 
which the people then founded all their hopes of 
liberty. 
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Several membMv of the asdennlbly; however; 
came to a more prudent way of thinking. They 
readily concei?ed that a humane and virtndtis 
monarch, might, by the endless humiliatioiiii 
inflicted upon him, be driven to an act of des- 
pair. From that time, Lafayette began to fear 
the jacobins more than the royalists. Duport, 
Bamave and the Lameths perceived the necessity 
of again supporting the monarch and attacfaihg 
him to the constitution, by an interest commdn 
to both. They therefore pursued a new plnabti 
but having found it easier to destroy t&fta 
to re-establish, they lost, is moderates, tife 
popularity which they had adquired as fiu^tdM 
men. 

I remained at Paris but a few days after the 
King's return. My fellow travellers to London 
were the celebrated Paine and Lord Daer, a 
young Scotchman, mad after liberty and republi- 
canism — an honest and virtuous enthusiast who 
conceived that, by transplanting the principles 
of the French revolution into his own country, 
he should be rendering it the greatest service. 
I had met Paine five or six times before, and I 
could easily excuse, in an American, his preju- 
dices against England. But his egregious con* 
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ceit and presumptuous self-auffiolbiiey quite dis- 
gusted me. Ke was dnmk with vanity. If you. 
believed him^ it was he who had done every 
thing in America. He was an absolute carica*' 
ture of the vainest of Frenchmen. He fancied that 
his book upon the Rights of Man ought to be 
substituted for every other book in the world ; and 
he told us roundly that, if it were in his power to 
annihilate every library in existence, he would do 
so without hesitation in order to eradicate the 
enrolls they contained and commence with the 
Rights of Man^ a new era of ideas and principles* 
He knew all his own writings by heart, bat he knew 
noUvAg ^1^« He repeated to us even love letters 
of his composition written in the most fantastic 
styl^« They were the effusions of his youth and 
worthy of Ma^carillo. Yet Paine was a man 
of talent^ full of imagination, gifted with popular 
eloquence, and wielded, not without skill, the wea- 
pon of irony. My curiosity concerning this cele- 
brated writer was more than satisfied during this 
journey, and I saw him no more. 

My friends forwarded to me in London, the 
first four numbers of the ££ffubiican, a periodical 
work to which I had promised to become a con- 
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tributor.* Bkitlby ideas, in a state of excite- 
ment from my residence at Paris, had soon 
became more temperate in London. Being no 
longer within the influence of a fascinating society, 
I considered the subject in a different point of 
view, and wrote a long letter to Clavi^re not 
only to inform him that I retracted my engage- 
ment, but to represent to him that such a journal, 
being in direct opposition to the national assem- 
bly and the constitution already decreed, would 
be a criminal publication. I further drged that, 
since the King's return, the opportunity of 
founding a republic had gone by, and that he 
and all his friends, would be incapacitated from 
serving the nation, if they persevered in princi- 
ples which were no longer professed except by a 
particular faction. I replied in the same strain 
to the letters of Madame Condorcet. Clavi^re, 

* I wrote, for this republican jonmal, an article whicliwia 
published in the two first numbers, after my departure, but wil3i 
such changes and mutilations that I no longer rtoognfased it as 
my own. These alterations consisted in additions, sv^preasions 
and expressions injurious to the King, aU which were not in 
unison with either my political opinions or my personal feeUngs. 
— Note hy Dumont- 
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soon after, wrote that the ReptJ^can was given 
up, and the idea of a republic no longer existed ; 
that there was a reaction wholly in favour of 
monarchy ; that . the assembly itself seemed 
to be promoting a counter-revolution^ and that 
the sole suspicion of republicanism had become 
an odious imputation. 

The assembly, then in the act of revising the 
constitution, showed a desire to abandon its, 
errors, correct exaggerations, and associate the 
Kinjg with public liberty. But each time a pro- 
posal was made tending to strengthen the execu* 
tive, the par tide la Montagne CBXled out treason. 
If, however, the well-thinking portion of the 
assembly, who had discovered their error, had 
tneh thought of meeting and concerting. measures 
of united action, it is' probable that the constitu- 
tion would have undergone important amend- 
Inents. 1 had many particulars from d'Andr^, 
the leading personage in the assembly during 
these four months. Though not the most c^tensi* 
• hie, he was the oiost skiliiil, the most flexible, and 
the most able' member in preparing a motion and 
making it succeied. When a plan was agreed 
upon in the committee of Lafayette^ Larouche- 
foucauld, &c., d'Andr6 went early to the assem- 

T 
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bly . As the meBbers came in, he consulted theoi, 
insinuated his opinion, got them to press him to 
propose it, and did not seem to accede tmtil they 
had promised to support him. This is thft^art 
he used to strengthen his party, and, in giviiig in 
opinion, he always seemed to be following one 
that had been suggested to him. 

The parti de la Mantagne, often thwarted by 
d'Andr6, took a dislike to him. Brissot, ia his 
Patriot, attacked him with incredible virulenet. 
The jacobins looked upon him as a man sold to 
the King. He had much talent and dexterity^ 
but no imposing eloquence, and this is the rewHi 
why he never succeeded in making himself po^^ 
pular. Sieyes, who would sometimes give way 
to a vein of pleasantry, was very fond of rectting 
a dialogue supposed to have passed between 
d^Andr^ and John, his vala^^chambre. 

" jyAndri. What is the order of the day 1 

John. Sir, it is the question of the King's 
commissaries in the courts of justice. 

jyAndri. Help me off with this coat^ and giv^t* 
me the old one. 

John. It is worn out at the elbows, sir. 

D'Andri So much the better ; that is jnsc 
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what I want^ Giv^ me my old bat and my old 
stockiugs. 

John. Will you have your boots, sir ? It is 
wet under foot. 

jyAfidrk. No, they are quite new; give me 
my thick shoes with iron nails; a little mud 
spoils nothing. This is an important question. 
Now, I am well dressed ; who the devil, seeing 
me in this trim, would think of the civil list V 

D'Aadr6 complained to me more of his asso* 
ciates than of his enemies. Their indolence was* 
extreme; they were weakened by the secret 
consciousness of having changed their opinions ; 
and when accused of inconsistency and contra- 
diption, they could not reply to their opponents. 
Itt a word, they had been all fire in the attack, 
bat were chilled in the defence. They often 
assembled in private, deliberated a long time and 
determined upon nothing. The farti de la Mon^ 
tagne had the advantage over them of consist- 
ency, whilst among the moderates were to be 
found traitors to their own principles. 

D'Andr6 said that the greatest obstacles pro* 
ceeded from the court. The King listened to a 
great many different counsellors, whose advice 
he rendered nugatory by an ill-judged amalga- 

T 2 
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mation of the whole. There was a Dumber of 
petty intrigues, but no really concerted co^opera* 
tion. A succession of foolish measures brought 
suspicion upon the court, and gave the appear* 
ance of counter-revolution to the acts of diose 
who were working heart and hand for the mainter 
tenance of the constitutional monarchy. The 
greatest of their annoyances was to fiad them* 
selves connected with persons who would hare 
hanged them all for the re-establishment of des* 
potism. 

The court party certainly committed suicide^ 
The King was so badly advised, particularly by 
the Queen, that he exerted all his infiuenee 
to get the decree passed, which rendeared Ib^ 
members of the first assembly ineligible ■ ta 
the second. D'Andr6 made me acquauEit^ 
with all the particulars. He received a visit 
from one of the King's confidants, who, after 
preparing the way with a great deal of non* 
sense about gratitude, the esteem of the sove« 
reign and future favours, told him that the court 
depended upon him to support this decree. 
D'Andr6 who considered it as destructive of the 
constitution, did all in his power to opentliet 
King's eyes upon this point. To save time he 
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got the question adjourned; employed those who 
had influenee at court, to point out the evils which 
would be the result — but the blindness was com- 
plete ; and the resentment of the Queen against 
most of the members of the c6U gauche, was so 
Tiolent, that she considered the monarchy saved, 
if she could only succeed in excluding from the 
assembly, the men who had destroyed the power 
of the crown. The court had been led, or pre- 
tended to suppose that the provinces were well- 
intentioned — that the King was beloved by his 
people, and that the electors would return men 
of a very different character, who would repair 
the faults of their predecessors. D'Andr6, who 
presided when the decree was proposed, saw, 
^ith astonishment, the whole cdte droit who had 
been gained by the court party, join the parti de 
Ut Mantagne, to get it passed without a discus- 
sion. " To the vote ! to the vote !" resounded on 
all sides. D'Andr^ exerted himself to enable his 
friends to speak, and subdue this dangerous en- 
thusiasm, but could not succeed. The decree 
was passed by acclamation, and the persons most 
pleased with its success, were they who, by 
supporting it, had prepared their own downfah 
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The constitution was a true anomaly, contain- 
ing too much of republicanism for a monarchy, 
and too much of monarchy for a republic. The 
King was an absolute excrescence ; he appeared 
every where but possessed no real power. 
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GHAPtER XVIL 

No event ever inspired the whole of Europe 
with BO deep an interest as the convocation of the 
states-general. Every enlightened and reflecting 
mind associated the most flattering anticipations 
with this public struggle against old and deeply 
rooted prejudices, and expected a new moral and 
political world to arise out of chaos. The neces- 
sity of hope was so great, that all faults were 
pardoned, all misfortunes imputed to accident; 
and in spite of calamities, the balance remained 
in favour of the constituant assembly. It was the 
prosecution of despotism by humanity. 

Six weeks after the convocation of the states- 
general, they no longer existed — they had been 
converted into a national assembly, whose first 
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misfortune was, that it owed its new title to a re- 
volution ; that is to say, to a change in its 
powers, its attributes, its title and its meaiis. 
The commons should have acted in concert with 
the nobles, the clergy, and the King ; instead of 
which, they subjugated the clergy, the King, and 
the nobles, and acted not only without, but 
against them. This is the whole of the revolu- 
tion. 

We may reason ad ii^itum upon the causes of 
the revolution ; but in my mind, there is only one 
dpminant and efficient cause— the weakness, of 
the King's character. Had a firm and decide 
prince been in the place of Louis XVI, the re- 
volution would not have happened. The whole 
of this monarch's reign led to it through difierent 
gradations. There is not a single period, during 
the existence of the first assembly, when the 
King could not have re-established his authority, 
and framed a mixed constitution much stronger 
and more solid than the old parliamentary and 
nobiliary monarchy of France. His weakness, 
his indecision, his half measures and half coun- 
sels, and more particularly his want of foresight, 
led to the catastrophe. The subordinate causes 
which concurred, are only the development of the 
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first cause. When a prince is weak, his courtiers 
are intrigants; the factious, daring and insolent ; 
the people audacious ; honest men timid ; the 
most zealous and faithful servants of the state 
discouraged ; the services of men of talent re- 
jected ; and the best advice rendered nugatory. 

A King with dignity and energy of character 
would have drawn towards him, those who proved 
hostile to him ; and such men as Lafayette, the 
Lameths, Mirabeau, and Sieyes, would not have 
even thought of acting as they did, but upon a 
different field of action, would have appeared 
quite different men.* 



requires develcpement, ^^In England there are dis- 
contented individualB, but no discontented classes. The king, 
nobility, gentry, merchants, manufacturers, formers, clergy, army 
and navy, are each proud of their profession, of the consideration 
they enjoy, and the prospects attached to their situation in 
life. In France, before the revoktion, discontent pervaded all 
dasaes of society. The fanners and cultivators were tired of the 
iae^iality of the taxes, and the arbitrary manner in which they 
.were often hnposed. The merchants were despised by the nobihty, 
whilst the smaller noUes were jealous of the higher, who were 
•lone presented at court, and in favour. The parliaments, with 
uwir contested prerogatives, were sometimes powerful, at others 
ill-treated ; exposed to exile when they resisted the government, and 
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After the forcible union of the orders, the as* 
semblythen enjoying the supreme power, pur- 
sued a new plan. The faults of this body may 
be traced to nine causes. 

1st* Its heterogeneous composition. Thepar* 
ties were too much irritated against each other, to 
act in concert They only sought to threw diffi- 
culties in each other^s way, and overcome each 
other. The discontented often got decrees passed, 
in the hope that the faults of the ass»ibly would 
throw it into discredit with the puUic. They en« 
deavoured to degrade it, and thus led it to self- 
destruction. 

2nd. The composition of the commons. There 
was too great a number of men witJiout pko- 
perty, and advocates who carried democracy to 
the extreme of exaggeration. 

despised by thepeopie, when they yielded to the wOl of ttat ooort 
The advocttes, a nnmeroos and widely-spread daas, were kept 
Wow their prerfeeasioiis, and their ambifcioD was witfaoal hope. 
No place w«s ofiered to merit, in a kingdom when 'vcnidity gare 
«p all jadicial appointments to fortane. A tie of eommoo ial^rat 
was wanting between the difSevent orders. The provinees had, 
likewise, distinctions which led to riTalry and hatred ; tbeart were 
fifty different organizations, each jealous of the other, and fonning 
different states, united nnder the same crown, but ^ntnmn^ jhnU 
Iheir priyilegss.^-^ofo iy Dmmnt, 
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3rd. The bad method of carrying on their pro- 
ceedings. Forms are to a popular assembly what 
tactics are to an army. There was as much dif- 
ference between the debates of the national as* 
sembly^ and those of the English parliament, as 
between the scientific sieges and marches of the 
Austrians, and the irregular combats and skir- 
mishes of the Croats. 

4th. The constitutional decrees, sanctioned as 
fast as as they were drawn up, and made per- 
manent, without regard to the constitution as a 
whole ; which rendered the advantages of expe- 
rience abortive, and drove the discontented to des- 
pair. Had these decrees been only provisional^ 
the hope of amending them would have sup- 
ported all parties. 

6th. The fear of a counter-revolution. The 
revolutionary party had set out by making power- 
ful enemies ; and they then fancied they could 
never take precautions enough for their own safety. 
Every thing that had the least appearance of 
royal authority gave umbrage ; the King's power 
seemed never sufficiently destroyed ; but, on the 
contrary, always on the point of resuscitation. 
The injury which they had done it, made it an 
an object of dread to them. If the King but 
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made himself popular by 'some step in farour of 

die revolution, the assembly became jealous. 

*' The ejrecutive is pretending to be deadT onde ob- 

senred Lameth. 
. 6th. The emigration* This was the greatest of all 

fiiults. , The King was weakened by this deser- 
tion, and the emigrants, by thehr intrigues, their 
protestations, and the uneasiness they created, 
brought on an internal reaction. 
' 7th. The institution of the jacobins and other 
affiliated societies. The whole of the people were 
excited by these societies, which soon became 
powerful rivals of the assembly. A member who 
had no influence with the assembly; had only to 
affect exaggerated democracy, and he became a 
hero among the jacobins. These societies formed 
hot-houses, in which every venemous jplant that 
could not be made to grow in the open air, was 
forced to maturity. 

8th. The false measures of the court party. 
The latter began at first by acting against the as- 
sembly, in which they afterwards attempted to 
obtain influence; but it was too late. M. Necker 
displayed a prudery in this respect, honourable, 
no doubt, to a private individual, but indicative 
of great ignorance in a statesman. He knew not 
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how to form a party, nor would he coonect him- 
self with Mirabeau, or flatter Sieyes to obtain 
his support. 

9th. The secession, after the King*s return 
from Varennes, of the members of the cdti droU 
who, during the monarch's captivity, refused to 
vote in the assembly. Their inaction paralyzed 
the moderate revolutionists, and rendered, them 
too weak to resist the jacobins. Had these mo- 
derates joined Mallouet and the Lameths, they 
inight yet have preserved the constitution. r 

The causes which overthrew this constitution, 
so solemnly sworn to, and so enthusiastically re^ 
ceived by the whole nation, may be reduced Jo 
four. 

1st. The unity of the legislature. If there had 
been two councils or legislative bodies^ th^ 
progress would have been less impetuous; and 
one would have served as a regulator to the 
other. 

2nd. The independence of the legislative aa-^ 
sembly. If the King had possessed the power of 
convoking or dissolving it, he could have made 
his share of authority respected. But the mor 
ment the assembly attacked him, he found himselC 
without ^e means of resistance. 
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3rd. The decree which rendered ^e mem- 
bers of the first assembly ineligible to the second. 
Though this be a secondary cause, it is never- 
theless, a very powerful one. The newly elected 
deputies were jealous of the glory won by their 
predecessors, and had no regard for a work in 
which they had not themselves concurred. 

4th. The immutability f)i the constitutional 
laws. If my opinion be a correct one, ten years 
at least should have been allowed for altering the 
defects in these laws. A legislature whose bands 
were thus tied, found themselves in tdo 
cramped a situation ; and the two partiea ia the 
assembly soon concurred in a violent revolutionr 
which burst these absurd bonds. 

This assembly, after enjoying so brilfiant an 
existence, had an obscure end. From the mo-» 
ment of the King s return, it fell into disrepute, 
and dragged on the remnant of its being, between 
mistrust and contempt. Since it had discovered 
the evils arising from its ejccesses, and endea* 
voured to moderate them, it had lost that as- 
cendency which belongs to offensive wariara.' 
It seemed as if it would deprive the people of the 
power it had conferred upon them ; and it bad 
the appearance of condemning its own work^ 
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which it was than completing with remarse and 
disgust. Nothing was more brilliant than its be^ 
ginning, nothing more insignificant than its end. 

The assembly no doubt repented not having 
passed the constitutional laws provisionally, as 
it had been advised to do, so as to be able to 
compare and modify them as a whole, after the 
constitution was completed. By adopting a 
contrary system, an error became irremediable, 
and the effect of a bad law necessitated the 
framing of still worse laws. 

The revision, which was only a methodical 
arrangement and classification, would have been 
the most important act of all, if the assembly 
had reserved a power of amendment over these 
laws. Maturity of judgment, acquired by an 
experience of three years, would then have aided 
in perfecting the work. But from ignorance and 
presumption, the assembly had pronounced it^^ 
self infallible and had made all improvement 
impossible* At each decree, the deputies burnt, 
as it were, the ship which had brought them, and 
thus out off all means of retreat. The truth is, 
that each constitutional law was a party triumph, 
and they who gained it would not leave their 
adversaries any hope of recovering their loss. 
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The result of these forced laws, ideelared iannu^ 
table, was to bring about a revolution by. whichf 
in the space of eight months, they were all kmli^ 
hilated. 

There is a fact which I distinctly remember^ 
strongly illustrative of this defective mode of 
proceeding. The committee appointed to drail^ 
up the code of constitutional laws, were io tbe 
greatest embarrassment to class and arrange theoU 
Many fruitless attempts were made and many 
plans proposed and rejected. Every one capafald 
of giving advice was consulted, and -if I am not 
mistaken, they remained in this difficulty (five 
or six weeks, when M. Ramond, Laftiyette'ii 
fHend, furnished the plan of arrangement which 
was adopted. .i 

I have finished with more patience than h had 
anticipated the account of my connexion with 
Mirabeau, and my recollections of this first epoch 
of the French revolution. This is the most in^ 
teresting period, and yet I have rendered it jwf 
little so. I must have made very imperfect ob^ 
servations, had very little active curiosity, ormy 
memory must be very defective. That sack d 
multitude of events which occurred befi>ve my 
eyes, and the numerous actors with whom Lfaad 
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oonstant communicatioD, . should havojefit jo 
slight an impression upon my mind» is a^'eproach 
which I fed that I deserve* It is the effect of my 
indiffereuce to things when they are passing be-; 
fore me : and whose importance I never perceive 
till after they are gone by. WhiJ^t they last, 
the most extraordinary appear to me but com* 
men events, and obtain little of my attention. 
Though this confession may serve to convict me 
of stupidity, I cannot otherwise explain the little 
I saw and retained of this great drama. It is 
true that wherever I have lived, I have always 
been the last in the house to perceive what was 
going on/ If I am required to know any family 
orcumstance, it must be mentioned to me ; for 
not only am I not penetrating and cannot guess, 
bat I have no taste for confidences, nor have 
Mcrets any attraction for me. I make these re- 
flections with the more vexation because I have 
retained less of the second part of my subject 
upon which I am now about to enter, than of 
the first. My recollections are more scattered 
and the chain of events oftener broken. I have 
lost much of what I once knew ; apd what is 
still more irreparable, I did not take advantage 
of the particular circumstances under which I 

u 
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was placed to become acquainted with half of 
what I might have known with very little trouble. 
I could never make up my mind to ask about 
any thing that was not first mentioned to me ; 
but it is also true that I obtained nothing by 
torture ; therefore ail I know proceeds from free 
and voluntary testimony. 



< ■ "' 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

The first who came to England^ after the close 
of the assembly, was Potion. I had been too in- 
timate with him at Paris not to call upon him in 
London. But he was so well received and his 
society so much courted, that the good fortune of 
finding him alone was very rare. It was who 
should have him at their house. He was over- 
loaded with invitations and received the most 
flattering attentions. He had come, he said, to 
examine trial by jury in civil and criminal cases. 
He did not, it is true, understand the English lan- 
guage, but a barrister well acquainted with the 
French language, offered to accompany him to the 
courts of law. A day was fixed, but Potion did 
not keep his appointment. He had been shew- 

u 2 
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ing London to a friend just arrived. He re* 
roained only three weeks, and the attentions 
he received from a particular party excited the 
suspicion of the government. 

Some time after, d'Andr6 sought refuge in 
London. The pitiless Brissot had not ceased, 
in his paper called the Patriot, to propagate ca- 
lumnies against him. Brissot thought it neces- 
sary to ruin or at least drive him away; and 
as he was an active and intelligent man devoted 
to the King, he was accused of participating in 
the civil list If d'Andr^ enjoyed his share of 
royal favor, he did not, at all events, make an 
ostentatious display of it. After the closing of 
the assembly, he had the good sense, al- 
though a noble, to enter into trade, and open 
a grocer's shop at Paris. This conduct, so po- 
pular and so consonant to the spirit of the con- 
stitution, ought to have disarmed Bris^ot's 
malice ; but Bnssot was one of those men in 
whom party spirit prevailed over right and jus- 
tice; or rather he confined right and justice to, 
his own party. He had more of the zeal of th^ 
monk, than any man I ever knew. Had he beea 
a capuchin, he would have doated upon his staff 
and his vermin — a dominican, . he would havis 
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burned heretics — a Roman, he would have proved 
not unworthy of Cato and Regulus. But he 
was a French republican^ who had determined 
to overthrow the monarchy ; and to accomplish 
this object he hesitated not to calumniate, to per- 
secute, and to perish himself upon the scaffold. 

I became acquainted with d*Andr6 at Ver- 
sailles ; but I afterwards saw very little of him 
at Paris. On his arrival in London, I called 
upfon him, introduced him to several of my 
friends^ and had opportunities of knowing him 
well during his two or three years' residence in 
England. He had a great deal of wit, a quick 
glance, great facility of explanation without 
being an orator, and great clearness of conception 
— ^all which made him an expert and indus- 
trious member of the national assembly, and 
afterwards an excellent merchant. He was af- 
fectionate, generous, obliging, easy and simple 
in his manners ; modest, retiring, and timid in 
company, to such a degree, that the man who 
had been four times president of the assembly, 
and had spoken before all France, was agitated 
and nervous at the idea of supporting an opinion 
or keeping up an indifierent conversation before 
three or four individuals. ' What he wanted was 
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an air of dignity and an imposing carriage. A 
vulgar countenance, and an insignificant figore 
told against him in his elevated situation, nm 
had he any thing in his appearance to indicate, at a 
first glance, either his talents and quickness of per- 
ception, or his benevolence and goodness of heart 

I do not remember the exact time when M. de 
Talleyrand came to London. By a decree of the 
national assembly which prohibited, during two 
years, its members firom being employed by the 
executive, he could not have an ostensible 
public mission. But he had an equivalent. His 
was a journey of observation, and he was to ne- 
gociate, if he found the English ministers acces- 
sible ; that is to say, disposed to consider the 
constitutional King of France in a new light, 
and maintain the neutrality of Great Britain, 
in the event of war which began to appear ine- 
vitable on the continent. 

I bad formed no intimacy with the Bishop of 
Autun at Paris, but we were acquainted, and he 
had not been long in London before he made 
me such advances as from our relative ranks, 
ought to have come from him, if he were desirous 
of a closer acquaintance. He had particular let* 
ters of introduction to Lord Lansdowne ; and his 
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distinguished reputation, which opeped to him 
the road to the highest political honors, caused 
his society to be courted by such as had not 
already imbibed strong prejudices against all 
who were connected with the French revolution. 
M. de Talleyrand is descended from a family 
of sovereign counts, one of the most ancient 
houses in France. He was the eldest of three 
brothers ; but being lame from infancy, he had 
beea thought unworthy of figuring in the world, 
and was destined for the church, although he 
possessed not one of the qualifications which, 
in the Roman communion, can render this pro- 
.fession even tolerable. I have often heard him 
8ay» that, despised by his parents as a being 
disgraced by nature and fit for nothing, he had 
contracted, from his earliest youth, a sombre 
and taciturn habit. Having been forced to yield 
the rights of primogeniture to a younger brother, 
he had never slept under the same roof with his 
,{)arents. At the seminary he had but few inti- 
mate associates ; and from his habitual chagrin, 
which rendered him unsociable, he was consi- 
dered very proud. Condemned to the eccle- 
aiaatical state against his vnll, he did not imbibe 
.mcerdotal sentiments and opinions, any more 
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than Cardinal de Retz and many others. He even 
exceeded the limits of indulgence graated to 
youth and gentle blood ; and his morals were imy 
thing but clerieaL But he managed to preserve 
appearances, and, whatever were his habits, no 
one knew better when to speak and when to be 
silent. 

I am not sure that he was not somewhat too 
ambitious of producing effect by an air of reserve! 
and reflection. He was always at first very cold, 
spoke little; and listened with great attentiob. 
His features, a little bloated, seemed to indicate 
effeminacy ; but his manly ■ and grave voice 
formed a striking contrast with this expression. 
In society, he was always distant and reserved, 
and never exposed himself to familiarity. The 
English, who entertain the most absurd pre* 
judices against the French, were surprized at 
finding in him neither vivacity, familiarity, indis* 
cretion, nor nationd gaiety. A sententious man- 
ner, frigid politeness, and an air of observation, 
formed an impenetrable shield around hi6 diplo- 
matic character. 

When among his intimate friends he was quite 
a different being. He was particularly fond df 
social converscition, which he usually prolonged 
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to a very late hour. Familiar, affectionate, and 
attentive to the means of pleasing, he yielded to 
a species of intellectual epicurism, and became 
wnusing that he might be himself amused. He 
was never in a hurry to speak, but selected his 
expressions vrith much care. The points of his 
wit were so acute, that to appreciate them fully 
required an ear accustomed to hear him speak. 
Hek the author of the ban-mot quoted somewhere 
by Champfort, where Rulhi^re said, ** I know not 
why I am called a wicked man, for I never, in the 
whole course of my life, committed but one act 
of wickedness/' The bishop of Autun, who had 
had not previously taken any part in the con-> 
versation, immediately exclaimed, with his full 
sonorous voice, and significant manner, '' But 
when will this act be at an end ? " One evening at 
whist, whilst he was in London, a lady of sixty 
was mentioned as just having mpxried a footman. 
Several expressed their surprize at such a choice. 
^\ When you are nine," said the Bishop of Autun, 
V you do not count honors ! " This kind of wit 
belonged exclusively to him. He imbibed it from 
the writings of Fontenelle, of whom he was 
always a great admirer. He once related to me 
9ii>abQtQiiiable act of bis colleague, C. i at whichi 
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indignantly exclaimed, *' The man who would do 
that, is capable of assassination I " '* No/' said 
M. de Talleyrand, " not of assassination, but of 
poisoning 1 " His manner of story-telling is pecu- 
liarly graceful ; and he is a model of good taste 
in conversation. Indolent, voluptuous, bom to 
wealth and grandeur, he had yet, during his exile, 
accustomed himself to a life of privation ; and he 
liberally shared with his friends the only resources 
he had left, arising from the sale of the wreck of 
his superb library, which fetched a very J^w 
price, because, even in London, party«*spirit pre- 
vented a competition of purchasenu 

Talleyrand did not come to London fornothing. 
He had a long conference with Lord GrenviUe, of 
which I have read his written account* Its 
object was to point out the advantages which 
England might derive from France having a con- 
stitutional King, and to form a close connexion 
between the two courts. For, although the 
British Cabinet appeared determined, in the event 
of war, to preserve a strict neutrality, it was 
extremely reserved towards France, because it 
neither sympathized with the French government, 
nor believed in the stability of the French con- 
stitution. This coldness gave great disquietude 
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to the cabinet of theTuileries, and it was Talley- 
rand's object to bring them closer together, even 
if he could not unite them, and thus make sure 
that, at all events, France had nothing to fear 
from England. Lord Grenville was dry and 
laconic ; nor did he lend himself, in any way, to 
the furtherance of Talleyrand's views, notwith- 
standing the advantages they held out to England. 
It is well known that Lord Grenville afterwards 
represented the Bishop of Autun as a clever, but 
dangerous man. Mr. Pitt, when very young, 
visited France, and spent some time with the 
Archbishop of Rheims, Talleyrand's uncle. Here 
the latter became acquainted with him, and these 
young men passed several weeks together in 
friendly and familiar intercourse. But in the 
only interview they had in England, Talleyrand 
thought it Pitt's place to recall this circum- 
stance, and therefore did not mention it, Pitt, who 
was decidedly opposed to the object of Talley- 
rand's mission, took good care not to remember 
the uncle, lest he should be obliged to show some 
civility to the nephew. 

On Talleyrand's presentation at court the 
King took but little notice of him, and the Queen 
turned her back upon him with marked contempt. 
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which she subsequently imputed to his imoiond 
character. From that period he was excluded 
from the higher circles of society, bs a dangetbus 
man, and the agent of a faction, — who eo^ld tiot 
actually be turned out of doors, but whom it ws^ 
improper to receive well ; and he could not hope 
for much success in a mission which began under 
such unfavorable auspices. 

In the course of February, 1792, T^leyrand 
was informed by his correspondents at Paris, that 
imprudent changes were about to take pteiie in 
the ministry, and that his friend, Lociis -db Nah- 
bonne, the minister of war, was in danger of being 
dismissed. He immediately applied for and' lob^ 
tained permission to return to Paris, and'deteW^ 
mined to take with him Duroverai, whom I httd' 
introduced to him, and whose advice be hiad 
found very useful. Duroverai had much at heart 
the maintenance of a good understanding betWeeki 
the two countries, and flattered himself that his 
connexion with Talleyrand might ptx)mote that 
object which, he thought, could not but be agree* 
able to the English government. He was Very 
intimate with Lord Sydney, and some other JA* 
dividuals connected with the British cabinet; 
and he had taken advantage of this intinAcyM 
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dissipate the prejudices formed s^nst Talley- 
rand. His intervention had therefore been usefxil 
to both parties, and he fancied himself called 
upon to be the secret mediator between the two 
goverqments. Talleyrand wanted him at Paris, to 
confirm all that he had to say concerning the genet 
ral feelings in England, to Clavi^re* Brissot, and 
several others who had formed very wrong notions 
on the subject, and who would listen more readily 
to their old friend Duroverai, than to Talleyrand, 
who might be suspected of having some personal 
interest at stake. Duroverai's opinion was a pass- 
port for his — ^a letter of credit to the chiefs of 
the popular party. It was for these same reasons 
that both Talleyrand and Duroverai urged me to 
accompany them, and in truth I required very 
little pressing. The idea of this visit to Paris, 
which was to last only a fortnight, but exceeded 
six weeks, gave me much pleasure. I had seen 
too much of the first assembly, not to be desirous 
of seeing the second. It was an interesting 
episode in my monotonous existence. If* I could 
join my voice to theirs, and dissipate the pre- 
judices which we knew our friends to have formed 
against England — if I could make them feel the 
necessity of doing every thing for the preservation 
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of peace I should serve the cause of freedom, 
and humanity. — Such an object of public interest 
gave fresh excitement to a journey of pleasure, 
and connected me with a great political prefect. 
I was also intimate with Condorcet, Clavi^, 
Potion, and many others whom it was necessary 
to bring to act in concert. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Never did I perform a more agreeable journey. 
Talleyrand was fond of having a small party in 
a carriage, because the conversation, of which^ 
sait dit en passant, he was the life and soul, was 
fiiendly and uninterrupted. Hopes, projects and 
pleasing anticipations kept our minds to the 
necessary degree of tension, and we had not 
an instant of langour or indifference. Talley- 
rand, among ooAny other singular anecdotes, 
described the manner in which the new clergy 
had been consecrated. Three bishops were ne- 
cessary for the ceremony, and his two coad- 
jutors had hesitated till the last moment. No- 
thing was less canonical than the means he 

iployed to secure the co-operation of one of 
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them, who wanted to withdraw and thereby pre- 
vent the ceremony from taking plaee.^ . One 
species of fear overcame another, and the bre- 
viary by which they were convinced, was a pi^ 
tol and a menace of self-destruction. That so 
sacred a ceremony should have been broogfat 
about in such a manner, did not seem to me quite 
in unison with the principles of religioa; but 
when the critical situation of the Bishop q[ 
Autun is considered, and the danger he would 
have incurred had the weakness of his coUeagueis 
prevented the consecration of th^new' deigy, 
some excuse may be made for ;aa aofc /HAioli 
tended to preserve the commwiity> fromrevnk 
and bloodshed. . . . ii'-i ; 

As we entered Paris, od the 19 th of iBffiErcfa, 
a friend of M. de Talleyrand's stopped > our 

* Being told by tHe Bishop of Lida, &at tlie Bis&op of Ba- 
bylon was wavering in his resblution, Tdleyrand pi^'tfe lit- 
ter m visit, and with a mostBerioiis look; itiforftied fai|A 3durt 
their colleagpie the Biahop of lida, wa«^|i,^j^i^{ff ^Mfrl- 
ing them ; that he well knew to what suph conduct fipoa^ 
them from the people ; but his mind was made up never to 
suffer himself to be stoned by the mob, and he would certainly 
shoot himself if eitheir of them betrayed him. As he' said' ^, 
he produced a soiall pistol which he flonrishM wifk- ian air of 
determination. This menace had its doe tSbtL-^N^U fry Dinioif 
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carriage tb inforni us that the court paiiy had 
obteined the dismissal of M. de Narbonne. His 
eodnexion with the Girondists had led to the 
measure; but people were surprised that the 
King should still venture upon inflicting this 
kmd of disgrace. De Graves had been appointed 
to succeed M. de Narbonne. 
'■ I soon made myself acquainted with what was 
going on. There were three parties in the as- 
sembly, each of whom swore by the constitution, 
though all three were dissatisfied with it. The 
true constitutional party, at whose head was 
¥aublanc, were accused of secretly aiming at 
an extension of the royal authority, and the for- 
mation of two legislative chambers. This party 
in their turn, imputed to the Girondists, a con- 
spiracy against the constitution, and the desire 
of establishing a republic. The Girondists cast 
upon the ultras of ia Montagne the reproach of 
creating anarchy with a view to throw odium 
upon the two other parties. The parti de la Mon- 
tagne accused the constitutionalists of having 
sold themselves to the King, and the Giron- 
dists of a wish to govern in such a manner as 
to sacrifice the country to the private interests 
ofAheir own ftiction. — Hatred, mistrust and ex- 

X 
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aggemtioa were carried to a LameBtable excess, 
and it is difllcult to form an idea of the pasaioos 
w*hich swayed this legislative assembly. The 
Bioderates, as the first wer^ called, wece < the 
most sincere and honest; the Girondists pos- 
sessed all the talent, knowledge and eloqueaoe ; 
and the parti de la Montngne had, in addition to 
their audacity and violence, the support of the 
populace of the faubourgs. 

There were two principal ckibs: that oft the 
Feuillans who suppocted the constitution, >.jHid 
that of the Jacobins whose principles tended 
to anarchy. The Girondista fluctuated between 
both, and joined either according to ciroitM* 
stances ; but they were hostile to the princH 
pies of the Feuillans, whilst they only feared the 
exeessea of the jacobins. 

The King was governed by the FeiiiUans4 
The Lameths, and Barnave, who, with others 
of thdir friends, were the teaden^ 6£ this party^ 
showed, then, as determined a hostility to the 
majority in the legislative assembly as they hsA 
formerly done to the court. They thought of 
nothing but turning this majority into ridieulei 
and bringing it into contempt. Such a thing^^ wm 
eevtainly not difficult, but misfht lead to dread«< 
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fol acts of violence. They bad obtained tha 
diBmifisal of M . de Narbonne as devoted to the 
Girondists, whilst his imputed attachment to 
themselves had rendered him equally odious to 
the Jacobins. 

I will state my recollections of the Girondist 
party with whom, at first, 1 found myself con** 
BCfcted from my intimacy with Condorcet, Brissoft 
and Clavi^re. 

They took me to breakfast -parties at the 
bouse of a lady named, I think, d'Odun, who 
leskied in the Place- Vend6me. These parties 
were usually attended by Brissot, Clavi^re, R<b« 
derer^ Gensonn^, Guadet, Vergniaud, the Da« 
eos^ Condprcet, &c., who met at this house 
before they went to the assembly, and here oon«' 
certed their measures. But it may be readily 
ooneeifved that, at these meetings, there was 
more prating and party gossip than business 
done.' Bmsot was the man of action ; he did 
%^try thing, and his activity suffioed to meet every 
emergency. 

Their principal object was to overthrow the 
conrt, by declaiming against the Austrian com- 
mittee; a sort of invisible power against which 
tliey might bring whatever charges they pleased. 

X 2 
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It was well known that the King had secret 
counsels, and the Queen secret conferences; 
that couriers were dispatched to the princes of the 
blood at Vienna and Coblentz ; that all the am* 
bassadors to foreign potentates were attached to 
the old regime, and had adhered to the constitution 
against their will ; that, in a word, the professed 
opinion of the court was constitutional, but the 
real opinion decidedly hostile to the constitution. 
— The more the history of this period is studied, 
the stronger becomes the certainty that the 
court wore a mask. The King alone showed 
his face, but only in profile; and there is no 
doubt that he would have modified the conatitih 
tion, had he been able. This was, howevefii 
excusable, as it had already been admitted, by every 
man of reflection, that this constitution could 
never insure the primary object of a good govern- 
ment ; I mean, public tranquillity. 

The Girondists, persuaded that there was a 
conspiracy, among several foreign courts, against 
the French people, attempted to get at the secret 
by the appointment of a ministry of their own 
choice, who could dive to the bottom of the in- 
trigue and cause its failure. 

But the ambition of governing was the real 
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object of their maDceuvres; and they felt the 
necessity of power to enable them to encounter 
the jacobins of Robespierre, who were becoming 
formidable.* 

M. de Lessart, the minister for foreign affairs, 
was an honest man, tolerably constitutional, but 
tnore attached to the old than the new rigirne. 
The Girondists wanted to get rid of him ; and his 
correspondence with M. de Noailles, ambassador 
a(t Vienna afforded them the opportunity. The 
diplomatic committee, having called for and ob- 
tained copies of this correspondence, were loud 
in their complaints. They accused M. de 
Noailles of having debased the dignity of France, 
by temporizing under the insulting hauteur of 
the Prince of Kaunitz; and M. de Lessart, of 
sanctioning further degradation, and seeming to 
apologize for suffering the constitution to exist; 
instead of assuming a proper tone of dignity, 
and making a strong declaration in its favour. 
' M. de Lessart had received instructions from 



* 11^8 illustrates the dangerous consequences of political ex* 
cesses. A party which has made itself feared, must obtain 
power for its own safety; and is thus reduced to conquer or 
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the diplomatic committee to deoMod a cabegOi^ 
cal explanation of certain expressions ated by 
the Prince of Kaunitz. The explanatioD was 
given^ but did not prove satisfactory^^ It wa» i 
violent attack upon the jacobins, whose excesses 
were represented as degrading to the King^s 
Majesty, and setting a dangerous example to 
the rest of Europe. Thi$ answer, supposed to 
have been concerted between the King and Ai* 
de Lessart, increased the enemies of the niihtv* 
ters, and its ultimate effect was to raise tkt 
jacobin faction into notice and power. 

Alarmed at the complaints of the 
committee, M. de Lessart thought to lull theetorib 
by resigning his office. But Brissot prepared an 
act of impeachment against him, upon wlych be 
was sent to Orleans for trial by the high natieMd 
court. 

I heard this act^ containing seventeen er 
eighteen counts, read in the committee. When 
alone with Brissot and Glaviire, I niadb HM^e 
observations on the subject. I said the counts 
were many of them one and the same thing ; 
others so vague that it was impossible to an- 
swer them; that they were generally artful, 
and calculated to excite undue prejudice isnd 
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violent animosity against the accused ; that some 
of them were contradictory; and thslt per^ 
Mnal inreotive ought to be carefully avoided in 
a criminal accusation, &c. I hav^ forgotten what 
else I said ; but if^ npon the whole, I was dis- 
plea^d with this document, I was indignant at 
Brissot's reply. Laughing at my simplicity, he said 
in a tone of disgusting levity^ " It is a necessary 
ywrty man«ttvre< De Lessart must positively go 
16 Orleans, otberwige the King, who is attached 
t* him^ would replace him in the administration. 
We must steal a march upon the jacobins, and 
thiB aot of impeachment gives us the merit of 
:^tiBg done that which they would themselves 
do. This is so intfch ttiken from them, t kno^ 
that the counts are multiplied without necessity, 
but the object of this is to lengthen the proceed- 
ings, Garand de Coulon^ who is at the head of 
tlM^ higl^ national court, is a nice observer of legal 
fcrms ; be will proceed methodically in the ex- 
anini^tioii of each separate count, and six months 
will elapse befm-e de Lessart will be able to get 
fid of the affair. I know that he will be ac- 
4}nitted, because there is no evidence against 
jhm; but we shall have gained our object by 
preventing his return to office/' '' Good G^ I" 
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I exclaimed, confounded at suob odiotf^ prioci**' 
pies, '' are you so deep in party inacbiavelismi 
Are you the man whom I once knew sa decided 
an enemy to subterfuge ? le it Brisaot who a^w 
persecutes an innocent man ?«#.." '" But^-' 
he replied, disconcertedp " you are not awaFC of 
our situation. De Lessart's administration wouM 
destroy us, and we must get rid pf hknatnoy 
price. It is only a temporary measure. I know 
Garand's integrity^ and de Les^art will /CQine t» 
no harm. But we. must save th^ country^ t|ui4 
we cannot overcome the Austrian cabinet unless 
the minister of foreign affairs be,a,^aii{on wbpift 
we can depend. Neyertbeless^ , I vf ill attenfi to 
your observations^ and strike out the,terma of iih 
vective to which you so properly object*" ,.. ; ,it 
From that time, Brissot fell in my estiqiatipli* 
I did not come to a rupture with him, but xny 
friendship weakened with my esteepou w. h htA 
formerly known him candid and generoua; ilie 
was now insiduous and persequting. If be i bed 
any qualms of conscience — for Bri^^sot lyasi bptl 
a moral and a religious man — ^they were allayed 
by the pretended necessity pf saying the stat^ 
It is in times of political faction that we see illus^ 
trations of the correctness of the ideas of Hel*^ 
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vetius upon what constitutes virtue : Brissot 
was faithful to his party, but a traitor to integrity. 
He was excited by a feeling of enthusiasm for 
which he was ready to sacrifice his life ; and 
because he felt neither avarice nor ambition 
bf office, he fancied himself a pure and vir- 
tuous citizen. '' Look at the extreme simpli- 
city of my dwellings and my table worthy of a 
Spartan — ^inquire into my domestic life, and see 
if you can justly reproach me with dissipation 
br frivfdity. For two years I have not been near 
ar theatre I ! !** Such was the ground of his confi- 
dence. He perceived not that party zeal/ lov6 
of power, hatred, and self-love are quite as 
dangerous in corrupting the human heart, as the 
thirst of riches, the ambition of office or the love 
of pleasure. 

< De Lessart's impeachment produced all the 
effect which the Girondists desired. Their 
influence was brought to light. They were con- 
i^idered aH-powerfiil, and they really became so. 
The^ King, teiror-struck, threw himself into their 
arms/ De Griaves, as the oldest member of the 
council, although he had been a member of it 
but «ix days, was called upon to furnish the 
Kiiig with a list of names to complete the new 
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council of administratioii ; but he feared to act 
under any other influence than that of the party 
who could impeach miDisters and send them, for 
trial, before the high national court. This party^ 
therefore, had the nomination of the new coun^ 
cillors, and the first they appointed were Du^ 
mouriez, Clavi^re, Roland, Lacoste, and Durantom 
I had become slightly acquainted with de Graves 
in London, and 1, therefore, paid him a simple Tistt 
of politeness at the Hdtel de la Guerre. He recetred 
me in the most cordial manner. '*- When we used 
to walk tc^ther in Kenungton Gardenat" aanl:he» 
^' neither yau nor 1 ever supposed ttmt I sbouhh 

one day, be a minister, i cxmsented to tale 

• 

office for the sole purpose of acquiring greater 
experience of public affairs and of men^ I havens 
ambition, neither have I a thirst for power oriiofaein 
but I am determined to try what a modest' and 
disinterested man can do, who has no:other object 
in view than the public good." \ foFund tJsat, all 
things considered, he dwelt at too great lengthy 
and with a little silliness, upon .his< philosophy 
and moderation ; but he was astonished at fiadii^ 
himself in such a sphere, and they, who weil 
knew him, were equally so. No one was leas 
qualified to take a part in a stormy, adiwinietra* 
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lion* He was. an honest man, and his heart wad 
good ; he was a stranger to all party feeling, but 
was weak both in body and mind ; he was not 
deficient ili acquirements and laboured hard ; but 
be wanted energy of character and a firm will of 
bis own. Madame Roland, in her memoirs, treats 
him with the most unjust contempt. She could 
Me nothing in him but Kbel-esprit of the drawing-* 
room^ a fop in tbe shape of a minister ; his 
amenity, mildness^ and good breeding were so 
immy blemishes, at a period requiring a developer* 
ment of the greatest energies. Certain it is that 
hct was out of his sphere, and his acceptance of 
efice was a great error in judgment. After two 
months of hard labour, he became bewildered ; 
and that to such a degree, that in his signatures 
he forgot his own name, and not being aware of 
What he was doing, once signed himself J/oyor 
tf Paris. I had this fact from himself. 

> From my very first conversation with him, 
I ifiegretted not being suflSciently intimate td 
^A^iae his resignation. Accustomed to the man- 
ner of Mirabeau, I now found myself at tbe 
Antipodes. De Graves, having been brought iiito 
office by the Lameths, knew not how to behave 
tewmrfs the Girondists. He was friendly to the 
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former and afraid of the latter ; and in fistening 
to both parties, he tried to draw a diagonal be- 
tween them. He suffered himself to be governed 
by Dumouriez, while the latter was in the mi-' 
iiistry ; and from Dumouriez's well known ac«^ 
tivity, which absorbed every things the most for^ 
tunate circumstance which could occur to htim was 
to be taken in tow by that minister. ' ^ 

I must here mention one of those singolar 
circumstances which often designate the secret 
causes of events. I was seriously cmisuked ixptm 
the 'choice of a war minister^ Such a thing i» 
ridiculous, but it is nevertheless true. i< The 
Girondists, having filled up the appointments^i^ 
the council, looked upon de Graves with disfdefti^ 
sure, because he had been brought into office^by 
the Feuiltans. Brissot and his friends, aware Df 
my intimacy with DuchAtelet, asked me, in sober* 
earnest, whether I thought him capable of filUng' 
the office of minister of war ; what opinion I had 
formed of his talents and principles, and how far I 
considered him trust-worthy. No confidence was 
placed in Condorcet's opinion on these points, 
because Duchs^telet might be deemed almost a 
member of his family. I got ofi^ by sifiecting tot 
treat the matter as a joke. I found de Graiw 
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too weak, Duch&telet too violeDt. And in truths 
the confidence which the former had in me, and 
my friendship for the latter, would have placed 
me in an awkward predicament, had I not averted 
it by the natural idea of laughing at Clavi^re and 
Brissot for consulting me on such a subject, I 
informed Duch^telet^ however, that his name had 
been mentioned ; but he begged that I would 
contrive to spare him the necessity of refusing 
the oflSce, because he anticipated war and was 
anxious to go into active service. With superior 
knowledge and talents, he did not yet feel him- 
self qualified to be a minister, and he never would 
take an office unsuited to his abilities. How the 
Girondists could reconcile with delicacy the idea 
of placing, among the King's responsible advisers, 
ft' man who had signed the first proclamation in 
favour of a republic, is more than I can pretend 
ta explain. When I was sure of Duch^telet's 
refusal, I ventured an observation upon this 
inconsistency. 

I had flattered myself a moment with the hope 
of being able, through the Chevalier de Graves, 
to bring about a treaty of peace between the 
FeuiUans and the Girondists. These parties 
mutually accused each other of a desire to over* 
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throw the constitutioD, the former to establish 
two legislative chambers and the latter a republic. 
I became a species of mediator who could create 
jDo distrust ; I carried messages from one party 
to the other, and endeavoured to bring about 
conferences between them ; but my plan did not 
sitoceed, because the Girondists^ fearful of the 
hostility of the Jacobins, would not unite them^ 
selves with the opponents of the latter; 

The Girondists, then masters of the cabinet^ 
were pretty well disposed towards the King* I 
wrote a speech for Gensopn^, which was a fHrofisiN 
»on of fotth on behalf of his party. This speech 
was tnuch applauded in the committee. Its ob^t 
was to profess 'attachment to the constiUttiooy aad 
point out the factions by which it was 'endan^ 
gered. It was composed with sufficient art to 
prevent strong declarations in favour of royalty^ md 
a vigorous denunciation of ana1t^hy, from giving 
offence. Though G:ensonn6 s cold and feeble 
manner was very different from that of Mirabeaaj 
still he was li8tened to and applauded. The 
King was much pleased ; and indeed, this was 
the last monarchical speech made in the assembly. 
I was well satisfied at having got this pubdic sti^ 
taken by a party always suspected of republican* 
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ism. But it ,was like a drop of oil upon the 
tempeatnous ocean. 

This speech was strangely mutilated in the 
Mmtemr. The conclusion of it had not been well 
received by the parti de la Montagne, and the 
assembly had not, therefore^ decreed that it should 
be printed. The Girondists already began to fear 
tluit they had gone too far» and to repent of 
haying made concesaions to the cause of royalty. 
I used to attend Potion's public dinners, at the 
Jfairk, at which the Girondists were always in 
strong force. At these parties, the conversation 
wnf always pointed, like a battery, against the 
eowrt. The Gobientz conspiracy, that of the 
Austrian cabinet, and the treachery of the court 
were animadverted upon ; and the moderantism 
of the Feuillans was considered much more 
lieiaous than the auarcbial fury of the jacobins, 
Ciliabot, of whom Madame Roland relates a tnut 
of ibnalicism which she was* credulous enough to 
believe i^nbere, used to put on his bonnet-rouge, 
and amuse the pompany by low buffoonery, in 
ridicule of the King. Many of the guests, whose 
m^mea I forget, were disgustingly coarse and vul- 
gar; and I was surprized at seeing Condoreet 
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derive pleasure from a society so much boMStth 
him. I know Dothiog, in a popular party^ mcMPe 
anQ03ring to a well-bred man, than being obliged 
to associate with low and ill-mannered persons. 
Such, however, was the commencement of those 
disgusting manners and that ^ans-^culatum, by 
which France was so degraded. Politeness and 
decorum of behaviour , were aristocratical distine* 
tions, necessary to be trodden under foot» in order 
to attain to equality with the rabble.^ 



* Four jouniab appeared, BtthaX period, a^aiiiflltliie ooiBt» aaii 

aaooQBt waa preeiady in an uiYeree ratiO: to . Dirir m^nKi 

• 

The Chramque de Paris, by Condorcet« written with mnd^ ait 

with traits of covered malice and veiled satire, was scarcely known 

except at Paris, and in foreign countries. Brissot's Patrioie, open 

and violent, but pure in style, circulated more in the Otflh fttli. 

in die provinces. Les Jmudes Patfwtiqne$, by Mertier and CM, 

obtained great vogue, fiom its meanly vnlgar style, an4 itasTCp^ 

aloud kat the edification of all the affiliated duba. But ibe.P^ 

Duchesne, who dishonoured literature by the most obscene and 

infeunous style, was the delight of the multitude. Such was the 

auction of popularity. It is right to show those who embrace Uiis 

career, that the prize is always won by the most impudent.' Con- 

dorcet, from his superiority of talent, was a mere aoMtemof tbe 

Phv Duckesne.^^Noie by Dumont, 
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The leaders of th^ Ginmdistoi were permos of u 
different description; Vergniaud was aa indotent 
inan, who spoke little, and required to be stimo^ 
lated ; but when excited, his eloquence was true* 
Ibrcible, penetrating, and sincere. Gtiadet, who 
had more vivacity, wit, and smoothness, was elo« 
qiient and ingenious ; always ready to appear in 
the tribune and face his opponents. Brissot was 
always writing, running about, getting up meet" 
ings, and putting his machinery in motion ; but 
he had not the gift of oratory. He was deficient 
in dignity, ease, expression, and presence of 
mind. 6ensonn6 was of a mild and eaay tern- 
fier. The eloquence of Buzot was penetrating 
and persuasive. De Sers, who was unknown to 
the public, but had great influence in their coin- 
iPiittee^, was sensible, moderate, and of amiable 
temper. He often made them revoke precipitate 
vesolutions, and was the only one who could keep 
Brissot in order. Rcederer was a man of intellect, 
but extremely ignorant. He was so inconsiderate 
and thoughtless, that he could never raise himself 
above a subordinate part, although, in capacity, 
he was superior to the whole of his party. 

Condorcet never spoke in the tribune^ and very 
little in conversation. He was nick- named the 
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nad ram; He was not a party leis^der ; fw .^Ir^ 
though his name gav^ great weight to tbeparty^^ 
he appeared to me nothing more than a mmpllf^: 
approver or defender of their measures. Hi^CknH, 
nique de Paris, was a well written paper* Thie . 
court had no greater enemy than he ; and im i^, 
tacks were the more dangerous, because they were 
carried on in a tone of refinement, decorum, and 
calmness, which made a much stronger impres* 
sion than the violent insults of Brissot and the 
jacobins. Champfort was brilliant and sarcastic, 
and his caustic bons-mot were in general circula- 
tion. His dread of the conspirators at the Tuileiies, 
prevented him from sleeping. He always fancied 
himself upon a mine of gunpowder about to ex- 
plode. Sieyes had generally the same fears ; and 
during his dreams, saw bis head rolling upon the 
ground. 

All, from a sentiment of fear, were working in 
conjunction, at the overthrow of the monarchy; 
they wanted to get rid of a phantom, which kept 
them in a constant agony of alarm. However we 
may ridicule these imaginary terrors^ they cer- 
tainly brought about the second revolution. The 
minds of men were not in their right tone ; and if 
jealousy imparts an air of reality, to the most 
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imperfect appearances, and finds evidence in 
mere suspicion, — party spirit has a similar action 
upon the mind, and, like a fever which inflames 
the brain, and presents livid spectres and deform- 
ed monsters to the imagination, it creates sinister 
and appalling visions. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

I WAS taken to Roland's. This personage was 
simple in his manners, grave in his conversation, 
and somewhat pedantic about virtue. But such 
kind of moral ostentation, so strongly ridiculed in 
Necker, does not displease me in a public man. 
Not that I admire an individual who seems 
amazed at his own probity, and, like the Doge 
of Genoa, is in astonishment at finding himself 
existing in an age of corruption ; but a minister 
who lays a degree of stress upon morality, seems 
to me calculated to brace up the relaxed morals of 
society. Such affectation does not indeed sit 
well upon every one, but many who appear to 
turn it into ridicule hold it secretly in dread. 

To a very beautiful person, Madame Roland 
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united great powers of intellect ; her reputation 
stood very high, and her friends never s])oke of 
her but with the most profound repeat. In cha- 
racter she was a Cornelia, and had she been blessed 
with sons, would have educated them like the 
Gracchi. At her house, I saw several committees 
composed of ministers, and of the leading Giron- 
dists. A female appeared rather out of place at 
such meetings ; but she took no part in the dis- 
cussions. She was generally at her desk writing 
letters, and seemed not to notice what was going 
on, — of which, however, she did not lose a word. 
The simplicity of her dress did not detract from her 
natural grace and elegance, and though her pur- 
suits were more adapted to the other sex, she 
adorned them with all the charms of her own. 1 
reproach myself with not having personally known 
all her good qualities ; but I had imbibed a pre- 
judice against female politicians ; and I found iu 
her, besides, too much of that tendency to ihis- 
trust resulting from ignorance of the world. 

Clavi^re and Roland, after seeing the King at the 
council, had abandoned their prejudices, and gave 
him credit for sincerity ; but Madame Roland did 
not cease warning them against the illusions of the 
cgurt ; because she could not believe in the good 
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faith of a prioce educated with aa opmion that 
he waa superior to other men. She maintained 
that both were dupes, and the most satisfactoiy 
assurances were, in her judgment, only anares. 
Servan, who had a sombre" temper, and the most 
splenetic pride, appeared to her energetic and in- 
corniptible ; she mistook his passions for eLe- 
yation of mind, and his hatred of the «ourt for 
republican virtue. Louveti who had the same 
prejudices, became her hero. He possessed, it is 
true, wit, courage, and vivacity ; but I am at« k^s 
to conceive how a virtuous woman ooiUd ^^nsitr 
mistake the libertine author of Faublas fejf a 
severe republican. Madaooe Boland oif^rlopked 
every fault in those who deplaimed agaiiist c6ur- 
tiers, and believed that virtue was confined to 
hovels. She exalted very mediocre personages ; 
such as Lanthenas and Pache, min*ely because 
they professed the same opinion. I confess that, 
in my estimation, all this v^as any thing bnt 
attractive ; and it prevented me from cuhivatif%[ 
an intimacy which I should have sought with 
eagerness, had I then known her as v^ell as I did 
after her death. Her personal memoirs are ad- 
mirable. They are an imitation of Rou^eau^ 
Confessions* and often i\ot unworthy of the 
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Original. She exposes her innermost though ts» 
iBtnd describes herself with a power and truth not 
to be found in any other work of the same de- 
scnption. A more extensive knowledge of the 
world was wanting to her intellectual develope- 
ment, and, perhaps, a more intimate acquaintance 
with men of sounder judgment than her own. 
None of those who visited her were raised above 
valgar prejudices ; and this encouraged her in a 
disbelief of the possibility of an alliance between 
fitonarchy and freedom. She looked upon a 
King with the same horror as Mrs. Macauley, 
whom she considered as a being superior to her 
sex. Had Madame Roland been able to coinmu- 
tiieate to her party, her own intrepidity and energy 
^f mind, royalty would have been overthrown, 
but the jacobins would not hare triumphed. 

Madame Roland s style was forcible and flow- 
ing> but she was too fond of writing, and was 
constantly urging her husband to do the same. 
jRoland was the minister of writers. I have often 
(encied that factions who pamphletize much, ge- 
nerally weaken themselves in public estimation. 
Among such a multitude of writers, many ^re 
^ound who harass and irritate their opponents 
withont serving their own cause ; and in such 
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paper wartare, the plirty leaders acquire a habit 
of talking instead of actings of discussing mea* 
sures when they ought to be carrying them into 
execution, and of sacrificing at the altar of Tolgur 
error, when they ought to soar above prejudice. 
Besides, they who {write to cultivate the opinion 
of the moment, give themselvcB a very capricious 
master. One good journal would have done iHare 
real service to the Girondists, than tlie host of 
SQribblers paid by the minister of the interior to 
enlighten, as he said, the natTon astd' fix puMk 
opinion. •> - ■ ! • ^ 

The greatest reproach that caa^ with justice be 
attached to Madame Rolknd^/js;' that; 'she In- 
duced * her husband to publish, bit ^idii£deBlial 
letter to the King, beginning thtit: '^ Sir, the 
contents of this letter shall never be known - but to 
you and me." — On his dismissal from the ministry, 
he could not resist the pleasure of a disguised 
revenge, and he published bis letter containfiig 
prophetic menaces, without reflecting perhaps, 
that these very menaces were likely to bring about 
a realization of his predictions, and that by point- 
ing out publicly to the King all iie had to fear 
from the people, he was suggesting to the latter 
what they ought to do against the King. 
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Clayifere was appointed minister of public con- 
tributions,* and I had the pleasure of seeing him 
at length attain to that point of elevation he had 
so long coveted, and for which he had struggled 
with such stubborn ambition. He was now a^; 
the summit of his wishes. During ten long yeans 
he had toiled to force his way into the government 
of France ; for he had all his life felt an instinctive 
anticipation of one day becoming a nunister 
of state. When M. Necker was called to the 
ministry, Clavi^re, then a merchant at Greneva, 
could not help betraying the secret ambition of 
bis heart, to some of his intimate friends. In 
1780, he went with Duroverai to Paris, about the 
«fiair» of the representatives. Passing, one day, 
the hotel of the minister of finance, ''My heart 
tells me," said be, '' that I shall inhabit that hotel 
some day or other." He laughed himself at a 
prophecy so unlikely ever to be realized^ and 
Duroverai thought him a little deranged in in- 
tdltet* Exiled by the King of France from the 
Te^blic of Greneva, he went to Ireland witlt a 
Tiew of establishing a Genevese colony there; 
bot having failed, he settled at Paris. Now, 
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"^ The same as minuter of inance. 



4befe MTjaBvery Utile probability tfaat an indivMiial, 
dmen from bis odative country by ^e FrMeb 
Ministry, sbould ever become a meml^er^ that 
|Y|inistry ; — but men of ardent minds per^ei^ive 
means of success in those things which, to othem, 
would seem impossibilities. Glavt&re could wrke 
upon all financial questions, and wns the aiitbor 
pf alnaost all Mirabeau*s worics on finance. The 
confusion and disorder in this branch of the ad- 
fininistration shewed him, in the diiMant horizoo, 
an obscure perspective of calamity^ which might, 
at /no very distant .period, render Jm /sernoeiB 
acceptable. His active imaginatioQv jiad ialriia4)r 
given birth to a ^grand project foi! - AipeiiMrli. 
Jt consisted in forming a;.copnpfaiy tQt puct^seiia 
large tract of landi and found a colony upon] tite 
most liberal principles. Briss^t. went ^d sniv 
iveyed the country; and this voyage, of whidh 
he published a relation, by no means damped his 
ardour for liberty under republican : format On 
his return, he found France in a state to ind^uce 
him to renounce this project j: r for st^ aeemed 
about to receive that freedom which he and Qla^ 
vi^re had intended to seek on the other side of ithe 
Atlantic. When the states-general were on the 
eve of assembling, Clavi^re piublished his work on 
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keeping fciith with the public creditor, which made 
him very popular with the holders of public dtock. 
During the session of the national assembly, he 
connected himself with Mirabeau^ whose influ- 
ence be foresaw would be very great, and 
ArcMigh whom he hoped to overthrow and suc- 
ceed Mk Necker. But he had made himself 
Bkany enemies among the stock-jobbers and tbe 
director^ of the cau^ ifescompte. He was the in- 
ventor of assignats and published on this subject 
so great a mimfber of pamphlets, that they would 
formseveral volumes. Niscker did not fall from his 
Uigh Eminence, but slid, as it were, dovm a rapid 
slope ; and his departure was as clandestine as 
his rdtura to office had been triumphant. But 
Mirab^au^s piower was not sufficient to create a 
minister, and Glavifere remained in the crowd. 
It Was Brissot*-^that Brissot whom Mirabeau had 
ao^ much contemned^^who raised his friend to the 
ministry. The King who knew Clavi^re's history 
and was conscious of having driven him frdm his 
country, could not at first see him without dis* 
trust. He did not, however, show this feeling, 
and for- aome time treated Clavi^re with very 
HCtle attention ; but this coldness wore ofl^ by 
degrees, and at length he seemed to transact 
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business with his new minister, not only without 
repugnance but with pleasure. 

At Geneva, Clavi^re had been one of the 
leaders of the popular party. Shrewd and pene- 
trating, he obtained the credit of being also cun- 
ning and artful. He was a man of superior intel- 
lect. Deaf from his youth, and deprived, by 
this infirmity, of the pleasures of society, he had 
sought a compensation in study, and formed his 
education by associating politics and moral phi- 
losophy with trade. He was of a timid character 
and devoid of personal courage, and yet he found 
himself, all his life, in situations requiring physical 
intrepidity. It seemed as if his mind and constitu- 
tion did not act in conjunction, for he always at- 
tacked arbitrary power, though he trembled at 
the danger which he thereby incurred. To him 
might be applied what Madame de Flahault said 
of Sieyes: that he was the most enterprising 
coward in the world. He was fond of being 
placed in difficult and uneasy situations, and yet 
was terrified at the consequences. He used to 
say, that if political disputes in a free state did 
harm, they did still more good, because they 
placed every one in a situation much more agree- 
able than the insipidity of repose. Jtle coyld. 
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when he chose, praise even anarchy, and find 

ingenious sophisms to defend it. His activity 

was prodigious. He rose in the middle of the 

night, wrote fifty pages, took an hour's repose, 

then followed his private affairs. His style was 

too diffuse ; it denoted a want of literature and' 

elementary education. In spite of his republic- 

anism, he was fond of luxury and display ; and 

there was a singular contrast between his love of 

splendour and the severity of his principles ; but 

he never satisfied, this taste for sumptuous living at 

the expense of probity, and in money matters 

he was always irreproachable. His elevation to 

the ministry had an effect upon him which shows 

that his mind was cast in no common mould — he 

became more modest and affable, although he 

had never been haughty or presumptuous. His 

new dignity was perceptible only by an increase 

of simplicity and kindness ; and in this he was 

very different from Brissot, whose attainment of 

the great influence he enjoyed, had turned his 

brain, and he no longer spoke but in oracles, and' 

could not bear contradiction. 

Clavi^re found his offices in excellent order. 
They had been formed on the new plan, and 
with the greatest care and trouble, by his prede- 
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decessor, Tarb6, upon whom he be^toi/reid ^nAr 
encomiums as almost seemed to hold him-iip tcr 
public regret. This is not the charactei'iitie of tt 
vulgar mind *. 

He possessed all the domestic virtues, and hia 
intercourse with his friends becamie mortt easy 
and pleasant when he had arrived at the height 
of his* ambition. 

He was naturally of a warm temper, and not 
free from a species of bluntness ; but this was 
entirely constitutional and did not originalsd itt 
pride. It was like the anger of a child, soon 
appeased and forgotten. 

He was of opinion, after he became a member 
of the cabinet, and had opportunities of jiilfl^g, 
that the King's intentions were pure^ and he ^dkl 
not hesitate to say so. I have beard many dis- 
putes upon this point, and I recollect one in par- 
ticular, which took place at Roland's in the pre- 
sence of several Girondist deputies. Glaviire 
was relating that the King had convicted him of 
being unacquainted with a |>articulaf clause in 

* Clavi^e, seeing the immeDse expense of the services of die 
nobles, who were paid according to their rank and not their 
office, obeenred, "This is like getting potatoes cultivated by a 
Dutch florist instead <tf a comnKm gardener/' — Note by ihmimi. 
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the constitution ; that he had pulled out his boolc 
frcMn his pocket, and said with a smile as he 
showed Clavifere the pansage, "There, M. Clar 
vi^re, you see I am better acquainted with it than 
you^" As Clavi^re continued to speak in praise 
of the King, Brissot became angry, and haying 
begun with sarcasms soon came to imputations* 
A very angry discussion took place, and I once 
feared- that it would end in a rupture. Claviire 
appealed to Roland, who was afraid either ta 
confirm or contradict what he said« He fearedji 
should he dare to be just towards the King 
whose minister he was, to pass for a weak man 
who had suffered himself to be seduced. I dp^ 
proached. Madame JRoland,. who was at her desk 
aid: pretended to ^ writing* She was psde and 
trembling with agitation. I urged her to come 
forward and put an end to the quatrdi. ''Do 
yout think I ought?'* said she hesitating; and 
then with much address and sua?ity of manner^ 
she managed to change the conversation, and 
prolong it sufficiently to give the two friends 
time to become calm. 

Madame Clavi^re would fain have become a 
second Madame Roland, but she possessed only 
in vanity that which Madame Roland had in 
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talent and courage. In her I saw one of the 
miracles of royal power. When her husband was 
appointed to the ministry, she was in a dying 
state ; a nervous fever left scarcely any hopes of 
saving her life ; — but the physician said, '' I can 
now answer for her cure, and in four days, you 
shall see her leave her bed to show off at the h6tel 
of public contributions." This prediction was 
verified, and the joy and novelty of her situation 
operated with better effect than all the remedies 
that medical skill could devise. ' 

Characters are easily drawn when you have to 
satisfy your readers only ; but to the writer who 
submits them to the test of his own recollections, 
and is anxious to give a faithful account of the 
persons whom he best knew, nothing is more 
difficult. The human heart is such a medley of 
good and evil, motives are so hidden, and each 
individual so complicated, that there is always 
something incommunicable. A certain portion 
must escape observation ; every thing cannot be 
given an account of, and it is impossible to trans- 
mit the whole of what is felt. 

I have now only general recollections ; facts, 
speeches, anecdotes — a thousand singular details 
of this stormy period, have gone from my memory. 
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Had I kept a journal of this sojourn at Paris, 
placed as I was in the midst of a political 
party, and intimate with all the ministers, I 
should now have materials for an interesting work. 
I seldom went to the legislative assembly, whose 
members were more incoherent and prejudiced 
than those of the constituant assembly. There 
was no Mirabeau; but each party had distin- 
guished speakers. Amongst the Girondists^ 
Guadet was noticed for his talent of seizing a 
favorable opportunity, and his powers of sophis- 
try f Gensonn6 for bis acuteness and subtlety ; 
Yergpiaud, who appeared only on grand occa- 
sions, was roused from his habitual indolence, by 
the impassioned workings of his scorching and 
terfible eloquenqe.* 

* The Girondists may be considered in two points of view. 
As avowed enemies of the King and constitution, they incurred 
the most merited reproaches ; as enemies of Robespierre and die 
jbeobioB; their loss most be deplored, and their destmctiGii in* 
irdhrod fViiice in the most dreadful misfortunes. As subjects of a 
mooaichy tliuey..were highly criminal; as republicans they had 
honourable qualities ; and if the historian blames their conduct 
prior to the 10th of August, he will comparatively esteem them 
after that period, and deplore both their elevation and their fedl. 
^^oH hy Dmmmt. ' 

z . 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



t . I 



I RAVE reserved for thia chapter^ the HMMit 
important pointy the only one iodeed lieloiigtog 
to history ; I meaki the declaratkvi of war agioMt 
Austria* . I > 3 

The memoirs of Damouriez apon liis own ad* 
ministration are generally very correct^ and y^t 
there are reticences in them. I much regr^^, 
on this account, not having kept notes^ , ; , 

Brissot had long been desirous pf a, mp^ure 
with Austria. His Cabinet Autrichien excited ibis 
imagination, and open hostility appeared to* iit|n 
prefetable to that state of obateiurity/ andioitrigae 
which theti existed. The court of Vteunii aewtieiy 
condescended any longer to give pretences to its 
manoeuvres, and yet was not determined to go to 
war. I am persuaded that a display of ficmaess. 
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moderation and decorum with that court, would 
have averted the storm. The constitution was 
yet a species of unknown, a new being which 
created alarm; tact and address were required 
to make it respected and insure its pardon for 
the crime of innovation; but unfortunately it 

was always made formidable, and the violence 
of the jacobins rendered it odious. Had the 6i* 
rondists shewn themselves desirous of conciliating 
the good will of the King, they would have 
disarmed the whole of Europe, rendered the 
emigrants ridiculous and maintained the peace 4^ 
tbe eou&try • There was so little unison between 
the other powers, and so little disposed were they 
to act in conjunction, that with some slight diplb- 
matie nanceuvring France would have had nothing 
to fear. S ttch was the pinion of * the moderate 
party, and I am convinced they were rights j 
Brissot and Dumouriez thought otherwise. The 
^iser was so violeitt that I 6nce beard hi^ pr«^ 
peseto disgowe a body ef Freneh soldiers is 
iwstriaDs and make them attack some Frenc^i 
tsUages duffing the night ; and that on reeeivang in- 
teUigence of this attack, a motbm should be 
aade m the legislative assembly and the question 
of smr. earned hj a decree of e»lAiMMEflsi. Uad'I 

z 2 
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not heard him make this proposal, I should not 
have believed it. Dumouriez was a less impe- 
tuous and more able statesman. He also wished 
for war ; but he found in the conduct of Austria 
herself, a sufficient justification of hostilities, and 
an imprudent answer from the court of Vienna 
put into his hands a reasonable pretence for their 
commencement. I can affirm that his colleagues 
were not of the same opinion. One day, they 
had dined at the h6tel of the war minister and 
impatient of knowing their determination, I went 
there at six o'clock in the evening. Dumoufiez 
was gone, but the table was covered with maps 
of the Netherlands. He had explained to them 
his plan of campaign. They looked serious 
and embarrassed. De Graves had a personal 
dread of the responsibility, and Roland and Cla- 
y\hre were neither of them warriors. The former 
gave the preference to negociations which brought 
with them no risk ; the latter who knew the state 
of the finances, was aware that they had neither 
money nor credit, that the taxes and imposts 
were considerably in arrears and their collection 
difficult. Brissot was radiant with joy, and said 
that war alone, by showing who were the friends, 
and who the enemies of the constitution, could 
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place liberty on a sure foundation and de- 
tect the perfidy of the court. De Graves an- 
ticipated danger from the army; he feared the 
desertion of the superior officers, for most of the 
military men of any talent had already emigrated. 
Neither, however, dared oppose Dumouriez, who 
by the ascendency of his energetic mind, obtained 
all he wished. He saw abundant resources for 
carrying on the war, and represented, in the 
strongest light, the necessity of counteracting the 
plans of the House of Austria and other sovereigns 
of Europe, before they had time to concert the 
means of carrying them into execution. Both 
parties in the council were equally active. I 
remember that in reply to the objection of the 
superior officers deserting, Duch&telet said that 
if so, they would be replaced by the subalterns, 
who were much better qualified. " There is the 
same diflference between^them," he said, '* as be- 
tween amateurs and artists ; and if all the old offi- 
cers left us, we should only derive benefit from it. 
There would be more emulation in the army, and we 
should find generals amongour private soldiers." 

From dining often at Clavi^re's, Roland's and 
De Graves', where I had met Dumouriez, I had 
become intimate with him. These dinner parties 
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were enlivetied by that gay and brilliairt wit, which 
thfe French; when assembled in convivial inter^ 
cfotirse, retain even undeif the most difficult cir- 
cumstances, and which was natural to men satis- 
fied with themselves and flattered by their eleva^ 
tion to the highest offices in the state. Tfaii 
present hid the future from their sight ; the cares 
of office were for a short time forgotten, add 
each was settled in his h6tel as if he were 
destined to occupy it for ever. Madame Uoliuad, 
in allusion to the magnificence of the apartm^ntft, 
observed that in her eyes it v^as otdy the spleil'* 
ddur of a public inn. Lotiret and Dtlmooriet, 
by their wit, conversation, and talents, weretli^ 
life and delight of these patties. I remember, one 
day, Dumouriez was giving an account of somfe 
deeds of gallantry of which he was himself the 
hero, when Clavifere said to him archly, '' Take 
care what you say. General, you are making 
Baptiste smile/' Baptiste was the vakt-de-chanh 
bre whom Dumouriez has rendered so famous by 
the mention he makes of him in his memoins. 
The Greneral relished a joke and made himsdf 
Very merry at the austerity of his colleagaes. 
His vivacity was sometimes nearly allied to levi- 
ty, and his age and office required a sbmewbat 
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more serious tura. He found himself connected 
with pedants, and soon became disgusted with 
their republican morality. No confidence ever 
existed between him and his colleagues, but he 
managed to avoid discussion, and a smart repartee 
often put an end to, or prevented disputes. He 
had ready wit, a piercing look, and prompt 
decision. Whilst he was minister, his bon-mots 
were circulated and quoted. He heard all that 
was said in company ; and guessed that which 
he did not hear ; by which means he contrived 
to make his presence entertaining to the King, 
whilst that of his heavy colleagues was 
tedious and disgusting. But amid his jest^ 
•and merry conceits in the council, h^ steadily 
fmrsued his plan and acquired a decided ascen- 

4eney. 

One day he begged I would breakfast with him. 
He wanted to read over wkh me that famous re- 
.port to the King in Council in which he set forth 
,the wiongs of Austria towards France. This pro- 
duction, which he had dictated to his secretary in 
great haste and amid constant interruption, was 
very incorrect in style, and he wished me, on that 
jftcoount, to go over it with him. In his frequent 
Agressions, I perceived his enmity to the Prince 
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of Kaunitz, the pleasure tie would ^erire frotn 
l^umiliatiog hiai, and hi» antipathy to; the A«i* 
triaa alUaace. ** .Now/' said he, after we had 
donid reading the report^ '' the servicev I ^ want 
you to do for me^ is to write a speech for the 
King, for I am not an adept in the style ^ of 
dignity and moderationv ' " Very willingly,'*^ I 
replied, '' if the conclusion be iiot in fevor of 
war ; that is to say, if your object be simply to 
make the assembly authorize the King to dedan 
war in the event of his being unable to obtain 
full satisfaction from the Emperor."-^*^ The con- 
clusion/' said Dumouriez, ^^ can be settled imbf! 
in the council. In the meantime, wntetiur 
speech, point out the reasons of complaint 'wii 
have against Austria, and we will then see about 
the rest/' I mentioned the. circumstance to iDura^ 
verai ; the speech was written and a conclilsion 
added to it, of which I have not kept a copy, 
but the substance of which was that the King, 
after exhibiting reasonable grounds of complaint, 
demanded the sanction of the assembly; to deelafe 
war against the King of Bohemia and Hungary, 
unless the latter put an immediate stop f^ the 
assembling of large bodies of French migrants; 
within his territories, and gave satisfafdiory eif^i 
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planatioDS relative to certain official notes, &c. 
When I next saw Dumouriez, he informed me 
that the council had determined upon, not a 
conditional, but a positive and immediate war, 
and that the Low Countries were to be attacked 
before they could be put in a state of defence ; 
that the speech I had written for the King, had 
been read to him in council, but he had found it 
too long, and had composed one himself much 
more in unison with the result of their delibera- 
tion. 

It is known how the legislative assembly, after 
having prudently deferred their decision in order 
to take time to consider so serious a proposal as the 
declaration of war, on a sudden, at a single even- 
ing tttting and after only two or three deputies 
had spoken, voted a decree which plunged France 
and Europe into a gulph of misery. 

It may be said that Brissot and Dumouriez 
were merely the organs of the national will, 
as there were only seven or eight votes 
against war; but it appeared to me very cer* 
taiA at the time, that if they had adopted the 
opinion in favor of delay, they would have 
been supported by an absolute unanimity. Peo- 
ple's mkids were floating in uncertainty; and 
the opinion of every one was influenced by 
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the decision of the counoil. I heard influedtnil 
men, who» the day bef(Mre, trembled at the idea 
of war, declare it to be absolutely neoessaryl 
Condorcet disapproved of it, yet he Toted fcnr 
it ; BO did Clavi^re, and Roland, and de Gravov 
and many others under the same feelingflk; 
The inoonsistency between opinion and actioo^ 
which so often occurs when a government decides; 
or when the leaders of a party have taken their 
determination, is inconceivable to those wb» 
have not closely studied the workings of pdpii»^ 
lar passions. : ■ « . ,| 

But in makifig this recital, I had forgotteri 
my fellow<>travellers, to whom it is now tioM 
to return. Duroverai fell ill a few days aftsi* 
our arrival, and was confined to his room #ic 
nearly a month. M. de Talleyrand had resiuned 
his former mode of life and I saw him but seU 
dom. After Dumouriez had obtained the port- 
folio of foreign affairs, the Girondists pressed hin 
to appoint an embassy to England and to select^ 
as ambassador, a man who would inspire ccm^ 
fidence ; for it was expedient, by strengtheanig 
those ties of amity which had been somewhat 
relaxed by the events of the revolution^ to pre- 
vent Great-* Britain from taking part in. a CMf 
tinental war. Talleyrand appeared the man best 
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qualified for the mission* It is true that the 
Girondists were prejudiced against him, but — and 
this was a full compensation— he was quite out 
of favor at court. Unfortunately the law did not 
allow of his accepting an appointment from the 
King, and this proved an obstacle which there was 
some difficulty in overcoming. At length an expe* 
dieot was hit upon ; which was to appoint an 
ambassador who would be satisfied with the honor 
ttf the title and consent to be governed by Talleyi- 
rand* Chauvelin, who was very young and had 
plunged into the revolution with all the ardour of a 
faoy^ vras proposed by Sieyes. The appointment 
was so far above his expectations that he imme- 
diately assented. The Girondists by an excess of 
precaotion, wanted to get Duroverai appointed 
tottfiselior of legation, but there were difficulties 
which prevented the title from being conferred 
upon him. He had the advantage of being well 
acquainted with England, its customs and laa-> 
gbage, and such a choice must naturally prove 
agreeable to the English government, because 
Duroverai, naturalised in Ireland and in the 
j^oeipt of a pension from the Irish government, 
miglit be considered as more attached to Great 
Britain by a permanent interest than to France 
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by a precarious public appointment ; and it wonk! 
seem evident that he had accepted such ap- 
pointment in the French legation, only tn the per- 
suasion that the mission was essentially of a 
pacific nature, and that its sole object was td 
strengthen the ties of friendship between the 
two nations. 

It was this naturalisation and this Irish pen- 
sion which formed the obstacle against Duro^' 
verai's obtaining the title of counsellor of lega- 
tion. The difficulty wbs insurmountable taaA 
they were obliged to give him the office with- 
out the title. Talleyrand, who had already beeh' 
able to appreciate the benefit of his cotmsefe; 
ardently desired to have him as a coadjutor: THi 
order that he might be accredited, at least hi- 
directly, his name was mentioned in a letter tO' 
Lord Grenville, as well as in the mstructumi 
given to Chauvelin. All these arrangements oc- 
casioned much delay ; and the slowness with 
which the embassy to England seemed to be 
formed, led to complaints out of doors. When, 
at length all appeared terminated, a scruple of 
self-love seized upon Chauvelin. He perceived 
that a great title was conferred upon him, but that 
he was deprived of the real power ; and he foand 
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iom^lf just like a.yabng man sent to a foreign 
court under the caiie of a couple of tutors. Such 
a.thing apppeared to him so humiliating that he 
iiefused to go. Talleyrand exhausted all his 
powers of persuasion in vain, but Duroverai 
was more successful. He opposed self-love to 
self-love. He represented to Chauvelin, that by 
such an appointment at his age, he was alrea- 
dy raised to the highest, diplomatic rank, to 
which, in the ordinary course of events, he cer- 
(iainly would not have attained for many years. 
In the midst of these delays, Dumouriez, who 
began to be out of patience, sent for me. '' I 
do not understand/' said he, *^ the conduct of 
yqur friends. The members of the embassy have 
been, appointed this fortnight past, and they do 
i;iot, yet think of going. M. de Talleyrand is 
amusing himself — M. Chauvelin is sulky — and 
M. Duroverai is driving a bargain. Do me the 
&vour ta tell them that if by to-morrow evening 
they are not on the road to England, another 
embassy shall be appointed and shall start the 
day after before noon. This is my ultimatum** 
I immediately ran to find the parties, and as they 
were somewhat dispersed, it was , several hours 
b^fpre I could bring them togetiier. They all 
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knew that Dumouriez would keep his. word; iat 
he had a relative whom, he was deiiroos of aij^ 
pointing to the English embassy, tiieir mcMnmai* 
tion having been a mere friesndly con«es6ioa..to 
Clavi^e and the Girondist party, lliese circanu' 
stances had their due weight, and the % time .if 
departure was definitively fixed. 

Two days after, at four o'clock in the mocii- 
ingy the whole legation left Paris in two 
carriages. Besides the persons already ntmed'^ 
we had Garat and Reynbart Wei aftteii- 
nately changed carriages and had ti>us.>j.the 
pleasure of giving variety to our journey^ wJltofc 
passed very gaily. Chauvelii was: very enter- 
taining when his self-lotve waa not in play«. Whit 
a number of curious anecdotes did I hear^apd 
how valuable would they have been, if I had laktii 
the precaution of collecting them in writing! i 
thought only of enjoying the pleasant oompbo^ 
I was in, the fine weather and the converBaitioi 
of Garat in whom I found more candour, amd trqe 
simplicity, and kindness of heart than I had ex- 
pected from one who had spent his whole life 
in the very furnace of literary belrt$prit, whidi 
is, in general, so unfavourable to the qualities 
d'the heart. Literature, so neglected at Partf 
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for two or three years past^ and so ibreign to 
the taste of the society oi that period, often 
formed the subject of our conversations. Garat 
was not a man of deep learning, but brilliant and 
amiable. He narrated beautifully ; and he now 
felt gay and happy, after having been so long 
and so, closely confined to his literary labours at 
Paris, amid the lamentable scenes of the revo- 
lution. The delight of leisure and fresh ain 
together with the expectation of seeing that Eng- 
land which he did not know but admired by an*- 
ticipation, imparted an elastic and delightful 
brilliancy to his imagination. '' He is a school- 
boy going home for the holidays," said M. de 
Talleyrand. On our arrival at Dover, Garat got 
upon the coach-box and I followed his example. 
Having adjusted his spectacles, he began to ex- 
amine every thing with as eager a curiosity as 
if we had just arrived in the moon. The most 
trifling differences affected him to a singular de^ 
gree. He uttered the most amusing exclamations 
<m the small cottages, the little gardens, the 
cleanliness which every where existed, the 
beauty of the children, the modest appearance 
of the country girls, and the clean and decent 
apparel of the inhabitants of the country villages ; 
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ID a word, this appearance of ease and prosper 
rity which formed so strong a contrast with the 
poverty and rags of the peasants of Pioardy, 
struck him forcibly. I was proud of doing the 
honors of the country, and I thought I was again 
looking at these things for the first time, so great* 
ly did my seeing him admire (hem, increaae 
their impression upon me. *' Ah I what a pitji* 
said he, ''what a pity, if ever this fine country 
should be revolutionized 1 When will France 
be as happy as England?'' His enthusiasm 
was fed with every thing and increased aponta* 
neously; but it was that kind of enthustasm 
which evaporates in words and doed not become 
concentrated. 

Although I often saw Grarat during his reai* 
dence iu England, and we lived on very famiUHr 
terms in our circle at the embassy, I never cxm* 
tractedany particular intimacy with him. Tbeie 
was sodoething in our eharacters v^ifth jpre* 
vented them from harmonizing with each others 
He seemed to me a kind, easy, amiable mahi 
full of good and philanthropic intentions. I 
sought him out for the pleasure of his conversa* 
tion, and thought no more of htmwhto he was 
gone. He amused but did not interest me. 
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He had planned a history of the rerolation, and 
hh meditate upon this erent solely as regarded 
the manner of relating it in his book. '' What 
think you Oarat sees in the revolution of the 
10th of August?'* said M. de Talleyrand to me ; 
•^ only a fine page for his history/* When he 
became an actor in the scenes of the revolution, 
and played the part of minister of justice, in 
Which he incurred such general censure, I am 
eottVinced that his heart bled at the evils with 
wirich he had' associated himself. He wanted 
OMiipage, — was weak and vain ; and he was ' rash 
etMMigh to undertake an office beyond his strength, 
which a<it of imprudence and vanity he expiated 
by the remorse of his whole life. If there be 
men who are detested for the ill they commit, 
them* are others who ought to be pitied for the 
effii to which they lend themselves. What he 
emn' hever justify, is his defence of the massaicres 
of the ISnd of September, and no thoughtlessness 
or levily of character can palliate such an act 
of weakness. It was dnea thought that the san<* 
g^inary monsters would be softened by making 
them appear less ferocious than they really were ; 
that absolution for the past oonferred a right 

2a 
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tp give them lesacms ia humanity lor tlia future^ 
It WW like Slaying to theoii '* give not way to 
the despair of ferocity. We are disposed to 
believe you ionooentf in order that you may no!^ 
be led to commit uew crimes !" 

If between Garat and me, there eidsted no 
tendency to friendship, this was not the casQ 
with Gallois^ who had accompanied M. de T^It 
ley rand in his first visit to London and remained 
there during our excursioii to Paris:^ Ttie mwi 
intimate confidence was established bem^ieeii.illSf 
and we sought each other's society .jfor<thiQ..fole 
pleasure of being together £l)sJlpi# : » itbe * l»Wi 
accessible to. vanity of any literiwy FrepphvMto 
I ever knew. He loves study ^r his <9W;Q eq|oyr 
ment, and not as a means pf making a ^gu^ 
He considers legislation and political econon^y^ 
sciences which ought tp be <2ujltivated for , the 
happiness of mankind^ and , has nq v^r appeared 
to look upon them as a road to fortune or, fyme ; 
at least, fortune and fame are wit;h him but se- 
condary objectfs^^mere quiet accessories which 
do not excite the passions. With an afiectionatie 
heart, and much mildness and elegance of man- 
iers> he is a man of strong mind and correct con- 
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diict. He sajs little in a numerous company, 
but becomes animated in a small circle of friends. 
I had made him acquainted with all my par- 
ticular friends, who became his, and preserved 
the same feelings towards him after he had left 
England. Though he bad taken no pains to make 
itequaintances, he had gained the esteem of 
many. I afterwards found him the self same 
being at Paris, wise for himself and irreproach- 
able for the whole world, after he had safely 
weathered the stolrms of the revolution. 

This embassy, whose sole object was to obtain 
ft settled and permanent peace with England, was 
very coldly received by the court, and almost 
with insnh by the public. Chauvefin was Ih- 
belled in several papers and accused of havings 
worn the disguise of a poissarde in the fiatmoas 
aflair at Versailles of the 6th of October. A cir- 
cumstance which, at first, did him a great deal 
of harm, was the ill-judged zeal of Perry of the 
Morning Chronicle, who thought he was doing 
the French embassy a service by pompously enu- 
merating the individuals of whom it was com- 
posed. 

He S8(w, in the selection of its members, an ex- 
traordinary mark of attention on the part of the 

2 A 2 
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French goverDment. First there was M. Chau- 
velin, then M. de Talleyrand, then M. Duro- 
verai, next M. Garat a distinguished man of let- 
ters, M. Gallois, remarkable for talents and 
knowledge, M. Reynhart secretary of legation, 
and M. de Talleyrand's grand- vicar ; and all 
these distinguished individuals formed a legation 
of writers and literary men such as was never 
before seen. The simple truth is, that M. de 
Talleyrand, fond of the society of men of talent, 
had contrived to get two or three to accompany 
him to England ; and in procuring the appoint- 
ments of Grarat and Gallois, he had thought 
onl^ of himself, and had no public object in 
view. But the number and talents of the per- 
sons whose nomination Perry mentioned as a 
compliment paid to England, raised the suspicion 
and mistrust of a great portion of the public. It 
was imagined that the real object of all this was 
the propagation of revolutionary systems and 
opinions, and the members of this embassy were 
looked upon as missionaries come to make con- 
verts. Chauvelin had soon occasion to perceive 
the coolness of the court. One day, Pitt placed 
himself between the King and the French am- 
bassador, and turned his back upon the latter in 
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the most pointed manner. Chauvelin annoyed 
at thia, moved so as to turn wilfully upon 4^itt's 
toes, and pressed so hard as to force the English 
minister to draw further back. Romilly on being 
consulted about the numerous injurious para- 
graphs which appeared in the ministerial jour- 
nals under all the forms which malignity could 
invent when they, who direct the politics of the 
paper, point out some object to hunt down and 
persecute, gave them the draft of a strong denial 
of every calumnious accusation, with a challenge 
to prove any of the revolutionary acts or inten- 
tions imputed to them, and a threat to prosecute 
the authors of the libels. But Lord L.... ad- 
vised them to despise these attacks, which would 
only be consolidated and rendered of more im- 
portance by answering them. One imprudence 
which they committed, was to meet the advances 
of the opposition. They visited Mr. Fox and Mr. 
Sheridan, soon saw no other society than these 
eminent men and their friends, and this proved a 
bar of separation between them and the minis- 
terial party. 

I remember that, soon after their arrival in 
London, during the fine weather, when Rane- 
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iagh was in high fashion and much frequeoted, 
I dined one day at Chauvelin's, when it was pro- 
posed to finish the evening at this place of 
fashionable resort. It is a large round hall sur- 
rounded with open closets, like the boxes of a thea- 
tre, with an orchestra in the centre. The company 
walk all round, and enter the closets or boxes 
for refreshments. On our arrival, a buziS of voices 
repeated, " there is the French embassy." 
Ix)oks of curiosity, certainly not of a benevolent 
kind, were directed from all sides upon our bat- 
talion, consisting of eight or ten individuals ; and 
we soon found that we should have the place en- 
tirely to ourselves, for all withdrew on our ap- 
proach, as if they feared contagion even in the at- 
mosphere which surrounded us. Our battalion 
became the more remarkable because it stood 
in a vacuum which it increased as it moved for- 
virard. One or two bold individuals came and 
spoke to M. Chauvelin and M. de Talleyrand. 
A moment after, we saw a man shunned from 
another cause ; this was the Duke of Orleans, 
whom every one seemed to avoid with the most 
sedulous care. Annoyed and disgusted at being 
the object of this unpleasant attention, we se- 
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parated for a short time» and I got into the 
crowdi where I heard several persons giving^ in 
their own way, an account of this French embas- 
sy. We withdrew shortly after, M. de Talley- 
rand no way moved at what had occurred, but 
M. Chauvelin much affected. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



It is not my intention to give aa aocopat of 
the diplomatic occurrences connected. witliM^ 
Chauvelin's mission. All that I know concerning 
them is the result of confidentuU conuaunicatioa; 
and were I even base enough to betray such con- 
fidence, I should find it difficult to give a cQUr 
nee ted narrative. But I can positively state tJbiat 
the nature of the mission was wholly pacific; 
its object was to draw the ties of amity closer 
betwixt the two nations. Such were the instruct 
tions given to the members of the embassy, and 
great injustice was done to the latter in imputing 
to them secret views and base intrigues with the 
malcontents. I lived so constantly with Duroverai, 
ained so often with M. de Talleyrand and M. 
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Chauvelin, and was so confidentially intimate 
with both, that nothing could have been done 
without my perceiving it, and I have the most 
positive certainty that nothing which could give 
the least ground of alarm was going on in secret. 
The embassy were much alarmed at the reserve 
of the English ministers and the formal coldness 
of the cabinet. All that my memory has retained 
of this period is the recollection of a delightful 
society, 3ome very pleasant dinner parties, and 
the happiness of finding myself in France and 
England at the same time — that is to say, enjoy- 
ing alternately a select party of either nation. 

Qarat was not entirely idle in England ; he 
wrpte a refotation of a manifesto against France 
by the ' government of the Low Countries. In 
this^ work of Grarat's, the French revolution was 
justified and the violence by which it was attended 
lamented as a deplorable misfortune. 

In France, meanwhile, the animosity of the 
different factions against the court became more 
virulent every day ; the Girondists made their 
attacks insidiously, the Jacobins by open force. 
The first events of the war with Austria were un- 
fortunate, and this was imputed to the treachery of 
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the executive power. On the 13th of June, HoUod, 
Glaviire and Servan were dismissed from office ; 
on the 20th, the invasion of the Tuikries 
took place, and the King was threatened, and 
insulted in hid palace ; sind twenty days after, 
namely, on the 10th of August, this same palaoe 
was stormed by the Marseillais. 

This invasion of the 10th of August was anothbr 
of those striking occasions on which the King, by 
suddenly changing his character and assmmittg 
firmness, might have recovered his tbfone. The 
mass of the French people were weary of die 
excesses of the Jacobins, atid the outrage of the 
20th of June roused the general indigiiatioD. 
Had he acted with vigour, used foroe agaiiiit 
force, and then taken advantage of the first 
moments of the victory he must have gained^ to 
treat the Jacobins and Girondists as enemies^ 
for they, having, in a thousand instances vidlated 
the constitution could no lonfger have appealed 
to it in their defence ; — had he ordered tiiecdubs of 
the Jacobins and Cordeliers to be shut up^ dissolved 
the assembly, and seized upon the factious ; that 
day had restored his authority. But this weak 
prince, unmindful that the safety of his kingdom 
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depended upon the preservation of his own au- 
thority, chose rather to expose himself to certain 
death than give orders for his defence. 

When this event took place^ M. de Talleyrand 
was at Paris. He had quitted I/ondon some 
weeks previous, and had asked me to accompany 
him ; but this time I was prudent enough to 
decline a journey wiiich, being without a personal 
object, would have given me the appearance of 
dabbling in politics and state intrigue ; for I was 
so well known that I could no longer indulge 
in my curiosity and roving propensities without 
giving rise to such inferences. I had good reason 
to congratulate myself upon this act of prudence 
when, in my peaceful abode, I reflected upon the 
horrors in the midst of which I should have found 

myself, and the unfavourable surmises to which 
my conduct might have led, among my friends 
in England. M. de Talleyrand required all 
his dexterity and means of persuasion to ob- 
tain from Danton a passport to return to Lon- 
don^ after the events of the 10th of August. 
Had he remained a few days longer at Paris, he 
would have been comprised in the destruction of 
the constitutionalists, who, in an almost incredibly 
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short space of time, fell under the axe of the guil- 
lotine. 

In the month of November of the same year, 
1792, I was called to Paris by an object of duty. 
This was no idle, wandering journey, but a ser- 
vice demanded by the magistrates of Geneva i 
and I undertook it without hesitation. 

Savoy was threatened with an inyasion by 
France, and a French army was on the frontiers 

* • 

of that state. Geneva had taken the precaution, 
adopted in time of war, of applying to the canton 
of Berne, as was the custom, for a reinforcement 
of troops. The Bernese had sent several T^^ij 
ments to strengthen the weak garrison of Geneva^ . 
and enable it to support the double fatigue of 
service necessary in a fortified city surrounded 
by the troops of foreign belligerent powers. The 
government of France, then conducted by Ro- 
land, Clavi^re, Servan and a committee of the> 
legislative assembly, had affected to take the 
alarm at his call for Swiss troops. They pre-« 
tended to perceive hostility to France in a pre- 
caution only intended by Geneva to make its 
neutrality respected ; and, without considerio^ 
that the Swiss were themselves allies of France, 
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and that their (co-operating in the protection of 
Geneva, could not therefore tend to any act of 
hostility, became loud in their complaints, and 
instructed their general, M. de Montesquiou, to 
call upon the Genevese magistrates i^ send back 
these troops, and, in the event of a refusal, to lay 
siege to Geneva. In the first moment of alarm, 
the Syndics of Geneva wrote to M, Tron- 
chin, the accredited agent of the republic, to 
engage Duroverai and me to proceed to Paris, 
and endeavour to arrange matters with the French 
ministry, with whom our connection was known. 
Daroverai being obliged to attend to his duties at 
the French embassy, I determined to go to Paris 
atone, but had the prudence to take precautions 
against improper surmises, by making the English 
government acquainted with the object of my 
journey. M. Tronchin laid the letter from the 
Syndics before Lord Grenville, and easily ob- 
tained for me the permission I requested. He 
likewise demanded that a passport might be de- 
livered to me, which would contribute to my 
safety in France; but not having been naturalized 
in England, this passport was refused. 

One of my fellow travellers in the stage coach 
from London, was a quaker, whose name I have 
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fibrgotten. Though of a more commimicathFe' 
temper than most of his brethren, he did not' 
make me acquainted with the object of his joorney 
to Paris. I discovered it at the municipality ofi 
Calais. We went there together, and he puUed out 
a passport, which bad been sent to him in Ireland,' 
from France. It was in Roland's o¥m hand 
writing, and contained a particular injunction .to» 
aid and assist the bearer, whose journey ta 
France was connected with an object of bene* 
fieence and humanity. The quaker then hinted 
to me that he came in the name of his brethm^ 
who had deemed the juncture £eivourable lot 
making proselytes in France. I know not whe^ 
ther a quaker can diverge from truth, and did 4b 
in the present instance, in order to conceal wamt 
other political object which he dared not men-^ 
tion ; but I knew Roland's enthusiasm suffici^itty 
welt, to think that he might have deemed repub* 
lican France worthy of adopting quaker simplimty# 
and I was also aware that Brissot was ih raptures 
at a doctrine which represented true equality and 
all the primitive virtues. 

On my arrival at Paris, I found that Geneveseaf* 
fairs bore rather a favourable aspect. Montesquieu 
felt ashamed of attacking a free city, which 
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had oaly used its right of selfrpreservation ; and 
in hia correspondence with the tnioisters, had 
defended the republic, although he publicly used 
towarda it threats which he did not mean to carry 
into execution. He had inspired the* govern** 
ment of (Geneva with confidence, and was himself 
their counsel. The negociations were open, and 
conducted with much candour on both sides. He 
represented to the magistrates the necessity of 
sending away the Swiss troops as a first conces* 
sion, without which he could do nothing for them ; 
but, mt the same time, he would give them every 
possible guarantee, establish their independence 
in the strongest manner, and publicly admit that 
there was nothing in their conduct hostile to 
Fjrance. The first treaty to which this led 
them, was not ratified at Paris, because it 
appeared too favourable to the republic ; and 
Montesquiou had been instructed to make the 
n^ost unreasonable demands. When I arrived at 
Parity a second treaty was then waiting for ratifi*- 
cmtion. Glavi^re, who had incurred the bit» 
terest reproaches-, as the supposed author of these 
measures against his native country, seemed anx- 
ious to clear himself to me. He told me that he 
had not concurred in the decree hostile to the 
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Syndics of Geneva, as cm the day it was deter- 
mined upon, he had been prevented by ill health 
from attending the council. I seemed willingly 
to listen to his excuses, and observed that a £bl- 
vourable opportunity Aow presented * itself, of 
sheltering himself from all futiire reproach, by 
obtaining a ratification of the treaty. I also suc- 
ceeded in bringing Brissot to the same way of 
thinking, although he had, in his Patriate franfoii, 
been very violent against the Lilliputian republic, 
as he termed it. I represented to Vergaiaud, 
Guadet, Grensonn^, and Condorcet, the indig^Uh 
tion felt in England at this attack made by re- 
publicans upon the weakest of republics ; and one 
which had done the greatest honour to freedom. 
Others also contributed to soften themioisters 
and their party, and some consideration was 
still shown towards the Swiss. A few diqfs 
after, the treaty was proposed at the legiabitive 
assembly, ratified without a diss^itmg voices 
and the independence of the Genevese republic 
acknowledged by the most formal act. 

The person who, during this crisis, rendered 
the greatest services to Geneva, was M. Reybai, 
who had succeeded M. Tronchin as minister of 
the republic. Every thing in the council and the 
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conyentioD, was done so abruptly, that measures 
w^re adopted and decrees passed, before he was 
aware of their being in contemplation; and it 
was much more diflKcult to repair an evil than it 
would have been to anticipate it. His connexion 
with Clavi^re gave him some influence, but the 
Girondists fancied that he did not display a pro- 
per zeal in the cause of freedom, because, when 
he voted with them, he had often blamed their 
measures. On the present occasion, he showed 
great activity in finding out what passed in the 
diplomatic committee, in forming a party there, 
and in getting votes. I regret having forgotten, 
or rather not sufficiently recollecting many par-^ 
tiGttlars which I had from him, and which suffi- 
ciently depicted the character, ignorance, and 
wicked folly of the conventiop. He informed me 
tiiat the true secret of the affectation of anger 
towards Geneva, displayed by the council, was 
their wanting a pretence for seizing the city, and 
arsenal, in order to have a strong hold, which 
they could use against Savoy, and against the 
Swiss, whom they wished to intimidate. The 
prudent delays of Montesquieu, had counteracted 
the perfidious designs of these ministers, who 
wanted to obtain possession of Geneva, without 

2 B 
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the disgrace of having ordered such a measure, 
and who could have wished that their general had 
taken it by a coup-de-main, even though they 
should disavow his act, and dismiss him from 
their service. But they would have retained 
their conquest. Such was the nature of the acts 
of vigour, which the French government of that 
period expected from its generals. There was at 
Geneva, a party of discontented citizens who in- 
veighed bitterly against the aristocracy and the 
government,and Montesquieu would only have had 
to second this party, present himself as the sup- 
porter of the true democrats ; and as an excuse to 
his government for this act, he had only to write a 
flaming letter to state, that as the avenger of freedom, 
he had destroyed a nest of aristocrats at Geneva. 

During the negociation, the Genevese council 
sent to Paris a citizen named Gasc, formerly very 
intimate with Clavi^re, and who, as a warm 
admirer of the French revolution, could insinuate 
himself more easily into the good graces of the 
members of the French government. Ga3c was 
a man of talent ; a most expert arguer, with 
great sang-froid. His heart was never troubled 
by the operations of his head. I was at a loss to 
conceive how this precise mathematician, so devoid 
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of warmth and sensibility, could have imbibed "no 
ardent an enthusiasm in favour of French repu- 
blicanism. ClaVi^re related to me a scene at his 
house, in which Gasc proved himself a first-rate 
actor. His being an agent of the Grenevese 
government was sufficient to stamp him as an 
aristocrat, and the success of his mission required 
his getting rid of such an imputation. One day 
at a grand dinner given by Clavifere to the Giron- 
dists, Lebrun the poet recited an ode to liberty 
with such lyric transport, that he produced a 
similar excitement in his auditors, and each 
strophe was received with cries of admiration. 
Gasc, upon whose mind the finest poetry had no 
effect, and who like Terrasson would have said— • 
what does that prove "i — most probably felt the 
greatest contempt for this enthusiasm. His 
phlegmatic calmness was soon remarked, and it 
gave the company a very unfavorable opinion of 
him. He remained silent and motionless in his 
arm-chair until, at the conclusion of the poem, he 
seemed suddenly roused from his apathy, and as 
if carried away by a feeling he could not control; 
threw himself into the poet's arms and, his 
voice trembling with emotion and tears in his 
eyes, appeared a thousand times more affected 

2 b2 
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than any one present. The company were struck 
with astonishment at a sensibility compared to 
which, their own transports seemed but as a 
transient ebullition of the moment. On leaving 
Glavi^re's hospitable board, the Girondists pre- 
sent, who were members of the diplomatic com- 
mittee, took him with them, listened to him with 
the greatest confidence, and disposed other mem- 
bers in his favour. He knew how to combine 
the interests of the lesser republic with those of 
the greater ; and they were so struck with the 
wisdom of his conversation, and the perspicuity 
of his reasoning, that after he had obtained his 
audience, they invited him to remain and discuss 
the affairs of Europe with them. This occurtisd 
to him three or four days following ; nor was it 
the first instance I saw in France of such com- 
municative disposition, such exuberant confi- 
dence. I recollect/ during the existence of the 
first assembly, having, one day, attended the 
constitution-committee with Duroverai — I mean 
the committee who drew up the constitutional 
laws for the assembly ; — ^after having explained 
our business which related to the guarantee of 
France for the execution of the Genevese treaty, 
the members politely begged that we would re-. 
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main and discuss with them the subject of their 
labours, observing that the presence of enlight- 
ened men was always an advantage to them, and 
that there were no secrets in their deliberations. 

The business which called me to Paris being 
settled, I prepared to return to London, and 
dining one day with Clavi^re, I informed him of 
my intended departure. Having, after dinner 
remained talking to Gensonn6, a member of the 
diplomatic committee, the latter asked me if I 
could give him any information concerning one 
Grenus, a native of Geneva, who had come to 
Paris upon a mission diametrically opposed to 
mine, and had several times attended the com- 
mittee to demand, in the name of a numerous 
party of Genevese, a union of Geneva with 
France. *' You think," said he, " that the 
treaty just rati6ed is conclusive, but I must warn 
you that there is a counter-plot going on, and 
our government does not yet despair of incor- 
porating your republic with that of France. 
Grenus has pointed out the mode of effecting it. 
There will be a rising of the natives who call 
themselves dgalitiem, or tiers-itat. These will 
be assisted by the peasantry who are more 
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numerous than the citizens. The latter will, bo 
doubt, defend the magistrates ; and during the 
conflict, the natives will claim the assistance of 
the French troops, who will appear at the gates 
of the city as if for the purpose of preventing 
bloodshed. The gates will then be opened to 
the French, who will immediately make them* 
selves masters of the city, and proclaim the 
union of Greneva with France. Such," continued 
Gensonn6, -' is the plan which Grenus has pro- 
posed. It has been neither refused nor accepted. 
For my own part, I prefer that your republic 
should remain as it is ; for I do not know what 
we should gain by this union, and I can well 
understand what you would lose. Do not betray 
my name, but make use of this secret, which I 
thought it my duty to reveal to you, as you deem 
most advisable for the interests of your country. 
We have hitherto considered Grenus as one of 
those adventurers with whom it is dangerous to 
make arrangements; but he will be allowed to 
act, and if he succeeds and we once become 
masters of Geneva, we shall affect to think that 
we were called thither by the whole body of 
the citizens, and you may easily imagine that no 
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attention will be paid to the claims of such a 
man/' 

In possession of this alarming secret, I went 
to M. Reybaz to concert with him on the means 
of averting the threatened evil. The first step to 
be taken was to acquaint the government of Gre- 
neva with the plot of Grenus and his associates. 
It appeared to M. Reybaz expedient that I should 
proceed thither. I had formerly been popular with 
the natives ; and had rendered them services more 
than adequate to counterbalance, at least, the 
influence of Grenus over the honest and well-in* 
tentioned members of this class of the people. 

Having determined upon my immediate de* 

parture, I called upon M. Gasc to whom I com* 

municated my intention and secret. He told me 

that as he left the diplomatic committee* he 

saw Grenus enter it, and that he suspected 
this individual of having come to Paris for the 

purpose of traversing his negociation. — Grenus, 

who had an estate in the country of Gex and was 

mayor of Great Sacconex, about a league from 

Geneva, had an evident interest in bringing his 

country under French domination. He could not 

fail by such a service to obtain the confidence of 
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the French government, and with it the m^]|ix>ralty 
of the city he had delivered into their hands. 
But his true motive was to humiliate the Gene- 
vese, particularly the upper classes, of whi^ he 
was a member by birth, but from which his 
character and conduct had alienated him. In 
politics as in religion, no enemies are more bitter 
than apostates. Grenus was the demagogue of 
the rabble, and derived continual amusement from 
the alarm which he inflicted upon the Genevese 
government, and the aristocrats, among whom were 
his own cordially hated relations. He took no 
pains to conceal the atrocity of his mind, no less 
intense from its being combined with pleasantry. 
A sardonic laugh played upon his features each 
time he succeeded in causing an insurrection 
among the peasants, and the days of alarm and 
terror in the republic were to him days of rejoic- 
ing. Surrounded by his low and crapulous asso- 
ciates, he exulted in the disorders he caused, 
and never failed to attend the great council of the 
two hundred, of which he was a member, to 
enjoy the fright attendant upon the tumult be 
had raised. Gasc, better acquainted than I, with 
this Crispin-Catalina, had no diflSculty in believ- 
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ing Gensonn^*8 communication, and thought, with 
M. Reybaz, that my immediate presence at 
Geneva was necessary to counteract the influence 
of Grenus over the natives, and induce the ma- 
gistrates and citizens to adopt such measures as 
might be deemed most expedient under existing 
circumstances. 
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No. I. 



address to the kino for the removal of the troops. 

Sir, 

Bt calling upon the assembly to testify their confidence in 
your Majesty, you have anticipated their most anxious desire. 

We are come. Sir, with respectful humility to acquaint Your 
Majesty, with the alarms which agitate us. They regard not 
ourselves. Sir ; — ^but had we even the weakness to fear on our own 
account, we are certain that your royal indulgence would still 
induce you to encourage and console us ; and further, that in 
blaming us for doubting your good intentions, you would, at the 
same time, listen to our complaints, remove their cause, and place 
the national assembly upon a sure and unequivocal footing. 

Sir, we implore not your protection ;— it would be an ofience 
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to your justice. We have beoome a prey to fears which<>^aiid we 
say it with confidence — have their source in the purest patriotism, 
the interests of our constituents, the public tranquillity, and the 
happiness of a beloved monarch, who, in smoothing for us the 
path to felicity, deserves himself to walk in it without obstacle. 

The impulses of your own heart. Sir, form ^e saf^^uard of you 
people ; and when we perceive troops approaching on all sides 
—when we see camps formed around us, and the metropoliB 
surrounded by soldiers, we exclaim in astonishment :— -Does our 
sovereign suspect the fidelity of his people ? If so, would he not 
make known his doubts to us their representatives ? What mean 
these menacing preparatives ? Where are the enemies of the state 
and King — ^where, the rebels and loagaers against whom this 
formidable array is brought? ....The unanimous voice of the 
metropolis and the whole kingdom, answers :— -fFe cherish owr 
King, and we bless heaven for the gift of his offectitm ! 

Sir ! Your Majesty's confidence has been imposed upcm, under 
pretence of the public weal. 

If they who counselled our King, had confidence enough m thor 
principles to expose them before us,— it would lead to tl^e most 
noble manifestation of truth. 

The state has nothing to fear but from hdae principles, which kj 
siege even to the throne itself, and respect not the confidence of thfr 
purest and most virtuous of princes. And by what base »» K^n^ 
Sir, have you been brought to doubt the love and affection of your 
subjects ? Have you been prodigal of their blood ? Are you crud, 
or implacable ? Have you prostituted the name of justice ? Do 
the people impute to you their misfortunes ? — is your name ever 
associated with their calamities ? Have you been told that the 
people are impatient of your yoke,— that they are tired of the 
sceptre of the Bourbons ? — No ! No ! You cannot have been t(44 
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80;-*--calui!my is not so al>surd — she ooloors h&c atrocities with a 
semblance of probability* 

Yonr Majesty has been able to perceive, of late, the greatness 
of your influence over your faithfol subjects* Subordination has 
been restored in your lately agitated metropolis ; — ^the prisoners, 
Hberated by the multitude, have voluntarily resumed their chains ; 
—and public order which, had force been employed, might have 
deluged the city with blood, was restored by a single word of your 
mouth. But that word was one of peace : — it was the expression 
of your own sentiments, which it is the glory of your subjects never 
to resist. How noble Ib the exercise of such influence, — which 
was that of Louis IX, Louis XII, and Henry IV, and is the only 
influence worthy of Your Majesty. 

We should deceive you. Sir, did we not add, as the present state 
of the kingdom imperiously calls upon us to do, that this kind of 
ascendency is now the only one possible to be exercised in France* 
The French people will never sufler the best of Kjngs to be de- 
ceived, and, for sinister purposes, advised to deviate from the 
noble line of conduct which he himself has traced. You have 
ealled upon us. Sir, to concur with your Majesty in framing our 
constitution, and thereby operating the regeneration of the king- 
dom ; and the national assembly now approach your throne 
solemnly to declare that your wishes shall be accomplished, and 
the promises yon ha>^ held out to the nation fulfilled — nor shall 
snares, difficulties, or terrors, * delay our progress or intimidate 
our courage. 

Our enemies may aflfect to say : •' Bui what danger is there in 
having troops?. .What mean diese complaints, when the deputies 
declare they are not accessible to discouragement ?".... 

The danger. Sir, is pressing, universal, and beyond aU the cal- 
diaii,tidtti of human {irudence. 
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There is danger for the inhabitants of the prormces. Wfasa 
once alarmed for our freedom, we know of nothing that oonld 
check this danger. Distance alone magnifies and e m ggeratea 
^very thing, increases the public uneasiness, misrqfiresents, and 
gives an envenomed character to &cts« 

There is danger for the metropolis^ With what feelings woM 
a populace, struggling against poverty and the cruel pangs of fauuF 
ger, see the remains of their scanty food disputed by a fierce 
soldiery ? The presence of troops will excite the populace, lead to 
riots, and produce a genonal ferment, whilst the very fiorst act of 
violence exercised on the people, under pretence of maititiunhtg 
the public peace^ may be the oommenoement of a horrible series 
of misfortunes. 

There is danger for the troops themselves. French soldiers, 
80 near the focus of discontent, and naturally participatbig m the 
passions and interests of the people, may perohance forget that aa 
engagement has made them soldiers, and remember only that 
nature made them men. 

. The danger. Sir, threatens tbat work which it is our first duty 
to make perfect, and which will not be fully successful or reaDy per- 
manent, until the people are convinced that it is the o&pring of 
freedom. There is, moreover, contagion in the efiects of passion. 
—We are but men ;— a want of confidence in ourselves, or the 
dread of evincing weakness may carry us far beyond our mark-* 
we may be beset with violent and despo^te counsels ; and reason 
and wisdom deliver not their oracles in the midst of tumult, dis- 
order, and bloodshed. 

The danger. Sir, is more dreadful still ; and you may judge of 
its extent, by the fears which have brought us to the foot of your 
throne. Great revolutions have resulted firom ^causes of much 
less importance ; and the overthrow of mare nations tlt^n <uie 
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has. been aniioanced by ngBS leas omiiiOTis and leaa fbnnidaf 

Ue. 

We beseech you. Sir, not to give credence to those who speak 
contemptuously of the nstion, and represent the people to your 
Majesty, as it suits their purpose, — sometimes as rebellious, in- 
solent and seditious — at others, as submissive, docile under the 
yoke and ready to bow their heads to receive it. Both arc 
equally at variance with truth. 

We are ever ready. Sir, to obey your commands, because 
you issue them in the name of the law ; and our fidelity is as 
unbounded as it is above suspicion. 

We are equally ready to resist the arbitrary commands of 
those who make an undue use of your Majesty's name, because 
they are enemies to the law* This resistance is imposed upon us 
by our fidelity alone, and we shall alwa3rs be proud of the re- 
proadies cast upon us for our firmness in this our line of duty. 

We conjure you then. Sir, in the name of our coimtry-<-ia 
the name of your own hi^piness and future fame, to send back 
these sokliers to the quarters whence Your Majesty's advisers 
indaced you to call them. Eemove, Sir, we beseedi you, this 
artillery intended for the defence of your finontiers ;— •and abe^ 
all, send away those foreign troops-^those allies whom we pay 
to defend and not to c^ppress us. Your Majesty does not require 
such troops. Why should a monajpdi adored by twenty five 
millions of Frenchmen, surround his throne, at great expense; 
with a few thousand foreigners ? 

.1 Let the affection of your subjects. Sir, be your best and 
only guard. The deputies of the nation are called upon to con- 
secrate with you the high attributes of royalty, upon the immu- 
table basis of popular fireedom. But in fblfilling their duty— > 
ia following tiie dictates of their reason and their iedings, would 
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you expose them to the suspicion of having yidded to iear? 
Ah ! the authority with which every heart ipontaneously invests 
you, is alone pure and mimoveable; it is a just return for 
your henefiu^tions, and is the immortal heritage of prino^ like 
Your Blajesty. 



No. II. 

draft of an addrb88 pr0p08bd to bk madb by thb 
national ab8bmblt to thbir c0n8titubnt8. 

Gkntlbmbn, 

Your deputies to the states-general, too long k^ in painful 
inaction, but from motives which you approved, were abant 
to commence their proceedings by the only means which seemed 
to them compatible with your rights and interests. 

TTie majority of the dei^gy had declared in &vor of tiie 
uiion ; a req>ectable minority of the nobles evinced the same 
desire, and every thing seemed to announce the happy day which 
was to give birth to the constitution and freedom of fVanoe. 

Events with which you are acquainted, have deferred this 
union, and the aristocracy have again the courage to persist in 
a separation, of the danger of which they will but too ooon be 
convinced. 

Alarm has been spread but too n^dly among us ; the metro* 
polis has been thrown into consternation and even the pboe in 
which we are now assembled has experienced a commotion, against 
whose efiects we have seen precautions taken which, if they 
be considered necessary, are not the less alarming. All this renders 
it incumbent upon us to g^uard against the miafortoiie and 
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distorbanoea to which* under such extraordinary circumstances, 
the general uneasiness may give rise. 

The revival of the states-general, after so long an interval^ the 
agitation by which it was preceded, the object of this convocation 
80 different from the motives which called your ancestors together* ; 
the pretensions of the nobles, their adherence to gothic and 
barbarous laws, — but above all, the truly extraordinary means 
adopted to obtain the King's interference, have excited a power- 
ful feeling throughout the nation; and the whole kingdom is 
in such a state of effervescence that those who would fain use 
violence, when prudence and conciliation are becoming every day 
more necessary, are not only unworthy of being considered as 
Frenchmen^, but deserve to be treated as incendiaries. 

From these motives, gentlemen, we consider it our duty to 
present you with a faithful picture of our real situation, in order 
to caution you against the fears and exaggerations by which in- 
judicious zeal or criminal intentions might seek to increase your 
•larm. 

On the day when, with a pomp rather threatening than im«> 
posing, we were called upon to appear before an absolute and 
severe monarch, instead of the supreme chief c^ the state, es- 
corted, as we could have wished, by his virtues alone,— on that 
▼ery day, we had from his own lips the noblest evidence of his 
▼ast designs in our favor, and of his truly generous and magna- 
nimous intentions. Even the forms least adapted to conci- 
liate our minds, shall not make us insensible of the real senti- 
ments of our King. However we may lament his erroneous 
opinion of us, we shall never have to reproach ourselves with 

* The words in Italics are extracted from tbc King*! ipeech. 
f From the Kiiig> speech. 

2 c 
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mjvBtiee. Woe to tlMMte who wbnld tepreeeat wkmB dBngefom ! 
We might hecome so on the day of retribotioii^ \mt it would be 
to them Alone. 

And howootddthe KtSog's-se^Mimteta tgunbtcmtfeuk.} Weitie, 
it IB trae, butUttle aoqnaittled will> his deeigns, htthave we notcoB- 
fidenoe in hiB wisdom, and is not his own Interest at stake i Are 
not these omr seciinties ? Do the aristocrai^ ever eeaae to be 
the real enemies of the tiirone ? Is it not thar sole ambitifln 
to reduce the public audiority to fractions? Aie tiiey not en- 
deavouring, by bad laws, to cement their prerogatiTes, tbeir 
j^vileges and their usuvpaticms? And is it not an acknow- 
ledged truth, that the people require bat justice^ and the great 
alone seek power? The aristocracy have inflicted the gre a test of 
etils u{>ona long sncceauon of 8avereigQa» whose very rvalues 
they have often rendered doabtfel ; but truth has at length ar- 
rived at the foot of the throne, andtfaeKing, who has dedttvd 
himself the feiJdier of hia people, wiU disseminafialuB benefittitioAS 
over the whole community. He will not uphold tiie titba 9f 
spoliation which have been but too long lespected. It is to 
prejudice, obsession, the respect peiiiaps whidi even the strong- 
est minds sometimes entertain for old customs, and the hope 
of bringing about the union nK»e promptly, that we nuist at- 
tribute the declarations in favor of the separation of the ^ordeis. 
of their veto, of feudal rifl^ls— those remnants (tf baxhanius ans 
—and of those ruins of feudality which would impair tiie soUdity, 
beauty and proportions of the.edifice we are called opon toxaise. 
The history of all ages, and partioularly that of our own natiflD, 
shows us that whatever is trae, just, and neoessazy cannot be 
long withheld on the plea of being illegal* Mse or dangerous. 
Prejudices wear out, and are ultimately destroyed by discnsai^m. 
Our confidence is therefore firm and tranquiL You will shSie 
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in tt, gentlemefi. and jou will never beUere that the pemefering 
clahns of a great people can be over-ruled by a lew particular 
illusions, adopted by a small number becoming daily smaller. You 
will feel that the triumph of public order, when expectedto re- 
sult fh>m meMurea of wisdom and prudenoe* ought not to be 
risked by inconsiderate agitation. It is for you, gentlemen, to 
assist us with your knowledge' acnd counsels, in the necessary 
task we have undertaken. You will every where preserve calm- 
liess and moderation ; you wiH be the promoters of order, suhor* 
dfnation, and respect for the law and its minister^; you will repoee 
tiie plenitude of your confidenee in the unshaken fiddity of yowr 
representatives, and you wffl aflford them the moet effective 
assistance. 

It is amongst a corriipt and venad dass of the oommunity, that 
our enemies will endeavour to excite tumult and msurrectioa^ 
which would only embarrass and delity the settlement of the great 
question. ** Behold the frmts of liberty ! behold the effects of 
democracy f wffl they not cease repeating, who are not ashamed 
to represent the people as a furious herd, <langerou8 when unfist* 
ttftd; — ^who feign not to kaiow that tiiis same peo^, always calm 
and measured when they are truly free, are never violent 
and unruly, except in constitutions which degrade in order to 
render ttiem despicable. How unfortunately numerous are those 
cruel men, who, indifferent to the faXid of the people, whom th^ 
always mAe the victims of their rMhaess, create events whose 
infallible consequence is to iAreng«hen the hands of anthonty, 
which, when preceded by terror, is always followed by servitude i 
Alas ! how fatal to liberty are the acts of those who endeavourio 
maintain it by agitation and revolt 1 Do they not perceive tiwl 
they increase the precautions from whidib the fetters of the peopk 

2 c2 
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are forged ? that they arm calumny with a pretence at least-^ 
terrify pusillanimous minds, and bring into action thoae inceiw 
diaries, who, having nothing to lose, become ausdliariea but to 
prove themselves dangerous enemies ? 

The number of our enemies, gentlemen, is greatly exaggerated. 
Many who are not of our way of thinking, deserve not this odious 
title. Facts often follow words, and enmity too readily imputed 
gives rise to real hostility. We have fellow-citisens, who, like 
us, are seeking the public good, but expect to find it in a different 
road from that which we follow. These individtials, borne away 
upon the stream of inveterate prejudice arising from education 
and early habits, have not strength of mind enough to strive 
against the current which carries them along. Seeing us in a 
new situation, they i^cy that our pretensions will become exag- 
gerated ; impressed as they are with the idea tiiat liberty is only 
a pretence for licentiousness, they are in alarm for tlie safety of 
their property. Let us treat all these men with respect and 
kindness; pity some, give others time to discover their error, 
undeceive all, and not change into the quarrels of self-love or the 
war of factions, those difierences of opinion inseparable from the 
weakness of the human mind, and from the multitude of ai^iects 
presented by questions so complicated, whose very diversity is 
useful to the public weal inasmuch as it leads to discusaion and 
minute investigation. 

Already, by peaceable means, have we made many valuable con- 
verts. There passes not a day which brings not into our ranks some 
one who had before kept from us. There passes not a day on which 
the horizon of truth does not widen, and the dawn of reason break 
upon the minds of some who have hitherto been dazzled rather 
than enlightened by its strong glare. What would hare been 
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the consequence, if, in despair of the power of truth, we had cast off 
far ever thoae whom in vain we called upon to join us. We should 
have destroyed even the friends we possess among the two first 
orders of our fellow citizens ; and should perhaps have raised an 
insuperahle bar to a union so advantageous to France, as that 
which is now the object of our contemplation. But our present 
being a pledge of our future moderation, they must come to the 
conclusion that our acts are guided by justice ; and it is in their 
name as well as our own that we recommend to you that mode- 
ration of which we have already reaped the fruits. 

How glorious will it be for us and for the country, if this great 
revolution cost humanity neither crime nor tears ! How often 
have the smallest states been unable to acquire even the shadow 
of liberty, except by sacrificing the blood of their most valuable 
citizens? A neighbouring nation, too vain of its constitution, 
and demising the defects of ours, suffered from convulsions and 
civil wars during more than a century, before her laws were 
consolidated. Amaica herself, whose tutelary genius seems now 
to reward us for the freedom which she owes to us, did not enjoy 
this inestimable blessing until she had encountered dreadful re- 
verses and doubtful and bloody contests. But we, gentlemen, 
shaU see a similar revolution brought about among us by the con- 
currence only of wisdom with patriotism ! Our contests are 
simple discussions, our enemies excusable prejudices, our victories 
not cruel, and our triumphs shall call forth the blessings of those 
who are last subjugated. History but too often records human 
actions, more suited to the ferocity of wild beasts than to man ; 
and here and there she notices a hero ; but we may be allowed to 
hope that we are beginning an era in the history of mankind, as 
brothers, bom for the mutual happiness of each other, who agree 
even in their differences ; for their object is the same, and their 
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meaiui' only of ptnmdng it, difierent. Woe to him who would 
recklessly corrupt so pore a revolution, and trost the fate of 
France to the chance of uncertain events,, when its destkue^ are 
not doubtful — if we sufier ourselves to be guided by justioe a»d 
reason. 

When we consider the happiness which twenty-fire millions 
of human beings must derive from a legal oonstitution»' sobslituted 
for ministerial caprice, from unanimity of will, wisdom in iqgisla* 
tion, reform of abuses, decrease of taxation, economy in feM^*^^>s 
moderation in punishments, consistency in the courts of ^^istioe, 
the abolition of a host of feudal rights whidi crau^ industry and 
mutilate the human £eunilties ; from that great system of iiberQr, 
in short, which, reposing upon the municipalities open tofr^e ekeo* 
tiob, gradually raises itself to the provincial govemmeBLts, and 
ultimately receives its perfection from the annual retona of the 
states-general ; — when we consider all the happy conseguenoea of 
the restoration of this vast empire, we cannot but feel, that it 
would be the blackest of crimes against humanity, to oppose the 
destinies of our nation, to push it back into the abyss and keep 
it down with the weight of the chains which it wore for so many 
ages. Such a misfortime could not oecur exc^t from those cala- 
mities always attendant upon the tumtdt, licentiousness, crimes 
and abominations of civil war. Oar fate depends upon prudence ; 
and violence alone could throw doubt upon, or perhaps annihilate 
that freedom which reason has promised us. 

Such are our sentiments, gentlemen ; it was our duty to make 
them known to you, that we might be honored by their con- 
formity with yours. It was important to convince you that in 
pursuing our great patriotic object, we did not deviate frt>m tke 
eight path. 

Such as you knew us when you entrusted your best interests 
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to our keeping, auch bIiaII we ever remain, titrengthened in the 
resolution of co-operating with our monarch, not in measures of 
only transient advantage, but in framing the constitution qf t)^e 
kingdom. We are determined that eadi of our fclk)w-citizens« to 
whatever class he belongs, shall enjoy the innumerable benefits of 
nature and freedom ; that the sufienng inhabitants of the country 
shall be relieved, a remedy applied to the (dispouragement by 
whidi poverty stifles virtue and indi;uitry, and our laws, the same 
for all ranks and orders, made our common safeguard and protec- 
tion. We shall shew ourselves to be not less inaccessible to the 
pn^ecta of personied ambition than to the debasement of fear. 
We ardently wish for concord, but will never pu^rchase it with the 
rights of the people. The oply reward we 9sk for our labours, 
is to see all the diildren c^ this immense country unite in the 
same sentiments, happy in the general happiness, and cherishing 
their oommon father, whoee reign is destined to be the era of the 
regeneration of France. 



No. III. 



ADDESM TO THB CONSTITUKNTB, 



The deputies who form the national assembly, suspend, for 
a while, their proceedings, in order to make known the wants of 
the .state to their constituents, and. in the name of the country in 
danger, call upon them for their patriotic co-Qperation. 

We should betray the interests you have confined to us, did we 
conceal from you that the nation is now on the eve of either 
rising, to ^ glorious destiny or sinking into an abyss of misery. 
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A great revdutioxi, which, a few nxmtha sonce* appeared 
chimeriosd, has just been effected in the midst of ub all ; but its 
progress having been accelerated by events i^n which no homan 
foresight could calculate, it has, by its impetuosity, dragged down 
with it the whole fabric of the ancient system of government, and 
without giving us time to prop up those parts which it might have 
been advantageous to preserve, or replacing those which it was 
right to destroy, it has suddenly surrounded us with a huge 
heap oi ruins. 

In vain have our exertions supported the government. It 
has become completely powerless. The public revenue has dis- 
i^>eared, and credit cannot raise its head at a period when there 
is perhaps more to fear than to hope. In letting itself down, this 
main-spring of social strength has relaxed all around it ; men and 
things, resolution, courage, and even virtue. If your assistance 
restore not rapidly the body ppUtic to life, this most admirable 
revolution will be lost ere it be complete : it will return to chaos, 
whence so many noble works have brought it forth, and they who 
must ever preserve the invincible love of freedom, will not even 
leave to bad citizens the degrading consolation of a return to 
slavery. 

Ever since your deputies have, by a just and necessary union, 
destroyed all rivalry and clashing of interests, the national 
assembly has not ceased its exertions in framing a code of laws 
applicable to all classes and conditions, and the safeguard of all. 
It has repaired grievous errors, broken the bonds of feudal 
servitude which degraded humanity, diffused joy and hope through 
the hearts of our husbandmen — those creditors of the soil and of 
nature so long discouraged and branded with shame — ^re-esta- 
blished that equality between Frenchmen, so long disavowed — 
consisting in a common right to serve the state, enjoy its protec- 
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tion, and deserve its fetvoors ; in short, it is gradnally raising upon 
the unchangeable basis of the imprescriptible rights of man, a 
constitution mild as nature, lasting as justice, and whose imper- 
fections, arising from the inexperience of its authors, may be 
easily amended. 

We have had to contend against the inveterate prejudices of 
ages, and much uncertainty always attends great political dianges* 
Our successors will be enlightened by our experience, for we have 
been obliged to tread in a new path with only a glimmering light 
of the principles which were to guide us. They will proceed peace- 
ably, for we shall have bom the brunt of the tempest. They 
will know their rights and the limits of every power in the state ; 
for we shall have recovered the one and fixed the other. They 
wOl consolidate our work, and surpass us ; — this will be our 
reward. Who now would dare assign a term to the greatness 
of Prance? Who would not, on the contrary, elevate its pros- 
pects, and glory in being one of its citizens ? 

Nevertheless, the state of our finances is such that our social 
edifice threatens to fall before we can consolidate it. The failure 
of the revenue has diminished the currency of the realm ; a host 
of circumstances has drained the kingdom of the precious metals, 
and all sources of credit are dried up ; — the general circulation 
is on the eve of stoppage, and if your patriotism assist not the 
government in its finances — which embraces every thing, army, 
navy, subsistence, arts, commerce, agriculture and national 
debts — France will be rapidly precipitated towards a horrible ca- 
tastrophe, and wiU receive no laws save from disorder and 
anarchy ! . . . . 

Freedom will have shone upon us but an instant, to disappear 
for ever, leaving us the bitter consciousness that we are unworthy 
of her ! To our own eternal shame, and to the conviction of tha 
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whole universe, we flhall owe our evila ealdf to omrselTes. With 
•o fertile a soil, so fruitful an industry, so flourishing • 
trade, and sudi extennve means of prosperity, the embarrafis- 
ments in our finances are comparativdly trifling. The whole of 
our present wants would scarcely cover the expenses of a war 
campaign ) and is not onr liberty much more precious than those 
mad struggles in which even oiqr victories havq been fistBi ? 

The present crisis once past, it will be eavjr to better the con* 
dition of the people^ and no morf) burthens need be imposed 
upon them. Redactions whiob will not readi Itt^pnry en4 opa* 
lencp, r^ionns whidh will not a£^ the ^rlime^ o£ any» easy 
ponversions of imposts, and an equal distribution of taxes^ will, 
by ^e equilibrium oi receipts and disbarsemoEits^. esteblish a 
permanent . onicr of things ; and tiods conaolatiory pioepect is 
formed upon, exact cakiilations— •npon real and .weU-knovin 
objects. On this occasion hope 10 susceptible, of demtvisltratiaa, 
because the imaginatson n uendered subservient to arithmetic^ 

But to meet our actual wants, restore motioiito the miyhtnery 
cf government, and cover for this year and the next* the 
16o,ooo,€00 of extvaonlinary expenditore-^the minister .of finance 
proposes, as a means which, in this emergency, may save the 
monarchy, a contribution propcMlionate to the income of eadi 
citizen. 

Pressed between the necessity of providing immediately for the 
wants of the state, and the inqfiossibility of deeply investigatittg 
the plan prc^yosed by the minister, in so limited a time» we have 
refrained firom long and dopbtfnl discnssinnRr^and seeing nothing 
in the ministers' proposal derogatory from our duty, we have con* 
fidently adopted it, in the ^ persuasion that yon would do the 
same. The general afleotion of the nation towards the anther 
•f this plan, seems to ns the pledge of its success, ai^ webave 
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tniBted to the minttterfe' long experience as a Aurer guide Uuui 
new 8peei^tioii8« 

The fixation of the amount of dieir several incomea ia left to- 
the conadence of the citizens themaelvea; thus* tiie success of 
the measure depends aokly upon their patriotism, and we are 
therefore warranted in entertaining no doubt of such success. 

When a Jiation ascends from the depths of servitude to the 
gkniaaa regions of freedom — ^when policy ia about to concur witii 
nataie ia the immense developement of its high destinies ;-— shall 
vile passions oppose its grandeur^— or egotism arrest its flight h 
Is tiie aeletv of the state of less weight than a personal oontn- 
bution ? 

No, such an error cannot exist;— »the passions themselves 
yield not to such base calculsttions. If the revolution, which has 
given us a country, has left some Frenchmen indifierent, it will 
be ^eir interest, to maintain at all events, the tranquillity of the 
kingdoBB, as the only ple^e of their personal safiety. For it ia 
eeftainly not in a general tumult — in the degradation of puhUc 
anthority^—when thousands of indigent citizens driven from their 
woitc, aind their means of subsistence, shall daim the sterile com^* 
miseratioa of their brethren-*^ when annies shall be dissolvea 
into wandering bands aimed with swords and irritated by hunger; 
— ^when property shaU be threatened, lives no longer safe^ and 
grief and terror upon the threshold of every door ;«— it is not in 
SBoh a state of society that the egotist ean enjoy the mite he haa 
refrwed to contribute for the wants of hisoountiy. The only difie- 
venoe in his fate, in the oonunan calamity, from that of his fellow-' 
eitiaens, would be deserved opprobrium: and in his bosom^ 
unavailing remorse. 

What recent proofr have we not had of that pubhc ^irit which 
pkneaAoooess beyuiula doubt. With what n^iidily was that na^ 
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tknalmilitift) frext those kgions of «rmed citiado» lbnD6d« ioriha 
defence of the states, the pveseryatioB of public peaoe, anddue ex# 
ecution of the kws ! < A generous emulation pervaded the ¥^ole 
kingdom. Totvns» oities» provinfees^ aU oonsideied their privileges 
as odious distinotioiis ; and aspired to the honor of sacrificing them 
to enrich their country. You well know, that there was not time 
to draw up a sepante decree for each sacrifice, which a truly pure 
and patriotic eentiment dictated to all classes of citizens, who yo- 
luntarily restored to the great family^ that which was. ezdusiTely 
enjoyed by the few to the prejudice of the many. 

Patriotic gifts have been singularly nuilt^ilied (hiring the pre- 
sent crisis in the finances. The most noble examples have ema- 
nated fixim the throne, whose majesty is elevated by the virtue of 
the Prince who sits upon it. O, Prince, so justly beloved by your 
people ! King, honest man, and^ood ^tizen ( You glaaoed at the 
magnifioence which surrounded you, apd the riches of .oeteastatipi) 
were forthwith oonyerted into national resources ! 3y foregoing the 
embeltishments oi luxury, your royal dignity recelvednew splendour ; 
and while the affection pf your people makes them murmur at your 
privations, their sensibility applauds your noUe courage, and their 
generosity will return youf benefeu^ns, as you wish them to be 
returned, by imitating your virtue and afibrding you the delight 
of having guided them through the difficult paths of public 
sacrifice. 

How vast is the wealth, which ostentation and vanity have 
made their prey, and whidi might become the active agent of 
prosperity ! To wbBt an extait might individual economy ccmcar 
with the most noble views, in restoring happiness to the kingdom ! 
The immense riches accumulated by the piety of our fiirefeithers 
for the service of the sltar, would not change their religious 
destination, by being brought from their obscurity, and devoted 
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tothepuUic service! "These are tbe hoards whidi I collected 
in the days of prosperity/' says our holy religion ; '' I add them 
to ^e general mass in the present times of public calamity. I 
required them not ; no borrowed splendour can add to my great* 
ness. It was for you, and for the state, that I levied this tribute 
tipon the piety of your ancestxM^." 

Oh ! who would reject such examples as these ? How favorable 
is the present moment for the developement of our resounses, and 
for claiming assist&ncefrom all parts of the empire ! Let us pre« 
vent the opprobrium of violating our most sacred engagements which 
would prove a foul blot upon the infancy of our freedom. Let us pre- 
vent those dreadfdl shocks whidi, by overthrowing the most solid 
institutions, would affect fieur and near, the fortune of all classes of 
citizens, and present, throughout the kingdom, the sad spectacle of a 
disgracefial ruin. How do they deceive themselves who, at a dis- 
tance from the metropolis, consider not the public fedth, ei^er in its 
inseparable connexion with the national prosperity, or as the primary 
condition of our social compact ! Do they who pronounce the in- 
femous word bankruptct, desire that we should fbim a community 
of wild beasts, instead of equital^e and free men? Whs! 
Frenchmen would dare look upon (me of his unfortunate brethreni 
if his conscience should whisper to him that he had cowtribuied Ut 
share towards poisoning the eatisfemce of milUons ef hisfdiow arern^ 
tures ? Should we be any longer that nation whose very eoie- 
mies grant us the pride of honour, if foreigners could degrade us 
with the title of BANKRUPT NATION, and accuse us of having 
assumed our freedom and our strength, only to commit crimes at 
which, even despotism herself would shudder ? 

Our protesting that our execrable crime was not premeditated* 
would avail us nothing. The cries of dur victims disseminated all 
over iBurope, would be a louder, and a mora efiective iHrofeesta- 
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tion than onrs. We mint act without loss of thne ;— prompt, effi- 
cacious, and certain measures mnst be adopted ; and that dond 
must disappear, which has been so lon)^ suspended orer our heads, 
and, from one end of Europe to the other, has thrown constematioii 
into the minds of the creditors of France ;— for it may, at length, 
become more fiettal to our national resources, than the dreadfioi 
scourge which has ravaged oar provinces. 

What courage would the adoption of this plan give ns in the 
functions you have confided to our zeal ! And how could we pro- 
ceed with safety, in the oonstitation <^ a rtate whose very existence 
is in danger ? We pronnsed, nay, we solemnly swore to save the 
country; judge then of our anguish, wiien we fear that it wiU 
perish in our hands. A moatatary aaoiififlB is «tt that as re< 
qinred; but it mnst be frankly made to iSbe piiUiegood« and iiot 
to the depredations of mpidkf. AaA is t^is alighft ezfMHti^ii «f 
the faults and errors of the period mailced by onr fiolllioal servi- 
tude, beyond oar courage f God' forbid I . Letva rmnfnnhw the 
price paid for freedom, by every people who haira showed them- 
selves worthy of it. Torrents of blood, lengithaied saififortvnes, 
and dreadful civil wars, have every wheee madrad her birth. 
She only requires of ns a pecuniary aacrifiee ; and this vulgar 
offering is not a gift that will impoveriah ns ;— for she wiU return 
to enrich us, and shine upon our cities and our fidda to increase 
their glory and prosperity- 
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No. IV. 

Thanks of an Artisan to thb Count de Mirabbau, on hU 
motion against the eligibility of insolvent debtors to the legislative 
assembly, and that of their children, unless the latter pay the virile 
portion of their father*s debts. 

MONSIBUR LB COMTB, 

I have neither great Wit nor a fine style. AH that is very com- 
mon with you, and yon wfll eanly dispense with it in a poor «r* 
tisan. But I have some judgment,— ^'at least I think so— a feeling of 
pure patnotism, and a Kvely and girateful heart. These are my 
ctaiips to your attention, and I am sure they will be admitted by 
so good a citizeh. 

Ah ! Monnemr 1e Comte, what an excellent law yon have pnro- 
poeed ! What a wise decree you have obtained ftom the nationai 
assembly ! It is the rallying of honest men against rogues. May 
Heaven bless yon, gentlemcfn ! You are the defenders of duped 
and confiding men, the scoui^ge of insolvent dishonesty, and the 
restorers of integrity, honor, and filial piety. 

Though this efilusion is excited in my mind by gratitude, the 
latter may, perhaps, be attended with a little resentment. And 
how can I help it ? I was ruined by a gentleman ; — I had woAed 
for him several years, paid workmen to serve him, and even made 
advances to procure him other works in the line of my calling. I 
wanted to set up my son, and portion my daughter ; and I de- 
pended upon this sum, so justly due to me, lor the settlement df 
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in^ children, and the payment of ft small stock in trade^ which I 
hadbong^t. C^ the enre of reocoring this monej, as I tiiought, 
I found that my debtor had become insolTettt^ and fled ; and I thus 
lost, in an instant, the advances I had made» end the fruit of my 
long labour. 

Alas ! Sir; what brought on the disaster of this senseless man, 
was precisely that which deceived me as to his opulence. He 
had a Mtel in town, a house in the country, fine clothes, footmen, 
and lackeys; — I was dazzled at this, and my confidence 
was without bounds. A numerous and dbegant fimiily seemed 
to answer for the prudence of its chief; but I knew not that 
the children and valets were the masters. After the renat, 
nothing was talked of but robbery, dissipation, trnprudawe, 
debts contracted by the children, and paid off aevenl times 
€o usurers who made a ncnse ;'^-^hilst poor locksmiths* and 
joiners, and tailors, did not presume to go and daim. the fruit of 
their labgur. It is a very lamentable thing fitir a creditoi'i Mon- 
sieur le Comte, to want bread, because his debtor has squandered 
millions ; but there is something still more disgusting to an honest 
man — it is to see impudence the companion of knavery, and to en- 
counter the disdain of despicable persons. 

One of the sons of this gentleman who dragged me with 
him into ruin, is returned to Paris. He is married and cuts a 
figure ; the means by which he does so, may easily be guessed. 
On being told of this, I experienced greater indignation than 
hope ; and I was right. I gained admittance to his anti-camber * 
but his pec^le knew not what I meant; my claims seemed 
to be upon their master's father and not upon him. As for the 
gentleman himself, he did not choose to see or hear me, iK)r 
would he honour his name by the least attention y4x) a 
domestic debt. After this, his door was shut against me. I 



presented myself «t it 4me day just as he wbb goiog out* and 
enoountercd the most dastsnUy g^bmoe that ever aadackroa seom.- 
drel urepulsed ap hooiest maa with. ^ 

Your pardon, MoQaenr k Gointe« for giving you all th«|^ 
particulars; ^ou see my drift ;— hut I must repeat it again, fof 
it relieves me. Ah ! what an excellent decree, what a conso- 
latory law does the nation owe you ! Thns is my gentleman, in 
spite of his noble birth, Mien below his locksmith, because the 
latter pays his debta, and the gentleman does not And ,befe is 
his worthy son reduced, in spite of his ostentation and inBolcno(B» 
to the same level with his unhai^y fiather, whose ruin ht 
hastened. Both are less than eitiaens, becanse they have for- 
feited the privilegea of dtUens ; consequently they are le^ than 
I, whom they have despoiled. I hope to assist at the/fnnorif 
aasemklm ; my children will perhaps become elect4Mrs, and whilst 
we are perfoiming such patriotic dnties, it will be the tnm of 
these magnificent debtors to respect ns. 

The law, it is true, gives me no action against the soa of 
my debtor ; ,bat the tribunal of public opinion brings the .actum 
for me. This is a new jecority for debta, which are thus placed 
under the saCe-guard of pnbUc honor. 

Yon cannot, }&(auieor le Ckmite, folly a]q[ireciate tha fpod 
yon have done. Htae you been ruined hkfl mei» by a hiirghty 
and pityless d^tor? Do you ei^oy the pleasare cf revengriqr 
means so nnforeseen, so sure, ai^d so terrible } Are yon awane 
of the proud stateliness of certain lords when they condeaoend tp 
get into a poor devil's debt ? Have yon an idea of the disgust and 
rebiffliB they make him snfier before ha can obtain the dtmiitfjd 
a little justice? 

yiem, air, yonr law vrill vsmady all this. Tha frightfol 

disgrace attached to insolvMcy, by ghrii^ a greater infiaitanar 

2 n 
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to order and eeoiioiny« will bring the debtor and creditor doter 
togeth^, make each jsensible of his engagements, prevent any 
difficulties in their fulfilment, and, by placing the honor ci the 
:in8olvent debtor in the hands of his creditors, make him behave 
to them beforehand with rectitude and honesty. 

Is not that too conunon habit of not paying one's debts, a 
species of voluntary bankruptcy |-<-that constant putting off, to a 
future day, of shop-keepers, workmen, and bearers of biUs— or 
having them thrust out of doors by porters, or valets; and 
placing them in the cruel alternative either of losing their cus- 
tomer if they press for payment, or of being never paid if tfaey 
do not press. I thinks sir, that as the loss of certain political 
rights will cast a stigma upon an insolvent debtor, even, in the 
person of his children, it will no longer be an honor not to pay 
one's debts. All that petty inattention to promises which happens 
every day, will soon be inchided in the moral effect of the new 
Jaw against bankrupts. 

And besides. Monsieur le Ckmite, (pardon me, if I go out of my 
depth in penetrating the consequences of your decree ; but since 
the national assembly exists, we have acquired a new sense — 
the moral and political taste), and besides, it will be a powerful 
corrector of popular opinion. The functions of citizens will be 
confided, not to birth, title, intrigue and ambition; but to 
£uthful industry, honest foresight and propriety of conduct* The 
obscure honest man will enjoy the privil^es which the titled 
man will have lost, if he breaks his faith. 

And public offices. Monsieur le Comte ; and the appointments 
in the municipality and magistracy ; and the different gradatioBs 
by which an individual raises himself from a simple citizen to be 
a representative of the nation ! what a noble and true lustre will 
ikot.eaph of these gradations of i^inkacqiure in additioti? when 
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integrity and good faith stand sentinel at the entrance of the 
jiolitical temple, to repulse all who violate their preceptai toVc 
an honest man will become a primary object of ambitkm ; and 
the first pride of the greater and lesser magistracy will be to have 
no members but honest men. 

Your ideas, on this subject, have doubtless anticipated mine. 
We can appreciate the judgment, by the judge— tiie law, by the 
legislator. The best way to be well governed is to make virtue 
a title of eligibility for your governors ; for by perfecting the in- 
strument, you render the woric more perfect ;— and a public man 
is the more attached to his functions, and studies the more to 
make them useful and respectable, when they are conferred 
upon him as the reward of good morals and propriety of conduct. 

Perhaps, Monsieur le Comte, you may think me an enthn- 
^^iast. Pray excuse this soft delirium of a patriotic citizen. I 
think that evenr' thing is connected in morality and legislation, 
as in nature. Evil produces evil, and good is the source of 
g:ood ; therefore the latter must be done for the sake not only 
of itself, but of all the advantages to which it leads. I can fancy, 
in this decree, by which I am so much delighted, a regenerating 
principle of the national morals. When a law takes into oonsi- 
<iertttion the honesty of a citizen— obliges him to make his first 
progress in his political career, by a profession of purity, and 
sows early in his heart the goodly seeds of virtue, and the noble 
ambition of public esteem — there are no good efiects to which it 
may not lead. You were ri^t, sir, in asserting that it is a 
law which does honor to the nation ; but the nation, also ren- 
ders the honor due to the founders of sudi a law. 

Let us now hope, sir, that every citizen will be penetrated 
with that public spirit whidi animates our legislators, and hafe 
produced so celebrated a stMttte. In tm immense cities; every 
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thing ii fugitive and without character ; there is no hating im- 
preflfioo, and the strongest laws leave no marie ;»>bnt in our 
furovinoea, in our amall municipalitiefl — ^where each individual is 
under the eye of the whole community* and where the moral 
feeling is extremely excitable, and that of honor very irritable — 
your law will do wcmders. There it is that its good effects will 
serve as edifying examples to our cities. Fewer ruined noble.« 
will be there seen» in future, insulting the misery they have 
caused ; poor artisans will be able to pay for their little stock 
in trade/ to set up their sons, and to portion off their daughters. 
They wiU be more fortunate than I ; but they will not feel greater 
admiration for their iDnatrious fellow-citizen, whose exertion? for 
. our happiness and prosperity areunbounded. 

I am, with respect. 

Monsieur le Comte, 

Your very humble servant, 
R 
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